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BOgEAREY may be, said to bear to 
history somewhat the same relation 
that portraiture does to historical painting. 
Like other comparisons, there are some 
points in which this one fails; but it is 
exact enough for purposes of illustration. 
The great essential requisite for histori- 
cal composition, as for historical paint- 
ing, is'the power of grouping. If there 
is a failure in this respect, skillfulness 
and elaboration ‘in details, so far from 
making up for it, may only render con- 
fusion worse confounded, and the failure 
more conspicuous. This power of group- 
ing is, indeed, essential to every species 
of composition, whether pictorial or 
written; but a much less degree of it 
will answer for biography or portraiture 
than for compositions in ead Nor 
is this by atiy means the nye vantage 
which the former possess. Though not 
ranked so high inthe critic’s scale, their 
merits and’ beauties and power of pleas- 
ing are much more level to the common 
apprehension, and more likely to be 
generally felt and appreciated. 
History, as it becomes more 'compre- 
hensive, more ‘scientific’ and abstract, 
giving more and more of its attention to 
relations and causes not accidental, but 
natural and necessary, comes to deal 
less\‘and ‘léss with men as individu- 
als, and, to confine itself to those mo- 
tives and impulses, shared by. groups 
and masses in’ common—motives: and 
impulses to which, rather than to in- 
dividual, peculiarities, the course and 
order of events is évery day more and 
more traced. It is said that in these 


modern times we have no heroes; but 
the’ reason, probably, is not so much 
that men or society aré yet very differ- 
ent ‘from what they have been, as that 
we' have a different way of viewing 
things—perceiving that to be accom- 
plished by the united weight of many 
persons acting under a common im : 
which, ‘according to the old method of 
explanation, would have been rded 
as the heroic work of some single indi- 
vidual. 

History, considered as a science, and 
historical compositions, looked upon as 
demonstrations, have, no doubt, gained 
much by this change. But, the great 
mass of the oangs: BeAr are’ hardly 
yet prepared for this journey into the 
wilderness of historical speculation, even 
though the promised land of a reorgan- 
ized and regenerated society may. be 
alleged to he beyond it; while fed 
with this philosophical manna, they do 
still look back with great jongings and 
some murmurings ‘to the flesh- pots of 
Egypt, breaking out into occasional 
complaints that they have been led into 
rt desert ai porte vind 

ence, the popularity o t semti- 
historical inatten of biography, of which 
Washington Irving, in the volume be- 
fore us, has furnished the first install- 
ment of a very ‘pleasing specimen. 
Biography, indeed, in this shape. of it, 
may be said to have picked up not 
merely the dropped mantle, but, as’ it 
were, the cast-off body of the ascending 
tause of. history.; wad, as yet, the great 
mass of Teaders'seem much to a 
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teacher of flesh and blood to a mere 
voice crying in the wilderness, and the 
pressure of a warm hand to spiritual 
communications rapped through a study 
table. 

In the biography of Washington—a 
subject well worthy to be treated in 
more shapes than one—there is cer- 
tainly ample room for such a work as 
that which Washington Irving, of all 
men in the world, is best able to pro- 
duce. Parson Weems and the Rev. 
Mr. Headley have, indeed, made some 
very desperate efforts at fine writing 
upon this subject, but they belong too 
much to the spasmodic and melodra- 
matic school to suit all tastes. The 
biographies of Chief Justice Marshall, 
and of Mr. Sparks, are highly respecta- 
ble works. The latter, particularly, 
may share the praise which Gibbon be- 
stows on Tillemont, of an accuracy 
which approaches almost to genius. 
There are, however, to be found in the 

eat mass of the Washington papers— 

e main fund of material common to 
Mr. Irving and to the two biographers 
last above-named—a good many little 
traits and incidents which they would 
have rejected as unworthy of the dignity 
of Washington, whom they are hardly 
willing to have seen except in pre- 
cise costume, but of which Mr. Irving 
knows how to make excellent use, 
thereby recommending Washington to 
our sympathy and affection, without in 
any way diminishing our respect for 
him. For it is among the precious gifts 
of Irving’s genius, that he not only 


“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones,” é 


but “good in every thing,” even in 
those very things which more prosaic 
pss er gre would have carefully kept 
out of sight, or piously modified, lest 


an involuntary smile on the part of the 
reader, should seem to be an infraction 
of Washington’s dignity. 


But, although such a work as Mr. 
ra..| has undertaken seems to us ex- 
tremely well suited to his peculiar tal- 
ents, and likely to do not less credit to 
him as the author, than to Washing- 
ton as the subject of it, still it cannot 
be denied, that these historical bio- 
graphies have, also, their peculiar diffi- 
culties. 

In these compositions, as in other 
departments of the belles lettres, artistic 
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effect is, of course, the first great object. 
The liberty taken by these biographic 
historians, of selecting from the rich 
field of events—to which, though the 
subject of their story did not personally 
participate in themg he yet had a certain 
relation—such as best admit of rhétori- 
cal embellishment, while they skip over 
or ignore the rest, is a great advan 
which they possess over the general his- 
torian, who feels himself conscientiously 
bound to tell the whole story, and for 
whose end of philosophical instruction, 
the very dullest portion of it may be even 
more essential than its most stirring and 
romantic incidents. But this ample 
liberty of expatiation is not without its 
dangers and temptations, especially 
when coupled with the undertaking to 
fill a certain number of volumes, since 
it is exceedingly apt to interfere with 
that unity of plan and that justice of 
proportion, which, after all, is the 
crowning beauty of every work of art, 
and the neglect of which presents to us 
the best things out of place, as only so 
many specious deformities. 

Looking at the matter in this point 
of view, we are under the necessity of 
taking very decided objection to Mr. 
Irving’s first chapter, which bears the 
running title of Genealogy. It is cer- 
tainly a great matter, and sometimes a 
rather puzzling one, to know exactly 
where to begin. The famous History 
of New York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, has gently satirized, in its first 
book, the habit which historians have, 
or used to have, of beginning from 
the creation of the world. Does not 
Mr. Irving, in the first chapter, of 
which we are now speaking, expose 
himself a little, as sometimes will hap- 

en to wits and satirists, to be hit by 
his own arrows? Since the recent 
discoveries in geology, which carry 
back the creation to an indefinite 
period, the habit of beginning from 
that epoch has been pretty generally 
abandoned. Among English biogra- 
phers and historical writers, the era 
of the Norman Conquest has been 
usually substituted; and it is from 
that point that Mr. Irving—with a 
parade of citations in this first chapter 
not found in the rest of the volume, 
and which again reminds us of the 
venerable Knickerbocker—has com- 
menced his biography. 

Now, for English writers, treating of 
English subjects, to go back to the 
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Norman Conquest, or the Saxon Con- 
quest, if they see fit and have any 
lights by which to grope their way, is 
very well. In such a case we should 
not presume to criticise. But American 
biography, if the subject of it happens to 
have a genealogy, seems to us to begin 
most fitly with the arrival of the ances- 
tors of the family upon these American 
shores. That is our Norman Conquest, 
and Saxon Conquest, too. The matter 
which forms the first fifteen pages of 
Mr. Irving’s first chapter, we should 
have no objection to as a note,—but 
standing in the forefront, as it. does, 
of Washington’s biography, it seems 
tous decidedly out of sheen, Nor has 
this objection failed to be felt by the 
author himself. ‘We have entered,” 
he says at the end of the chapter, 
‘swith some minuteness, into this gene- 
alogical detail, tracing the family step 
by step through the pages of historical 
documents for upwards of six centuries ; 
and we have been tempted to do so by 
the documentary proofs of the lineal 
and enduring worth of the race. We 
have shown that for many generations, 
and through a variety of eventful 
scenes, it has maintained an equality 
of fortune and respectability with honor 
and loyalty. Hereditary rank may be 
an illusion, but hereditary virtue gives 
a patent of innate nobleness beyond all 
the blazonry of the herald’s college.” 
There are, no doubt, cases which 
would well justify, and even demand of 
an American biographer, a departure 
from the strict rule above laid down; and 
if, in this instance, the facts of the case 
sustained the excuse offered, we should 
be willing to admit it. But temp- 
tation in this case, as often happens, 
has assumed a form which does not 
rightfully belong to it. There is nothing 
in what we are told of the De Wessyng- 
tons, lords of the manor of Wessyngton, 
(who are set down by the English her- 
ald-offices as the progenitors of the 
Washingtons,) that~gives any proof of 
‘lineal enduring worth,” or “ hereditary 
virtue.” Abovit all that is known of 
them is, that for three centuries, begin- 
ning with 1183, they were feudal tenants 
of the county palatine of Durham, about 
whose bishops, (who were at the same 
time counts palatine, with an almost 
independent jurisdiction) we are told 
by Mr. Irving a great deal more than 
about the De Wessyngtons. Very cu- 
rious matter, no doubt, but entirely out 
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of place in a biography of Washington: 
The only facts about any of those De 
Wessyngtons, beyond the appearance, 
in old records poe grants of land, of the 
names of some of them—the surname 
of De Wessyngton having been assumed 
from that of their manor—are these :— 
William Weshington, of ‘Weshington, 
fought for Henry III. against De 
Mountfort, at the battle of Lewes in 
1234, at which that feeble prince was 
taken prisoner; but from what motives 
William Weshington fought, whether he 
brought up the rear of the rout, or was 
one of the first to run away, we are 
entirely in the dark. Stephen De Wes- 
syngton, bearing for his device a golden 
rose on an azure shield, took part ina 
tilt or tournament at Dunstable in 1334, 
but how he acquitted himself on that 
occasion we know as little as in the 
preceding case. Sir William DeWesch- 
ington, subsequent to 1367, was one of 
the privy council of the county palatine ; 
whether a wise or a foolish councillor 
we know not. On his death, leaving 
only a daughter, the manor of Wes- 
syington, by her marriage, passed out 
of the family. This was previous to 
1400; but subsequently to that event, in 
1614, John De Wessyngton, probably 
some collateral relative, was chosen 
prior of the Benedictine convent of 
Durham—the rights of which position, 
as placing the prior next in to the 
bishop, and endowing him with a certain 
palatine-like independence, he zealously 
maintained, not only against the en- 
croachments of the archdeacon, but 
against those of the bishop himself. 
Some of his polemical tracts are still 
preserved in manuscript in the library 
of the dean and chapter; and his tomb- 
stone, but with an obliterated inscription, 
is still to be seen in the aisle of the 
church which formerly belonged to the 


riory. 
s To. these barren facts about the De 
Wessyngtons, Mr. Irving has added 
some conjectures as to what might 
have happened. ‘Hugh De Pusar 
(or De Pudsay),” he tells us, ‘ during 
whose episcopate we meet with the 
first trace of the De Wessyngtons, 
was a nephew of King Stephen, and a 
prelate of great pretensions, proud of 
appearing with a train of ecclesiastics 
and an armed retinue. When Richard 
Coeur de Lion put everything to pawn 
and sale to raise funds for a crusade to 
the Holy Land, the bishop resolved 
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to accompany him. More wealthy than 
his sovereign, he made magnificent 
See. Beside ships to convey 

is troops and retinue, he had a sump- 
tuous galley for himself fitted up with 
a throne or episcopal chair of silver, 
and all the utensils, even culinary, 
were of the same costly material. 
In.a word, had not the prelate been 
induced to stay at home, and aid the 
king with his treasures, by being made 
one of the regents of the kingdom, and 
Earl of Northumberland for life, the De 
Wessyngtons might have followed the 
banner of St.‘ Cuthbert to the holy 
wars.” An ancestor of Washington 
crusading to Palestine, and fighting 
under the banner of St. Cuthbert for 
the Holy Sepulchre, would afford doubt- 
less a very pretty picture to hang up in 
the hall of the family mansion at Mount 
Vernon; but in this case the artist is 
obliged to draw rather strongly on his 
imagination. Who knows that, at that 
time, the De Wessyngton family had a 
member capable of such an expedition, 
or inclined to undertake it? If such 
an one there were, he might, to be sure, 
have followed the bishop. thither—but, 
then, the bishop did not go. 

Other passages we have of the same 
sort, supported, too, by learned cita- 
tions. ‘“ During the splendid pontificate 
of Anthony Beke (or Beak), the knights 
of the palatinate had continually to be 
in the saddle, or buckled in armor. 
The ‘prelate was so impatient of rest, 
that he never took more than one sleep, 
saying it was unbecoming a man to turn 
from one side to another in bed. He 
was perpetually, when within his dio- 
cese, riding from one manor to another, 
or hunting and hawking. Twice he 
assisted Edward with all his force in 
invading Scotland. In the progress 
northward with the king, the bishop led 
the van, marching a day in advance of 
the main body, with a mercenary force, 
paid by himself, of one thousand foot 
and five hundred horse. Beside these, 
he had his feudatories of the palatinate, 
six bannérmen and one hundred and sixty 
knights, not one of whom, says an old 
poem, but surpassed Arthur himself, 
though endowed with the charmed gifts 
of Merlin. We presume the De Wes- 
a were among the three great 

evaliers, as the banner of St. Cuth- 
bert had been taken from its shrine 
on the occasion,” and so on. It is easy 
to presume, and often very convenient, 
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but that is not exactly the way in which 
to write mye or even genealogies. 
It is, indeed, by this very sort of pre- 
sumptions—in which, most generally, 
the wish is father to the thought—that 
so many false facts, to use an expressive 
though somewhat Irish phrase of Jeffer- 
son’s, have crept and do daily creep into 
history. An historical novelist may be 
justified in venturing upon such ground, 
but hardly an historical biographer. 

So, again, we have an account of the 
participation of Hatfield, bishop of Dur- 
ham, in the battle of Nevel’s cross, in 
1346, at which David of Scotland was 
taken prisoner, and of his subsequently 
joining king Edward’s camp before Ca- 
lais, at the surrender of which he was 
present; and this, not because we know 
that any De Wessyngton was with him, 
but because one might have been. 

Now all this would have afforded ex- 
cellent matter for an article in our ma- 
gazine, and accordingly we have helped 
ourselves without ceremony; but to 
meet it in the forefront of a biography of 
Washington—and that, too, by one on 
whose unfailing good taste, amid pre- 
vailing fripperies and affectations, we 
are accustomed to rely with so much 
satisfaction and security—affects us a 
little disagreeably. It calls to mind the 
remark of an acute though rather satur- 
nine English critic, who speaks of Mr. 
Irving as at the head of a school of 
writers, of whom the distinguishing fea- 
ture is the making the most of a sub- 
ject. Thatis a talent by no means to be 
despised, and very useful on fitting oc- 
casions. Who does not feel a certain 
admiration of Braddock’s two cooks, 
commemorated by Mr. Irving, ‘who 
could make an excellent ragout out of 
a pair of boots, had they but materials 
to toss them up with?” But then, this 
is a skill only to be exercised in times 
of scarcity. We can dispense with the 
boots when meat is plenty. There are 
ample materials for a biography of 
Washington, without disturbing the 
mouldering records of the county pala- 
tine of Durham. As to those preux 
chevaliers, the lords of the manor of 


Wessyngton, 


“Their good swords are rust, 
Their bodies are dust, 
And their souls are with the saints, we trust” 


—all, a long time ago; and it dees 
not appear to us to have been at 
all necessary to raise the one or to 
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have called down the other, for the 
only practical purpose to which this 
resurrection or invocation is put, name- 
ly, to explain [see p. 158] by means of 
the “old chivalrous spirit of the De 
Wessyngtons’,’’ that “‘ passion for arms”’ 
which made Washington, inspite of the 
remonstrances of his mother, anxious to 
join in Braddock’s expedition. In Wash- 
ington’s younger days, the pursuit of 
arms was still, in a certain sense, regard- 
ed as the only one fit for a gentleman ; 
and young men who have, as he says 
he had, the best constitution in the 
world, strengthened and hardened, too, 
by such a course of life as he had led, 
are apt, when brought within the sound 
of drum and fife, to feel some touches 
of martial ardor, even though not de- 
scended from or related to any old 
feudal family. 

The De Wessyngtons at last disposed 
of, we come next to the Washingtons 
of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, and 
to Sir Henry Washington (nephew of 
our Washington’s grandfather), who 
took arms for Charles I., and whose 
letter (refusing to surrender, except by 
express orders from the captive king, 
the town of Worcester, where he com- 
manded,) is given at length by Mr. 
Irving. Of these respectable cavaliers 
we have only to say, that whatever 
might have been the course of the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave, had the 
Washington of Mount Vernon hap- 
pened to have lived in the time of 
the English civil wars, he certainly 
would have taken sides with the Parlia- 
liament; and that the theory of here- 
ditary tendencies would, in this case, 
have been a good deal better substan- 
tiated had the English Washingtons 
happened to have been Roundheads. 

Washington was descended from an 
ancient English gentleman’s family. 
Those who maintain that blood and 
virtue go together are entitled to that 
fact. Nor is it fair, in our opinion, 
to attempt to strip them of it, by set- 
ting up, either for the De Wessyng- 
tons or the English Washingtons, any 
special claim of personal virtue or merit. 
There is no other basis on which to 
rest such a claim, except the fact that 
they were for centuries lords of the 
manor of Wessyington, and afterwards 
of other manors. But to base a claim 
of “hereditary virtue” and “ enduring 
worth” on that foundation alone, would 
be to assume, that every man who 
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ts or keeps a manor, even with the 
Cr of somite help him, must be a 
man of merit—a sufficiently common 
notion, no doubt, but one: which Mr, 
Irving does not mean to be understood 
as subscribing to. .To sum up.the mat- 
ter in a word—the name of Washi 
ton first became illustrious in America. 
The old English Washingtons may; 
doubtless, derive.a certain illumination 
from the glory of their:American de- 
scendant. He shines with a light of 
his own, to which they can add nothing, 

Before ending his first chapter, Mr. 
Irving, getting fairly out of the county 
palatine of Durham, and. the loyal city 
of Worcester, lands us happily in. the 
northern neck of Virginia, and in reach- 
ing his. second chapter, which gives an 
account of Washington’s boyhood—is it 
not alittle odd that, with all his precision 
of dates about the De Wess ns, he 
forgets to tell the year in which our 
Washington was born ?—we find our- 
selves much more at home. Still'it is not 

et quite Washington Irying, or at least < 
it is Washington Irving on his good 
behavior, and in his dress-coat, goi 
through the common place Seamationl 
formulary of showing how, given a mere 
shapeless piece of clay, to wit: the boy 
George—the hereditary virtues of the 
De Wessyngtons being for this occasion 
kept out of sight—that boy, by the 
judicious skill of parents and tutors, is 
moulded into Washington the man. 
Doubtless the boy George, gona and 
dutiful as he was, listened with all pro- 
per reverence and respect to his mother, 
reading out of Sir Matthew Hale’s Con- 
templations, Moral and Divine. Perhaps, 
as he was a sober and serious minded 
youth, though not contemplative, Sir 
Matthew found in him a sympathetic 
listener; but that those readings had a 
great influence in forming his character, 
is not by any means so certain. It has 
been well observed by Gibbon, that 
‘‘the power of instruction is seldom of 
much efficacy, except in those happy 
dispositions where it is superfluous.” 
Washington, we apprehend, would have 
been no less Washington, had Sir Mat- 
thew Hale never put his Contemplations 
upon paper. Our readers will see that 
we are jealous of Washington, as a pure- 
ly American production, perhaps a little 
over jealous; it would not be wonderful, 
considering what an antipathy to for- 
eigners a foreign influence pervades, 
just now, our American atmosphere: 
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but we are not going to yield to Sir 
Matthew Hale’s sermonizings an influ- 
ence which we have denied to the blood 
of the De Wessyngtons. 

In Mr. Irving’s third chapter, we have 
‘the boy George, first surveying on the 
banks of the Wisdendbels: and ‘then, at 
sixteen, in love. His foot upon his na- 
tive heather, McGregor is himself again: 
there is no mistaking Washington Ir- 
ving here, nor in the next chapter, which 
takes us back again to the Shenandoah, 
and to Greenway Court, the seat of Lord 
Fairfax, among the mountains. 

Though we do not believe that Wash- 
ingtons spring up out of the transmitted 
virtues of feudal blood, still less that 
they are to be manufactured tc order, 
by any kind of educational contriv- 
ances, yet it is impossible to deny the 
very powerful influence which circum- 
stances exert, over the development 
even of the strongest natures, and most 
original minds. If nature was kind to 
Washington, in the gifts of body, mind 
and temper, with which she sent him 
into the world, fortune did not favor him 
less in the accidents of his surroundings ; 
nor is it by any conjunction less fortu- 
nate than this—good seed in good 
ground—that the rarest of nature’s 
products, a great and good man, comes 
to perfection. It is in fully bringing 
out, as he does in a most admirable 
manner, the advantages which Wash- 
ington enjoyed, in this respect, that 
Mr. Irving has left all others of Wash- 
ington’s biographers, and of those 
who have undertaken to illustrate 
his career, very far out of sight. We 
profess to some acquaintance with this 
subject, having had occasion to consid- 
er it carefully; yet, we are free to say, 
that Mr. Irving, by his extremely skill- 
ful method of handling it, has given a 
new and fresh distinctness to our ideas 
in relation toit. Washington enjoyed— 
as Mr. Irving has shown, by tracing out, 
from materials furnished by himself, 
little sketches of his daily life and 
occupations—all the advantages of a 
backwoods education joined to those of 
being brought up in highly cultivated 
and polished society ; while. at the same 
time, he escaped the very serious dis- 
advantages which, though of very differ- 
ent sorts, equally attend an exclusive 
training, either in log-cabins or in draw- 
ing-rooms. Scarcely had he touched 
upon manhood, when he entered into 
the public service, in which he continued 
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in one shape or other for the rest of his 
life. We certainly never were so strong- 
ly impressed, as in reading Mr. ho 
book, with the strength of Fis claim to be 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
American armies, with the stand which 
he occupied when called upon to accépt 
that trying and difficult office, and with 
the completeness of the training which he 
had gone through to prepare himself for 
it. That training commenced, so far as 
employment in a public capacity was 
concerned, with his appointment by 
Dinwiddie to visit the French posts 
at Venango, and above, on the upper 
the Alleghany river, the 
northern branch of the Ohio. This 
journey, which most of Washington’s 
biographers dispatch in a paragraph, 
furnishes Mr. Irving with the materials 
for a delightful chapter, exhibiting 
Washington, in this his first public 
service, the same man he always was 
afterwards, called to a constant struggle 
with difficulties, which he met with en- 
during patience, steady composure, and 
ready resources. Itis in these parts 
of his book, in his sketches of such 
men as Gist, Croghan, Van Bonam, 
and, indeed, in his whole account of 
Washington’s wild-wood journeys and 
Indian campaigns, that Mr. Irving par- 
ticularly excels. Washington, as a 
Virginian, whether in his private or in 
his public capacity, has never been so 
well presented before. 

The share which Washington per- 
sonally bore in the last of the French 
and Indian wars, of course makes it 
necessary for Mr. Irving to enter at some 
length into the general history of that 
struggle. It was necessary to mention 
the fa of Quebec; but as Washington 
had no hand in it, we do not see that 
his biographer was called upon to devote 
an entire chapter to that event, nor to 
go so minutely into its history. More 
reason would a existed for doing so, 
had the officers and men concerned in 
that enterprise been to any considerable 
extent Americans; but, in fact, the cap- 
ture of Quebec must be. set down as 
being almost entirely a British affair. 
There was no great enterprise of the 
whole war to which the colonists con- 
tributed so little, or as to which the 
mother country so entirely took the 
laboring oar. The giving such promi- 
nence, as many American writers have 
done, to Wolfe, does not exactly suit 
our, perhaps, rather ultrasAmerican 
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tastes. It seems to us a litile like 
carrying into history the precedence 
which -the rules of the British army 
allowed at that time to British officers. 
If Wolfe’s merits had been overlooked 
or neglected, the case might be differ- 
ent; but considering how very gener- 
ally and abundantly they have been 
pe Rscel ed, we are not prepared to 
admit his title to occupy an entire chap- 
ter in the Life of Washington. 

The part of his book in which Mr. 
Irving gives least satisfaction, is that in 
which he traces the rise and progress of 
the revolutionary struggle. This, in- 
deed, is a rather thread-bare topic, not 
particularly suitable to his peculiar 
genius, and one, too, which fully brings 
out the difficulty or rather the impossi- 
bility of completely reconciling the 
demands of biography with those of 
general history. What is a great deab 
too much for the one, may still be a 
great deal too little for the other; and 
the reader is thus exposed to the double 
inconvenience of being stuffed and 


starved at the same time. Washington’s 
participation in the revolution, beyond 
that of many other private citizens, 
hardly commenced till his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the revolu- 
tionary armies. - It is true that, as a 
member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, and as a delegate from Virginia 
to the Continental Congress, he had 
given all the weight of his high character 
to the policy of opposition to the preten- 
sions of the mother country. But he 
was not one of those men who take the 
lead in popular assemblies. It was not 
till he was selected as Commander-in- 
Chief, that he began to occupy a place 
in the Seetgrouat of the revolutionary 
canvas. 

It is with his arrival at Cambridge, 
to place himself at the head of the 
forces there, that this first volume ends. 
The appearance of the two remaining 
volumes will give us, we hope, a speedy 
opportunity of resuming the subject, 
and of giving something more of com- 
pleteness to our criticism. 





BIRDS. 


. are singing round my window, 
Tunes the sweetest ever heard; 
And I hang my cage there daily, 
But I never catch a bird! 


Il. 


So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long; 
But they will not fold their pinions 
In the little cage of Song! 
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‘ At last I heard a voice upon the slope, 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope 1’ 
To which an answer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And, on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn!” 


]N the twilight of a day not long ago, 
Isat in a spacious library, where the 
ruddy firelight glanced and glowed, and 
threw wizard gleams on antique furni- 
ture, and heavy shelves of old books, 
and lit, with faint radiance, the tranquil 
features of the friend with whom I sat 
and talked. The noble portrait of a 
great divine, whose life was lovely and 
gracious as the May, and whose living 
words, now that he is gone from earth, 
still keep the secret of the morning, 
watched us from the shadow of the wall, 
and seemed to wear a pensive sympathy, 
as we discoursed, with twilight voices, 
on themes which his spirit in its earthly 
life loved so well. We spoke of the 
possibility of a holier future for this 
troubled world, and my friend, who has 
a gentle spirit and a great heart, avow- 
ed his steadfast faith in a good time 
coming—not yet come, he said, but on 
its rapid way. Far enough off, it was, 
to warn us not to be guilty of spiritual 
absenteeism in idle reveries of its be- 
nignant days, but to bate no jot of earn- 
est effort against the wrongs and woes 
of society which impede its march. 
Coming, and to come, when men get 
their republican principle of individual 
rights, which makes them so watchful of 
their own well-being, so interpreted as 
to make them more watchful of the well- 
being of each other, and expanded and 
elevated into the Christian principle of 
social relations. A good time, surely 
to come. 

It were unnecessary to record what 
answer his speech charmed from my 
lips, but while the rosy twilight softly 
flashed and failed, and the noble features 
of the portrait on the wall seemed to 
listen and understand, I thought it a 
good and happy thing that there are 
still hearts in the unbelieving world, who 
do not question the prophetic dreams 
of youth, and who keep unsullied the 
legend and the promise of the good 
time coming. Then my spirit wander- 
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ed away in thought, and sought for 
some reason more potent to sustain 
faith in the future, than the subtle 
conviction of a private soul. And this 
it found, at length, in the memory 
of some lonely places, where sleep 
those whose lives were too beautiful 
and loyal to let us think the visioned 
future a cheat, or that God, who rules 
ethe world, sows hopes in pure hearts 
not to be fulfilled. Of all such spots 
as these, I hardly know one more sa- 
cred than that which keeps the revered 
bones of Roger Williams. It is in the 
little State of Rhode Island. There, too, 
is the city which he founded with pious 
prayers, and named Providence; thus 
giving to the Republic one town, which, 
in name, at least, remembers God. 
There, too, in the very core of the town, 
is a public legend, which silently, 
amidst all commercial and civic tumults, 
recalls to thoughtful eyes the world’s 
unsolved problem, and the happy future 
which God will one day give the race. 
For, in the very heart of the city stands a 
large building, of brown sand-stone, on 
the architrave of which, between two 
sculptured sachems’ heads, at either 
end of the edifice, the builder, ‘ build- 
ing better than he knew,” has carved 
in block letters, the unselfish and re- 
buking legend,— What Cheer? 

You stand before it, and the inscrip- 
tion resumes its ancient form of a 
question, but with a newer meaning to 
your musingeyes. What Cheer forthe © 
wild, disordered world? What Cheer 
for the nineteenth century of Christian 
advancement, and Christian knowledge ? 
What Cheer for the twentieth, yet to 
come, and for its generations yet un- 
born?’ What Cheer for the suffering 
and the poor? 

Even now, the sunset radiance is 
slowly mellowing away, and the low, 


silvery word that reaches us from the 
crowd of figures, standing, or passing 
and repassing, before the building, 
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might, so timid is it, be the parting 
word of some sylph of the sunset to 
the receding splendor. Yet not from 
any sylph, but from the sweet lips of 
a young girl, has breathed that word 
—‘+ Farewell.” Famed of old to make 
the sad heart linger, it fulfills its office 
on the young man standing by her 
side, who still holds her hand. 

‘* Farewell, Mabel,” he says, ‘I will 
see you to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow,’ she assents. ‘ But 
to-morrow is the Sabbath. Shall I not 
see you with a happier spirit than you 
have shown lately ?” 

‘‘ do not know,” he replies, moodily. 
‘Happiness is not a mushroom that 
springs up in a night.” ‘ 

Her face—and it is a beautiful 
and cheerful one, though a slight veil 
of sympathy and sorrow for him, and 
his mysterious condition of mind, covers 
it now—becomes a little sadder at this 
answer. She looks in his face with the 
lingering light from the rich west lying 
softly in her eyes. He does not loo 
at her, but keeps his gaze on the small 
hand he still retains within his own. 

“I am afraid you are unhappy with- 
out cause—that you are whimsical,” 
she remarks, with innocent gravity. 
‘IT do not know any one with less ap- 

arent reason for sorrow than you. 
Fou must not waste your years thus. 
You are young—with health, and 
wealth, and friends. Life is before 

ou;—what are you going to do with 
it?’ The world has a right to expect 
some usefulness from you, with your 
scholarship and abilities.” 

He does not answer, but clenches his 
lips firmly. 

“Perhaps you have been reading 
some morbid book lately,’’ she con- 
tinues. 

“‘T do not think all the morbid books 
between Werther and Malthus would 
much affect me,’’ he replies. ‘There 
is only one book that I study much, 
and that is a very morbid one.” 

‘« What is it?”” she asks. 

“The human heart—my own!” is 
the mournful answer. 

‘«Ts that so sad?” she says quietly. 
‘+ Better leave it, then, and study some 
other human heart. I can readily ima- 
gine how one might become foolishly 
miserable who pored forever with intro- 
verted eyes over his own nature, which 
with the best of us is unworthy of what 
we might have made it. Yes—it isa 


/ 


sad book, and a dark one, and it will 
make you a dark student!’ 
“Let it make me so,’’ he replies im- 


. potnonaly ‘it holds all that is worth 


owing—the secret of all wisdom; 
and I will read it, and be a dark stu- 
dent !”” 

‘Ah! itis little use to talk with you; 
but Po will yet change your mind. 
My dark student”—she says playfully, 
yet with a sorrowful badinage—‘“ go to 

our dark book! I will trip home. 
arewell, my dark student!” 

‘‘ Farewell, Mabel,”? he answers. 

The last gleam of the sunset follows 
her slender figure, as she flits away, 
until she turns the corner of College 
street, and is gone; and then it fades 
and vanishes, and the twilight only 
Tights the form of the Dark Student. 
The wholesome influence of her pres- 
ence has departed from his nature, like 
the sunshine, and his own night returns 
upon him, and all the h hondriac 
osts nursed in its noxious myste 

egin to rise. The unheeding crowds 
come and go, and momently change 
around him, like the figures of a phan- 
tasmagoria. All this busy, active life 
passing through his consciousness only 
ike the echoes and shadows of a harle- 
quinade, yet intensifies the sense of 
utter isolation. His wandering eye, 
tracking the upward flight of a street- 
dove, rests upon the architrave of the 
building, and sneers at the legend. 
‘What Cheer?”? he murmurs; ‘No 
Cheer!. None!” The feeling prompt- 
ed by the words suggests his unhappi- 
ness. Then, because the conviction is 
forced upon him, his lips utter a sub- 
dued but savage curse. Ou d 
sentiment and shocked conscience arise 
and upbraid him, and a demoniac per- 
verseness urges him to frame defenses 
against their 5M a As he walks 
slowly towards his dwelling, a horde of 
undisciplined feelings, wayward, reck- 
less, desperate, and insane, start up and 
join madly in the spiritual conflict 
which has Reet within him. 

Philosophic egoism never came, in all 
its monstrous results, to a crazier con- 
clusion than this. He goes slowly 
home, not the man he was three years 
before, but an unnatural growth from 
him. Once his life was generous and 
gracious with Hope and Youth. In 
the green spring-time of hoyhood he 
had seen the vision of the future stand 
resplendent in the forward sky, and all 
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his being yearned to its shining portals. 
Then he had noble sympathies, strong 
enthusiasms, lofty aspirations. Then 
he owned, like a blossomed wand of 
power, the desire to serve his race and 
time. But his boyhood passed, and 
powing with the noble selfishness which 

ade him follow his ideal of a heroic 
life, he journeyed out from home into 
the Babylon of the world. He went 
into society with all his brave, unshaped 
ambitions. What lessons had society 
to teach him? Had it to teach him how 
to change his noble selfishness into self- 
renunciation more noble? Had it to 
bring him before the snow-white statues 
of great examples, and mould his plastic 
nature to the perfect symmetry of 
theirs? Had it to temper and shape his 
aspirations into earnest, definite aims? 
—to warn him against sins that sully 
and sadden, and sorrows that enslave 
the soul ?—to confirm his possibilities, 
and unfold his capacities for noble 
deeds ? 

Not so. Ithad pitfalls of temptation 
for his feet, and he fell! It had snares 
of grief to entrap him, and he was a 
bondsman! The imagination which had 
stirred his nature to heroism, by glass- 
ing, in colossal proportions, the wants 
and woes of his time, was now the 
magic mirror which magnified his petty 
sins and sorrows into enormous guilt 
and shadowy woe, and showed him to 
himself as a most vile and wretched 
man. Had society, then, to teach him, 
with all its myriad voices, the-wisdom 
of repentance and endurance? Not 
so. Ithad to leave him untaught and 
uncomforted; it had, then, to fill the 
mirror with gloomy dilations of the 
mean lives and low aims of the men it 
had unmade—shocking him with the 
revelation and filling him with misan- 
thropy and despair. It had, then, to 
conceal the splendid dream of a heroic 
possibility, by a confusion of glittering 

uds and greeds, and a siren whirl of 

usions. It had, then—not to infuse 
into his veins the guarding virus of that 
philosophy which gives to manly lives 
only the containing present and hold- 
ing the trustful future, yet resigns it 
to God—but to infect him with the 
revalent disease of self! He received 
t into the currents of his life. To 
cherish his own individuality above 
all things; never to abandon the 
resence of his own personality; to 
Gin down in worship to the gigantic I 
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which society sets up in Babylon, or- 
daining also a fiery furnace for all who 
refuse the universal homage; to prate 
a, about the royalty of self, till 
self forgets that other souls are royal, 
too; to nourish self with all rare cul- 
ture of art, literature, music, and social 
intercourse, for the development and 
gain of self alone; to study and ana- 
lyze the inner mysteries of his own 
spiritual and intellectual nature, for the 
delight of self; to account self the 
centre of the Universe, and to forget 
the circumference ;—all this he learned 
to do. And the crust gathered and 
hardened around his heart, and the tor- 
ments and the phantasms which, with 
metaphysic certainty, such lives gener- 
ate and wreak upon themselves, were 
oo and avenged their birth upon 


The vision of the future was obscured 
by the siren whirl of illusions. The 
sympathies, enthusiasms, and aspira- 
tions, fell down and died, and their 
corpses were aversions, despairs, and 
memories. The blossomed wand of 

ower—that beautiful desire to serve 
ig race and time—withered slowly, 
became a serpent, and stung him with 
remorse. And he is here now, still 
possessed by the demon of self. The 
eternal battle of life, he has made an 
eternal bivouac. Youth is quick and 
strong in his veins; rare talents, tem- 
pered and made keen by exquisite cul- 
ture, are his; the magic purse of 
Fortunatus is in his hand; and, while 
the moans and cries of the suffering 
world swell up to heaven on every side, 
he is careless and cold. 

Now, while the twilight deepens into 
night, and the stars come glimmering 
one by one, he sits alone in his pleasant 
chamber, and awful thoughts and reve- 
ries possess him. While the hours 
come and go, and the drowsy tides of 
sleep begin their nightly flow upon the 
town, he sits alone, a miserable and 
haunted man. To-night, the thoughts 
and reveries of years are gathering to 
a focus. To-night is, for him, one of 
those seasons of ghastly emotion, which 
come and are remembered as epochs in 
such lives. As he sits and reads by 
the lamplight, horrid fancies and fear- 
ful sensations continually thicken in his 
mind; and, while thus doubly occupied, 
his consciousness can yet wander out, 
fancy-free, into the night. 

Without, all is quiet. The red 
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Autumn stars burn in the dark blue 
sky. .A low, warm wind wanders 
through the streets of the city, so 
softly that not a flame of the street- 
lamp wavers. The faint perfume which 
floated from the trailing robes of the 
Summer, as it swept southward to the 
tropics, still lingers in the solitary and 
shadowy air. There is no noise, save 
some lonely footfalls sounding on the 
pavement, and then dying away in the 
distance. Quiet in all the thorough- 
fares of the great city. Quiet in the 
darkened dwellings, with only a dim 
lamp burning here and there, from the 
window of some restful chamber. Quiet 
in the newspaper offices, where Satur- 
day night has sunk down with Sabbath 
healing on weary hands and brains, 
quenched the hot glare of gas-lights, 
hushed the scratch of the pen, the click 
of the types, the clashing din of machin- 
ery, and sifted a dust of silence over 
all. Quiet in the shops and _ stores, 
where the ghost of traffic is laid till 
Monday dawn; above whose bolted 


doors the golden-lettered signs, illeg-. 


ible in dusk, gleam like funeral in- 
scriptions in a forgotten tongue. Quiet 
in the churches, till the Sabbath morn- 
ing wakes sectarian bells, and calls to 
soktesiee and theologic prayer, from 
those white spires and belfries which 
stand so silently against the divine 
gloom. Quiet on all the mournful tin- 
tamars of daily life; quiet in the beat- 
ing heart and burning brain; on field, 
and hill, and wood, and on the dark 
and drifting river that slips smoothly 
through the city, beneath the wooden 
bridges, past black wharves, and past 
the hulls of ships, and widens out into 
the broad waters of the bay, which 
also sleeps. Quiet in the grave-yard 
and the cemetery, where the cold 
dew gathers on the tombstones, and 
sparkles on the late flowers and wither- 
ing grasses of the decaying year. 
Quiet everywhere. If any stir at all, 
it is in the bones of Roger Williams, 
moving in their mouldering coffin, as if 
dimly conscious that all has not gone 
right in the old State and City whose 
foundations he laid with prayer and 
pride. If any stir beyond this, it is in 
the heart of the Dark Student. 

And, by this time, there is stir 
enough there; for the heart that, wak- 
ing or sleeping, has learned to keep 
Manfred’s solemn vigil, is now filled 
with fever, and the pols of madness 
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are moving in its unhealthy and haunted 
calm. The sense of stir—the abstract 
idea of motion—but of a frantic motion, 
which is noiseless—occupies him. But 
there is, also, an unearthly conscious- 
ness of the deep night-quiet that shrouds 
all things in its mysterious veil, and a 
more unearthly sense of quietude with- 
in, which seem to: be superior to all 
other emotion. He can hear the throb- 
bing of his own heart, but he cannot 
know that its furious pulses are beati 
down with rapid strokes a crowd 
minutes which stand between him and 
the crisis of his life. 

Strange that he, whose eyes have 
been so long introverted to his own 
being, and whose intellect is so subtile 
in analysis and divination of whatever 
elemental shapes enter and take pos- 
session there, does not divine what 
the emotions that now agitate him por- 
tend. But he does not. Foresight and 
memory are both gone from him. The 
airy troops that do their wild work on 
his nature, vanish into imperishable 
darkness. Others succeed them—he 
knows not how, nor from whence, they 
ere born. He feels a terrible and 
deadly fear—of what, he knows not; 
and yet he is, outwardly, very calm, 
and, sitting in the quiet lamp-light, 
(how quiet it is!) he reads a favorit 
volume with interest and pleasure. It 
is a volume of the vague and mystic 
writings of Jacob Béhmen. He reads 
it with a strange, hot mist in his eyes, 
and a slow whirl in his brain, and finds 
a newer interest, and a sweeter 7 
in its colored metaphors. Yet, while 
thus absorbed, he is conscious of every 
object in the shadowy room, and aware 
of all the outward scenery which slum- 
bers under the night silence and ‘the 
stars. 

The room is very still. The wind 
lifts the long trailing curtains of the 
windows, and waves the dusky shadows 
on ceiling, and floor, and wall. Hhardly 
moves the steady flame of the brass 
lamp on the table by which he sits: and 
reads. Near him, on a pedestal, stands 
the lovely bust of the Greek Clytie. 
The hushed and mournful face is 
turned towards him, and seems ‘to 
muse on his mystery. He is con- 
scious of all this. He thinks of it asa 
picture—himself reading; and the beau- 
teous head watching him—the two cen- 
tral objects in the room. The room 
is large, high, and square, and full of 








soft, shifting lights and shades. It is 
richly furnished. There is a fire in the 
grate, which spreads a fan of crimson 
low over the warm-colored carpet. 
On the gray wall opposite, it has cast a 
dappled radiance which is like a halo 
on the colder light around it. There is 
a portrait—his own—set in a deep, 
burnished gilt frame, which gleams 
from the dappled dusk of the wall. 
Couches, pa cl chairs, screens, 
hanging shelves crowded with books 
and pamphlets, a mirror, and, on 
either side of the room, two fanciful 
brackets supporting marble statuettes, 
from which long, straight shadows 
point up the lighted wall, complete 
the general appointments of the cham- 
be 


r. 

The Dark Student shuts his book, and 
looks around the room. His own wild 
mood does not, as usual, color and in- 
form the scene. The chamber appears 
sweetly sombre. A faint, rich perfume 
softens the air. The shadows take no 
unnatural shapes, as they have some- 
times done. The furniture does not 
seem alive, and watching him, nor does 
he see to-night, in every hole or cranny, 
searching eyes that look him through 
and through. Nothing is wrong, save 
this dead, unnatural quiet. Even that 
seems to be rather in the solitude of his 
own being, than in the night. It is in 
his own soul that this unearthly lethargy 
has spread itself. There, too, the fierce 
sense of motion, without noise contin- 
ues. He has visions of gigantic figures 
whose faces he cannot discover, though 
they watch him—and who rave in un- 
known tongues but noiselessly—noise- 
lessly! He has visions of smooth, 
enormous spheres that spin with horri- 
ble velocity, but with no sound. Both 
spheres and figures sometimes diminish 
to mere specks and pigmies, and then 
rush out rapidly into their former colos- 
sal proportions. The slow whirl that 
goes on within his brain, seems to be 
enlarging his head. Already it is the 
head of a giant. When he puts his 
hands to it, they feel like the hands of 
a child. His teeth alone retain their 
former size. He feels them foolishly 
small, and disproportioned to the Titan- 
ic space they now occupy. Although 
oppressed by a deadly and motiveless 
fear, he yet feels that this is droll, and 
therefore smiles—not because his mirth 
is really quickened into life, but because 
he feels that it would be unnatural not 
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to smile, at what his intellect perceives 
is amusing. 

He rises from his chair, and, holding 
the lamp above his head, looks in the 
mirror. The face he sees there does 
not occur to him to be his own, and he 
regards it with a sad and alien interest! 
There is a cold sweat on the pallid coun- 
tenance. The eyes are very bright and 
large under the brows. The black curl- 
ing locks droop heavily, damp with per- 
spiration. One blue vein is swollen and 
unusually visible in the forehead. He 
thinks this strange, and finds himself 
wondering why it is so. Then he 
smiles, and remembers, like a discon- 
nected memory, that he is somewhat 
excited. Then he laughs silently. He 
gazes in the mirror for long minutes. 
The sense of his own personality aban- 
dons him. The face he sees. still less 
than ever, if that could be, seems his 
own. He finds a stronger, a more ab- 
sorbing interest in the contemplation of 
its mournful beauty. How bright and 
calm are those eyes! How sternly 
sweet is the mouth, and the full rounded 
chin! How graceful the drooping locks 
around the forehead! He watches the 
fine tremble in the dilated nostrils. Then 
he finds himself touched with pity for the 
pallor and mortal sadness of the face. 
Gradually, an awful consciousness re- 
turns and mingles with that lunacy of 
pity, and, as he gazes, he sees the eyes 
grow humid, and overflow with tears. 

God !— 

The exclamation, bursting from his 
lips, startles the silence of the room, 
and seems the charm which calls forth 
the solemn clang of a bell. He hears 
it, from the belfry of a neighboring 
church, strike the houvr of eleven. 
Every stroke vibrates on the night, and 
seems to shake the stars. The tears * 
are his own. He dashes them from his 
eyes, and clenches his lips till they are 
suffused with a stain of blood, in the 
effort to keep down the stormy sobs 
that rise in his bosom. The agony re- 
mains until the last vibration dies on 
the shadowy air. Then he is calmer, 
and more proud and stern. But the 
whirl in his brain continues, and the 
terrific spectres thicken in his haunted 
mind. In that dense, inward lethargy, 
there is now a mingled sense of despair 
and exultation rising with a mighty and 
thundering stir. The hot blood leaps 
in his veins like lightning, and his heart 
throbs with the pulse of a Titan. Yet, 
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outwardly, he is calm, but it is the 
calmness of a marble statue possessed 
by a fury. 

He sits like one dead, while this inte- 
rior tumult rises in breast and brain, 
and grows wilder and stronger as the 
slow minutes drag by. It does not 
abate nor pause. Yet now, sweet fan- 
cies and sad, tranquil thoughts, like soft 
rays of heavenly light, fall and fade 
upon the stormy midnight of his mind. 
He thinks how quietly the sleeping 
multitudes lie beneath the dark and si- 
lent sea of sleep which floods the town. 
He sees, as in a dream, the numerous 
strange faces of the sleepers, young and 
old, beautiful and ugly—faces that are 
brown and wrinkled, or fair and smooth 
—holy, evil, sensual, -delicate, sullen, 
queer, lovely, and mournful faces—all 
in the one horizontal position, all with 
closed eyes, all shadowed, smoothed, 
and softened by sleep. He thinks of 
the bright, living faces that looked into 
his own that day with smiles and greet- 
ings—all composed, changed, and quiet 
in their slumber. He remembers his 
mothey, who sleeps in the home beyond 
the evening hills. He sees her grave 
and placid countenance, with all its 
reverend wrinkles smoothed with rest. 
He sees his young brothers and sis- 
ters in their childish, innocent repose. 
While the fury and madness eddy in 
his brain like a whirlpool, his wandering 
fancy floats away to the distant grave 
of his father, and sheds a weird light 
upon the withering herbs and grass 
which fringe the lettered head-stone, 
and spire from the narrow mound, all 
crusted with a thin hoar frost, and 
gemmed with cold dew which glitters in 
the pale light of the stars. The weird 
light he has imagined rests still, and 
shows the inscription on the stone, and 
every blade and leaf of the crisp herb- 
age on the grave. Then it sinks, slowly, 
down into the dark earth, making 
it transparent as crystal, and shows 
small pebbles and shards interspersed 
throughout the clay, and the tufted 
roots and jagged fibres of the vegetation 
above; and the fat, red worms lying in 
small coils and spirals, or wriggling 
through the earth, and vacant worm- 
holes pierced in the yellow loam; and 
then, the slimy coffin-lid, with mouldy 
stains and smears upon its silver plate. 
It sinks lower, and illuminates the quiet 
skeleton reposing in the dry, gray dust 
within the mouldering coffin. The 


skull stares up to him with a mocking 
and mournful grin. Then all the light 
dies out in darkness, and he is alone, 
with that sense of a dreadful roar in his 
mind, and yet no audible sound! 

Some v: feeling that a shadow 
has fallen, softly and suddenly, upon 
him, and then a thought. Death! 
What is it? Only to cease, and be 
borne by a sad procession of black 
figures to an oblong cavity—the only 
hole in the wide natural landscape, and 
the smooth, unbroken blue above—and 
to be laid therein. To have the earth 
heaped over him, and covered with a 
layer of the sward. To lie there, slowly 


_Mmouldering away toa yellow skeleton, 


with which the undetectable and sentient 
soul still lingers. To look up at night, 
filled with an abiding sense of rest, and 
be conscious of the gentle weight of 
earth reposing on the coffin-lid' To 
watch the worms, the mystic roots and 
fibres of the herbage, the gem-like dew 
glittering on their tops, and above them 
all, the broad and hollow dark. To look 
up, as the mocking and mournful skull 
has looked, into the pallid faces of those 
who bend above the grave. To lie there 
till the bones are dust, and the moveless 
dust shut in by the confining clay, goes 
slowly around with the gigantic revo- 
lutions of the whirling globe—while 
stars and suns wax and wane, and the 

at. ages waste away; full of rest, 
and without change, while the roarin 
mob of life, and all the solemn joys an 
miseries of earth, sink and swell unheard 
forever. Around and around with the 
big world—a little heap of wise and 
happy dust, lying movelessly beneath 
the grass-grown surface! 

Was it a clap of thunder, was it a 
still, scornful voice, that spoke from its 
roar—Obey? Of course; it only needs 
a steady hand and calm courage. His 
hand is steady; his courage is calm. 
Calm ?—Yes, calm—somewhat giddy— 
somewhat excited—but calm. Will the 
motion of the spinning world be un- 
pleasant to the sentient bones? This 
awful whirling in his brain is not pleas- 
ant ; but it will be different then. He 
will lie still—it is only the great globe 
that will whirl. -Hush! He will not 
think of them—but’ the faces of his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, and every 
face he knows, crowds his memory. 
Farewell, then, all—and now, no more! 
The sleeping image of Mabel rises in 
his mind. Her soft, gray eyes are 


. 
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closed in slumber, but her countenance 
is surpassingly fair, and sweet with a 
happy dream. Farewell, Mabel; and 
now, no more! What will she say 7— 
Hush!—What will Murdock say?— 
Who cares! Curse him! he had his 
rent to-day, and may attend to his busi- 
ness, just as if nothing had happened. 
Let him wonder why he did it. Let 
every one wonder, if they like. When 
a man is weary of the world, he has a 
ight to die: his life is his own. But 
why not? Yes, certainly ; it will settle 
conjecture. He takes a sheet of paper, 
and writes, in large, black letters— 
Weary of the pia This he puts in 
@ conspicuous place on the table, and 
then breaks the pen, and flings the frag- 
ments away. 

Rising, he crosses the room with slow 
footsteps. The lamplight shines softly 
on the bust. The dark, deep shadows 

«lend a tenderer grace to the pure fea- 
tures. He puts his arm around the 
graceful neck, and gazes in the hushed, 
sad face. Then he murmurs gently, 
“Farewell, dear Clytie,” and presses 
his lips to the sweet and quiet forehead. 
He has leftastainthere! Blood! How 
came his lips bloody? They are stiff, 
and slightly pained. Going to the mir- 
ror, he wipes them with his handkerchief, 
and then scans his face. It is slightly 
flushed now. How bright his eyes are! 
No matter: they will be dim soon. 

Now comes a pause in which the blood 
seems to creep away from his heart, and 
all madness dissolves, leaving him sen- 
sible, cold, resolute, and desperate. He 
has something in his hand, something 
that gleams in the shadow by his side, 
like steel. He stops and thinks. Who 
will come up first to his room in the 
morning? His neighbor the dentist, 
probably, as usual. How he will start 
when he sees him lying there! Then 
he will rush over, and touch him. Will 
he drop the hand when he finds it cold? 
Will he hurry from the chamber, and 
bring up a crowd of other people? 
Hush! What low whispering—what 
frightened faces—what unusual tumul+ 
in the bright morning sunlight of the 
room! Hush! How strange it will be 
—how ghastly—howawful! The white, 
rigid face of. the corpse, its distorted 
features staring from the black, bedab- 
bled hair, up at the ceiling—with one 
dark gash on the throat, and the linen 
stained with frightful scarlet! On the 
carpet beside it, a dark, wet stain, which 
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whoever touches will take away his hand 


—red! Will it horrify him? Will he 
start away, and get water to wash the 
smear from his hand? Will it be some 
weak man, who will faint, and sink down, 
deadly white, beside him? Or will it 
be some strong-nerved man, who will 
merely turn a little paler, and not mind 
it more? How everything in the room 
will be tainted with the general horror 
of that ghastly group gathered around 
the prone, relaxed body! How livid the 
light will be! How glaring the sunshine! 
Listen! The low note in the colored 
throats of the pigeons, sitting as usual 
on the eaves of the building near the 
back windows, heard distinctly in the 
hush of the chamber! The statues will 
feel what has been done, and will declare 
it in their stillness. Every object in the 
room will be seen by strangers’ eyes, 
and be remembered with the deed for- 
ever. 

He looks at the razor in his hand. 
The steel blade shines bluely in the 
quiet light. There will be a thin, red 
stain upon it then! How they will 
shudder when they look at it! A 
ghastly smile starts out upon his face 
as he thinks—which of them will dare 
to use their own: the next morning! 
The fancy brings a more ludicrous one 
in its train. He imagines them all 
wearing their beards; he imagines them 
with long beards on their breasts like 
Jews. How droll Murdock would look 
so! Then his mind rebounds to its 
deadly purpose, and, with a sudden mo- 
tion, 4 puts the blade to his throat. 
Supposing he should fail! He pauses 
and thinks. After all, it is not safe to 
trust the chance—he might fail. 

Therefore, he flings down the instru- 
ment, and, going to his bedroom, brings 
thence a vial and a glass. This will 
be nethen---atonnep he had forgotten it! 
Is there enough? Yes; enough! He 
empties the liquid in the wineglass, 
and puts down the vial. The rapid 
fumes of the laudanum have tainted the 
air of the room. Well, itis not like the 
famous Aqua Tofana—-the subtile poison 
of Italian vengeance, and fatal wine of 
the Borgias—whose mere odor withered 
the breather’s life away, as the Autumn 
withers leaves. But it will suffice, and 
there is romance in the, death that it 
brings. Let the thought which has 
flowered around the draught be to it a 
garland of night-shade and funeral rue. 
Farewell, earth! Stay—what is the 
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time of exit? The hands of his watch 


point to a quarter of twelve. So: and 
now— 

The liquid has already wet his lips, 
when one long, thrilling shriek shivers 
the quiet! It streams through his mad- 
ness, and blows it away like a wind! 
One wild leap of his heart, which drives 
the blood through every artery, and 
then, stricken with a paralysis of fright, 
he listens in the curdling silence! The 
glass has fallen from his hand, and lies 
broken on the carpet. Foramoment he 
thinks the cry sounded within the room, 
and stares to see some one whom he 
imagines has hidden there, and watched 
him. Then he is suddenly sensible that 
it came from without, and, recovering 
himself, he rushes to the window. 

The shriek evidently came from a 
range of dark and dirty houses huddled 
together in a narrow alley beneath him, 
on the tops of which, leaning from the 
window, with all present memory of 
what he had been about to do banished 
from his thought, he now gazes. There 
are no lights, and everything is still. 
For a moment he asks himself whether 
he was deceived—whether that long, 
thrilling shriek, like the voice of a wo- 
man, was the work of his own fancy. It 
could not have been, and yet—there is 
no sound—no disturbance among the 
Trish families in the houses beneath him. 
Seemingly, every one is asleep. Dart- 
ing from the window, he seizes his hat 
and cloak, and leaving the chamber, 
rushes down, gaius the front street, runs 
quickly around to the rear of the build- 
ing, and stands in the fetid alley. He 
walks through the place, peering up at 
the dark windows, and into the dismal 
door-ways, mostly open, and voidin 
into the cool air the filthy miasmas o 
the wretchedness and poverty within. 
But there is nothing to be seen or heard. 

He fancies it was the cry of some one 
asleep. He leaves the alley, and walks 
listlessly down the street. His excite- 
ment, like his interest, has sunk down 
to a dull, lethargic, wearied calm. He 
does not think of returning to his room, 
nor does he—so little self-consciousness 
have the events of the last few minutes 
left him—think of the dread verge on 
which his spirit had been tottering, 
when the shriek dissolved the cloud of 
madness on which he had floated thither, 
and blew him over and beyond it into 
the natural world. Drowsed to utter 
apathy, he wanders down the street 
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to the deserted square. Water street, 
dark and still, stretches beyond the 
bridge to the southward. A few slen- 
der masts stand upright at the ad- 
jacent wharf. The sachems’ heads, 
on the architrave of the What Cheer 
building, are dim in the darkness. He 
can but faintly trace the letters of the 
legend. What Cheer? No Cheer! 
None for you, grim ghosts of red- 
browed braves, who, centuries ago, with 
the sole kindly English words ye knew, 
welcomed Roger Williams to the strand 
where Miantonomah was king! None. 
for you in your unlegended graves, from 
Canonicus to the least of you! None 
for the White Man after you! None 
for the Dark Student! 

None? For him, and the public gene- 
rally, there is, in one sense at least, 
Cheer, and very good cheer too, in the 
cellar of the low wooden house, a few. 
paces on, where a gleam of light from 

low shows the sign over the entrance 
—J.GInn, RESTAURANT. Toward this 
sign he wanders. He is now in the 
mood when one goes anywhere for the 
sight of peel ty cite face beside his 
own, and freely accepts any chance for 
converse, with even the lowest human 
being; so he goes down the stairs of 
the cellar to the interior. Its further 
end is lighted by a sconce on the low 
wall, in the full glare of which stands a 
bright mulatto boy, his brightness some- 
what clouded just now by the darkened 
— of Mr. Ginn, in which he cowers 
sulkily—his round head set in opposi- 
tion to his hunched shoulder, which has 
ceased to propel the arm in the inter- 
rupted operation of cleaning knives. 
Mr. Ginn stands with his back to the 
entrance, poising his clenched fist in a 
manner peculiarly his own, as if calcu- 
lating how much it weighs, and whether 
it is heavy enough to drop upon the black | 
bullet-head of his small scullion. The 
boy, meanwhile, with the corner of his 
white apron gathered in his left hand, 
which he swings slowly to and fro, and 
his right heel slowly rubbing the calf of 
his left leg, eyes Mr. Ginn, askance, 
with a queer expression of sulky humor 
on his bright, dogged face. 

‘Well, Guinea,” remarks the Dark 
Student, adopting, with an attempt at 
jocosity, the customary amplification of 
Mr. Ginn’s name, invented by the boys 
of Brown University, from whom the 
cellar derives some patronage—‘‘so 
you’re maltreating Charley, again?” 
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* Mr. Ginn drops his clenched right 
fist with a smart clap into the open 
palm of his left, and faces about briskly 
with a long expectoration at the spit- 
toon in the corner. 

‘*Maltreatin’ 7—A-am that,’’ he re- 
lies, in a measured drawl, and with 
ignified gravity—“ your uncle’s just up 

to that thing, as usual. Come a minute 
later, and you'd a seen him goin’ right 
into him. That’s what you lost, you 
know. Where did you, drop from? 
Take a chair with a plash cushion, and 
set down on the floor.” 

The Dark Student accepts the invi- 
tation disguised in these metaphorical 
terms, by seating himself on a stool. 
Mr. Ginn surveys him with his hands 
in his pockets, under his white apron. 
He is a short, thickset man, very neat 
and dapper, with very high-standing 
collar, of unsullied purity; a very gay 
neckerchief, with a red cornelian dog in 
it for a bosom pin; a brown sack coat, 
and black trousers, with an ample 
spring full over his brightly polished 
splay boots. He has black hair, curled 
tightly, and well oiled—a great deal of 
forehead—not much nose, but a great 
deal of nostril—a thick, frowsy, black 
beard around his pale face—and thin, 
compressed lips. 

“You’re open late, Guinea,” says 
the young man, wearily. 

“«A-am that,” responds Mr. Ginn. 
“But your uncle just thought he’d 
brush up the saloon a little on 
Saturday night, you know. Cleanli- 
ness is the pe-culiar feature of this 
establishment. Mind that, you young 
Mandingo cuss in the corner, or you'll 

t your hide trimmed smart, you may 

t your life on it!” 

r. Ginn has certain prominent con- 
versational peculiarities. The first is 
(and in a world given over to self this 
may take the guise of a colloquial vir- 
tue!) an utter abstinence from the use 
of the personal pronoun “I.” His 
nearest approach to an acknowledg- 
ment of his own personality is slurred 
over in the sound—* A”—which he 

nounces short, as in “fat.” He 
prefers (which is his second peculiar- 
ity) to shadow his own personality by 
the term “your uncle,” thus admit- 
ting everybody indiscriminately as his 
nephew. 

he Dark Student watches him with 
a quiet eye, and philosophizes on him. 
He takes high ground, and surveys him 
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in his littleness. He weighs him with 
the Ideal Man, and finds him wanting. 
He sums him up as a being—one of a 
mob of things fashioned in clay to the 
image of humanity, who might well be 
swept from the earth, and no one be the 
loser. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ginn stands, his legs 
a little asunder, and his hands in his 
pockets, softly, whistling a popular 
negro melody. He has no intimation 
of the estimate placed upon him by the 
other. . 

‘* What’s your com-prehensive intel- 
lect revolvin’ over, about this time ?” 
asks Mr. Ginn, suspending his whistle. 

The Dark Student, his felt hat 
slouched over his brows, and his cloak 
wrapped around him, is sitting moodily 
in the glare of the camphene lamp on 
the wall. His comprehensive intellect 
is revolving Mr. Ginn, very much 
to that person’s damage; but he 
omits to say so, and merely remarks 
that he is thinking of nothing particu- 
lar. Mr. Ginn lights a cigar, offers 
him another from his own case, tender- 
ing his own for a light, and requesting 
him, jocosely, not to draw all the 
Spanish out of the borrowed weed in 
igniting his own. Both smoking, Mr. 
Ginn, with his cigar in his mouth at an 
angle of forty-five degrees upward— 
the lighted tip being level with his left 
eye, which he keeps closed—surveys 
the Dark Student with his right. 

“ A-was a-goin’ to get at your idee 
of charity — ben-evolence — chuckin’ 
away quarters to ragged boys in the 
street—but a-won’t ;—but what’s your 
ides of life now ?—in an ordinary sense, 
that is?” 

“My idea of life? 
I'll tell you one of these days. 
yours?” 

‘‘Life,” replies Mr. Ginn, recover- 
ing, “is a reg-u-lar double-jointed sum 
in algebra, with an awful remainder. 
It’s a com-plete thimble-rig—when you 
look for the little joker he aint nowhere 
in particular. That’s your uncle’s 
opinion, an’ he don’t tell it to every- 
body for nothin’, you can bet your 
life !” 

“ And what do you know about alge- 
bra?” asks the Dark Student, surlily. 

“Algebra? That’s your uncle’s 
favorite study, an’ you'd better believe 
he’s posted up in it. The arts and 
sciences are his weakness, sir. They 
are that.” 


Well, Guinea, 
What's 
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The peculiar manner, and the rowdy 
lingo of Mr. Ginn, so familiar to the 
Dark Student as to excite no attention 
under ordinary circumstances, impress ° 
him vividly to-night. He contrasts 
him with Sir Philip Sidney, and Roger 
L’Estrange—with Fenelon and Chan- 
ning, and decides him to be a gross atid 
vulgar caricature of humanity. He 
accounts him a social barbarian whom 
no missionary can, or will convert. He 
calls his speech, jargon; his manner, 
apish; his life, a farce; his soul—has 
he a soul? 

‘Life, my young friend,” resumes 
Mr. Ginn, with much philosophical 

rofundity of manner, “is a case. 
When aman drinks, it’s a awful case. 
Not that a-don’t take my toddy when 
a-can—moderate, ye understand, ~< 
for the good of the corporation. Bu 
there’s some people who do swill it 
down dreadful. When a-come across 
a man of that description, ye know, 
it does make me savage—well, it does. 
And when a-catch him a-lickin’ his 
wife—well, now, that’s tryin’, ye see! 
a-just drop him!” 

He puts _up his left hand to imper- 
sonate the man that does it, ard slaps 
his clenched fist against the palm, to 
illustrate the way in which he “ drops” 
him. The Dark Student sinks him 
down another grade, as a ferocious 
wretch, and is disgusted. 

“Similar to that,” continues Mr. 
Ginn, ‘‘is a hod-carrier a-come across 
tother day. A cussed Irishman, of 
course. Gets drink somehow; dunno 


,how, for he aint in work. Licks his 


wife, just for rum an’ ugliness, an’ 
drives the children out 0’ doors. Preci- 


ous little they git for mudgeon, a-can ~ 
+] 


tell ye. They’ll sturve yet, or your 
uncle’s no prophet. A-just eatches 
him at that game, t’other night—wo- 
man a hollerin’, but keepin’ the cries 
shady. you know, for—a-m blowed if 
a-ever see the like of them women !— 
they won’t get their husbands into 
trouble by singing out, if they can hel 
it, an’ they’ll stand any given amount of 
wallopin’ from the brute beasts. Well, 
ye see, a-detects him a puttin’ it on to 
ber, and a-just tears at him, tail up, 
yanks him down stairs, an’ trims him 
awful handsome, a-can tell ye !” 

“‘Look here, Ginn,” says the Dark 
Student; “I don’t admire your vio- 
lence. You were just as bad as he 
was. Just as bad.’ 

VOL. VI.—2 
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Dark Student! In the old romances 
that you love to read, there are stories 
of strong men who were wont to obey 
their impulses and do such deeds as 
this man did, only that their chivalry 
was far more cruel, and took expiation- 
of the wrong done, never short of 
heart’s blood and heart’s life. They 
were called knights errant. The 
wore the coat of mail, the barred he 
met, and the plume. You read their 
chronicles with pleasure and with pride. 
And the point we make against you is, 
Dark Student, that you cannot see 
your own ideal of chivalric motives 
and chivalric deeds, when it leaves the 
mist of beauty which belongs to dis- 
tance and time, and stands in the clear, 
common air of daily life, without the 
coat of mail, the barred helmet and the 
plume! 

“Tf you had given some food to the 
woman and her children, and let her 
husband alone, you’d have done better, 
in my opinion,” continued the young 
man. ‘ But you’re more ready to fight 
than feed, Mr. Ginn.” 

Mr. Ginn says nothing, but turns 
away. “You got that basket ready, 
Charles?” he demands, from behind 
the counter. 

‘* All right, sa,” pipes the answerin 
treble of the boy, as he lifts a cove 
basket from the floor. . 

The Dark Student looks at the bas- 
ket, and Mr. Ginn looks in a furtive 
way at the Dark Student. 

“Tt’s' some dirty towels,” remarks 
the caterer, carelessly, feeding thus a 
supposed hunger of curiosity in the 
mind of his visitor, ‘“‘a-goin’ to the 
wash.” : 

But the Dark Student does not heed 
him. He has taken the cigar from his 
lips, and is listening. 

‘* What’s that noise, Ginn 2” he asks. 

They both listen intently to a strange 
sound like dropping water, penetrated 
at intervals with something like a low 
moan. Unable to determine its nature 
for a moment, they then recognize it as 
sobbing. It evidently comes from the 
sidewalk, up the steps. The Dark 
Student walks hastily to the door, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ginn, and looks up to the 
street. Mr. Ginn passes him, and dis- 
covers a child at the top of the descent, 
shrinking away from the light. 

“Hullo, boy,” cries Mr. Ginn, 
“‘what’s the row! Here, you just come 
down here.” 
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The child lingering, he seizes, and 
deposits him on the cellar floor. 

* Blessed if it aint one of ‘em,’’’ he 
ejaculates. 

Who “one of ‘em’” is the Dark Stu- 
dent does not at all apprehend. But 
the child before him is a very small, 
stunted, dirty boy, barefooted and 

a, who sobs and whimpers bitterly 
with his little fists in his eyes. 

‘* What-in-thunder—are you doin’ out 
o’doors this time o’ night?’’ asks Mr. 
Ginn. “Come now, sonny, don’t ye 
break your heart for nothin’, ye know, 
er yer uncle ‘ll have to go into mourn- 
in’, and crape’s awful ex-pensive. Dry 
up—dry up. ‘0 Susanna, don’t ye cry 
for me,’ is the word. Where’s yer 
mother, an’ what’s the special difficulty 
now !—” 

It is some time before Mr. Ginn suc- 
ceeds in reducing the child’s grief to a 
low, stertorous sobbing. Itis with some 
difficulty that he gets him to that state 
in which he consents to keep his small, 
dirty fists from his eyes. His face—a 
ware squalid, tear-stained, begrimed 
ace—is expressive of real anguish. 
He is cold, too, and shivers. Mr. Ginn 
takes him summarily by the collar, 

him along on the run to the other 
end of the cellar, seizing a stool on the 
way, and planting it before the few coals 
in the range, sets him on it to get warm. 
Then he gets some victuals on a plate, 
and brings it to the child. He has to 
use some persuasion to make him eat 
what he has brought, which end he ef- 
fects in his own rough way. The little 
fellow at last eats, and sobs—the former 
with some voracity. Some secret turill, 
just stirring in the heart of the Dark 
Student, confesses that Mr. Ginn is not 
such a bad sort of a person, after all. 
But he suppresses it, and bides the 

uel. 

“Now, then, my young cove,’ says 
Mr. Ginn, briskly, “‘ a-just want to know 
—cat-e-gorically, where ye come from, 
and what ye’r a doin’ out this time o’ 
night? Where’s yer mother ?—an’ 
how come she to let ye loose when you 
ought to be a-bed? Give’n account of 
yerself. Don’t ye be afraid of your 
uncle, for he’s goin’ to be good to ye, 
an’ you know he might leave ye some 
property in his will.” 

** Don’t talk to the child in that way, 
Ginn,’’ snaps the young man ; ‘‘ he wont 
understand you. You've asked for his 
mother half a dozen times already. What 
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has she to do with him—how do you 
know he’s got one ?” 

““Wh-y! don’t a man of your great 
intellect per-ceive that this boy’s moth- 
er’s that very Irish woman whose hus- 
band licks her? He’s one o’ the chil- 
’ren. An’ don’t ye recollect givin’ that 
boy a half a dollar out here in College 
street this very day? Saw ye do it, 
my-self, from a-window.” 

**Q-h!? murmurs the Dark Student. 
It has not occurred to him before. 

‘*O-v course,” drawls Mr. Ginn. 
“There’s a somethin’ in the wind, ye 
see, and a-am bound to find it out! 
Why aint ye at home, sonny? Father 
been a-cuttin’ up his pe-culiar didoes 
again, hey? Out with it!” 

The little boy begins to cry again, 
and sobs out plaintively, in a voice just 
touched with a slight brogue, that fa- 
ther came home drunk, and he was afraid, 
and ran away. 

‘'That’s it, is it,”? says Mr. Ginn. 
‘Did he lick yer mother? No? Was 


a-goin’ to, I suppose, soon’s he got: 


ready. Allright. We'll fix him.” 

‘* How came you to come down here ?” 
asks the Dark Student, kindly. ‘Did 
you—” 

‘* Never you mind how he came down 
here,” -interrupts Mr. Ginn, growing 
very red in the face. ‘ He follered his 
nose, probably. Wich is a small one, 
but ekal to the occasion.” 

The Dark Student forgets to resent 
this rude speech in wondering why Ginn 
colored so when he made it. 

‘‘ For that’s all right, you may bet 

our life,’ continues Mr. Ginn, “ an’ if 
it aint we'll make it right in the mornin’. 
Now then, we’ll just shut up this shop, 
an’ tortle. Say, you Charley, there’s 
yer week’s wages on the counter. Ye 
can leg it now, an’ mind ye’r here 
dreadful bright an’ early on Monday 
morning, or I'll trim ye till yer skin’s 
white!” 

Off scrambles the mulatto boy with 
great celerity. Mr. Ginn sees that every- 
thing is in order, and then turns down 
the light. The Dark Student is already 
on the sidewalk. Mr. Ginn, with his bea- 
ver set jauntily on his head, the covered 
basket on his arm, and the child beside 
him, follows, locking the door behind. 

‘¢ Of course you know where he lives,” 
said the Dark Student, absently, refer 
ring to the boy. 

* Don’t a-though,” answers Mr. Ginn 
‘¢ Well, a-don’t know anything else!” 


\ 
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They go up North-Main street, in si- 
lence—the little fellow trotting along 
beside them, with an occasional snuffle. 

‘“‘Ginn,”’ says the Dark Student, sud- 
denly, as they reach the building in 
which he has his chambers, ‘*do you 
know that I heard a scream in this 
quarter to-night?” 

““No? Did ye, though?” is. the an- 
swer; ‘‘ what else?” 

‘‘Why, nothing else,” is the reply; 
“it evidently came from those Irish 
houses in this alley, but I couldn’t find 
out who made it.”’ 

‘Well, this poy lives down here,” 
says Mr. Ginn, as they enter the dark 
lane; ‘perhaps he knows about it.” 

The child, upon being questioned, 
does not know. 

The trio stop for a moment before a 
wooden tenement, from whose half-open 
door issues a sickly smell, which makes 
the Dark Student shudder. His com- 
panion is of less delicate sensibilities, 
and has been, perhaps, inured by long 
endurance of such odors, for he mani- 


fests no emotion whatever. He waits, . 


with stolid gravity, to hear some in- 
timation of separation for the night, 
from the lips of the young man. He 
evidently expects the Dark Student 
to depart; but no such intention is in 
that person’s mind. He is rather curi- 
ous to see what sort of a den this squalid 
boy is nightly kenneled in, and waits 
Mr. Ginn’s escort. 

‘‘ Hadn’t we better go in, Ginn?’’ he 
remarks, carelessly; ‘let’s see the end 
of it.’ 

‘+ Y-e-s,” hesitates Mr. Ginn; ‘‘look- 
o’here; ye see that wooden house up 
the lane, across the street, don’t you? 
House with a-porto-ricor, and pillars? 
O-v course; say, why couldn’t ye just 
step along there—walk in at the front 
door—’tain’t locked, ye know—into the 
room, right hand side of the entry— 
that’s my room—and just wait there five 
minutes, and a-’ll be right along, and 
tell ye all about it. ’Cause, you know, 
there’s a desperate case o’ small-pox in 
this house, and you'd better not risk 
comin’ in.” 

The Dark Student listens to this pro- 
position. He sees the house with the 

ortico and pillars. He sees, also, that 

r. Ginn wants to get rid of him. 

‘¢Bother, Ginn,” he replies, ‘‘I’m 
not afraid of the small-pox; I want to 
go in with you; I want to talk to the 
boy’s mother. Come, let us go ahead.” 
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* Mr. Ginn scowls, and looks dissatis- 
ed. 

‘*O well, a-don’t care,” he blurts out, 
“if ye just want to put yerself in 
danger, a-am willin’; on’y yer uncle 
wouldn’t like to see ye spotted all over, 
an’ yer head lookin’ like a huckleberry 
pad in’, and beyond vaccination, ye 

now. Go ahead, Timmy; and don't 
ye miss yer way in the dark, sonny.” 

Timmy goes ahead, and they follow 
him up the cavernous gloom of the dark, 
crazy stairs, slowly groping their wa; 
on tip-toe. The boards creak bene 
them at every step. The darkness is 
close and thick around them. Horrible 
smells, with one dense, sickly odor of 
greasy boiled cabbage above them all, 

ll the stifling air. Up one flight into 
a thicker darkness, Where the smells are 
stronger; five uncertain steps along the 
corridor, holding by the clammy bani 
ter; around a corner up three stairs; 
around another, where p The both stum- 
ble upon more stairs; up these, and 
they pause at length, with no definite 
idea of the shape and extent of the 
place where they stand. The house 
Is strangely astir to-night. Subdued 
movements and deadened tones, which 
attended their groping ascent, with in- 
articulate sounds, gruff, muffled voices, 
and low whispers, now reach them as 
from a pit below, all blended in one 
vague sense of a hideous life, awake 
and moving in the wretched dwelling. 
What has broken the slumber of this 
many-peopled den to-night? Listen to 
the murmurs that infest the darkness! 
Listen! . 

The boy has opened a door—it must 
have been ajar, for it made no sound in 
opening. They have a consciousness 
of some cavity, through which creeps a 
breath of warm, foul air, tainted with a 
strange, vapid odor. What is it? It 
flashes upon the Dark Student, and 
conscienée rises in his breast, aghast, 
and smites him! The dying murmurs 
seem to swell into a wild, accusing roar. 
The memory of what he would have 
done an hour ago sweeps upon him 
like a whirlwind; a blacker darkness 
rushes down and floods the impene- 
trable gloom; and, while his knees 
tremble, and a cold sweat starts upon 
his forehead, and thrills of fear cree 
through his frame, he feels the sense 
a dreadful finger, pointing at him from 
the eclipse rouad. He perceives the 
odor of laudanum. 
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He hears the voice of his companion 
subdued to a low whisper, bidding the 
boy wake up his mother, or get a Tight. 
He hears the little bare feet pattering 
about in the darkness, and then he hears 
them stumble. There is an incoherent 
sound of other children’s voices from a 
room within, talking and crying blended. 
Then there is alow moan, and the child 
begins to cry. Is it something white, 
stirring there within on the floor? Hush! 
another moan; another stir of that white, 
formless something! The child is still 
crying, but in a hushed, forlorn way. 
He hears his companion fumbling in his 
clothes, and then he sees the blue scratch 


of a lucifer on the adjacent wall. Ano- . 


ther, and another, and the match spits 
bluely and ignites. Before it fairly 
flames, Ginn has stepped softly into the 
room, shading it with his hand. It 
lights, and the darkness vanishes. Good 
God! what is this! There is a man 
lying on his back on the floor, and a 
woman huddled near him in her night- 
dress! The light only glares for an 
instant on her agonized and ashen face, 
and the glassy stare of her eyes, and 
then goes out, leaving them in a moré 
dreadful darkness. What is it? what 
is it? A hundred whispering voices 
seem to gibber the words upon the air. 
He had only one glimpse of his com- 
anion, in which he had seen him stand- 
ing with the basket on his arm, and the 
match in his raised hand; but he had 
seen him in that moment turn deadly 
pale, and open his mouth like one who 
ped for air. Quick, Ginn, quick! 
or God’s sake! there’s something the 
matter here! The match will not light, 
Ginn tries another, succeeds, and gets a 
lamp lighted which he has found on the 
chimney-piece. The awful secret of the 
room is laid bare! 

They have raised the woman from 
the floor, and laid her, feebly moaning, 
in the bed. They have touched the 
body on the floor. It is moist and warm 
to their touch, but the life is there no 
longer. He is quite dead. It is a 
dreadful sight to see the corpse in its 
torn, soiled, laborer’s clothes, lying 
there amidst the squalid confusion of 
the room, the burly limbs all relaxed, 
and the yellow, rigid, brutal face, and 
bleared eyes wide open, staring at the 
low ceiling. A lamp, which had fallen 
from om, ey lies there beside him, 
with its tube and wick soaking in a 
small prol of oil. There is a black 
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bottle lying on the floor near his hand. 
Rum, of course. He has drunk himself 
to death. Takeitup! smell of it! No: 
he drank much rum in his poor, besot- 
ted life; but for his last and most effec- 
tual draught, he chose another poison. 
There is nothing in the bottle, now, but 
ad smell of the laudanum that killed 


Take the question to your heart, Dark 
Student, anid meditate it well! Judge 
between a deed attempted and a deed 
done; compute the difference, and de- 
cide whose is the greater sin! You 
would, after your manner, have drunken 
poison from a dainty glass, because you 
were weary of the world, which had 
done nothing to weary you—and you 
knew too little, and cared too little, what 
it had done. This poor extinguished 
clod—perhaps, he too, was weary of the 
world; and I will give you odds that he 
had some good, substantial, desperate 
reason for being so, where you had 
none. He, too, after his coarser man- 
ner, drank his poison from a vulgar 
bottle, with no dark, romantic thought 


‘of Aqua Tofana, the subtile poison of 


Italian vengeance, and fatal wine of the 
Borgias; but, perchance, with some 
unutterable, savage, and frightful rage 
at the life which he had never known 
how to command, and turn to profit or 
to honor; and with a violent desire to 
drown it with the liquid death which is 
now within him. Think of it! He wasa 
poor, ignorant, besotted, brutalized Irish 
laborer. Generations past, and a gene- 
ration present, of a selfism of which 
yours is but the microcosm and pigmy 
symbol, resulted in him, as in millions 
like him, making him all he was, and 
never to rise above that level, but to 
sink lower and lower forever. You are 
not poor, nor ignorant, nor besotted, 
nor brutalized, nor branded, even in the 
Christian land where all are free and 
equal, with the stigma of an alien 
birth and low condition; nor have 
you ever done the fair day’s work 
for the unfair day’s wages, which 
cursed him with the unequal curse of 
the race of Adam. He lies there on 
the bare floor of this wretched chamber, 
stark dead, with a hundred reasons for 
his death written on his miserable visage. 
You, too, could you have had your way, 
would have lain thus in to-morrow’s 
sunlight ; but not upon a bare floor, nor 
in a squalid chamber, nor with one ex- 
cuse legible on your face, or on the his- 
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tory of your luxurious life, for such an 
act; but only your base and selfish 
weariness of a world in which men like 


_ you should be healers and redeemers 


—only that excuse which is a pretext 
and alie! Think of it, Dark Student! 
Think of it while the crust around your 
heart is shattering before an agony and 
a sorrow not your own. Think of it 
while you hear the heart-broken moans 
of the wife who clung to him, and loved 
him, though beaten and abused; and 
think of it while you listen to the fright- 
ened sobbing of his child! 

His child. Ginn has seated himself 
in horror and stupefaction, and the 
little fellow cowers near him, terrified, 
and orying. There is more crying, 
too, hard by. In an adjoining room 
there are two little girls. They are 
to be seen sitting in a trundle-bed, 
afraid to leave it, and weeping bitterly. 
None of the children know precisely 
what has happened. Their childish 
lamentations, mingled with the low 
moans of the mother, hardly disturb the 
fearful inner hush of the room. Ginn 
gets up, and motioning his companion 
to silence, takes the boy in his arms, 
carries him into the room, and, putting 
him into the bed with them, bids him 
stay there, and sitting down on the bed- 
side, questions the little girls. They 
are more intelligent and less stupefied 
than the boy. He learns from them 
that mother was in bed, and father came 
home swearing. He cursed very loud. 
Mother was frightened, and came into 
our room. Father didn’t come into our 
room. Father wasn’t drunk, because 
he didn’t stagger. Father stopped 
cursing and swearing, and drank out of 
a bottle which he took from his pocket. 
Then he breathed very loud for ever so 
long. Then he opened the window, and 
cursed two or three times. Then, in a 
little while, he fell down very hard. 
Mother was frightened, and ran in with 
the lamp to him. Mother tried to lift 
him up, but she couldn’t. Then mother 
screamed very loud, and fell down, and 
the lamp went out, and they heard her 
groan. Nobody came up stairs. We 
didn’t go in to mother, because we were 
afraid. We sat in the dark, and called 
for Jimmy. We didn’t know where Jim- 
my had Yo to. We don’t know any 
more. hat ails father, Mr. Ginn? 

Mr. Ginn soothes them as well as he 
can—tells them to keep quiet—and, 
coming back, rehearses what they have 


told him to the Dark Student. He 
drank laudanum a little while before 
you tried it, Dark Student—about the 
time when your egoistical life had 
brought you to the conclusion of doing 
a dreadful something with a razor to 
that fine throat of yours. And she 
shrieked just in time to postpone your 
thirst—that is, just in time to keep you 
from your purpose, till God could send 
you here to learn a wholesome and an 
awful lesson. Learn it well. young 
man. Think of it when you next pon- 
der the philosophy of Each and All; 
and when you remember that nothing 
is bound to itself alone, but that every- 
thing serves all things, think that tho 
shriek of stricken agony which eased 
this poor woman’s heart, went out on 
the Autumn night with another mga | 
for you, and was the angel cry whic 
pierced and dissolved your madness ! 

He does think of it, and can only 
stammer out some incoherent words in 
reply, so miraculous and awful is the 
thought of it. The thought of it 
keeps him deathly white, and bathes 
his forehead with a cold sweat, and 
makes him tremble. Ginn is white, 
also; and, when he speaks, there is an 
emotion in his hoarse and whispering 
voice, which subdues whatever is gro- 
tesque in his speech, and makes it 
tragic with simple horror and wonder. 

“This is a awful: case,” he says. 
‘Just look at that woman, and them 
children, and that man there! What’r 
we goin’ to do about it? Where'd he 
get the pison? Who’s the ’pothecary 
sold it? Its laud’num ye know, an’ 
where's the label on the bottle? ’Taint 
there! A-just want to know what 
*pothecary sells that amount of laud’num 
to an Irishman like Gilhooley, an’ don’t 
put no label on the bottle, ye know!” 

The Dark Student does not answer, 
but he remembers that he himself pur- 
chased laudanum that very day at a 
druggist’s near by, where the counter 
was tended by a boy, who sold it to him 
without asking any questions, or label- 
ing the vial. If to him, why not to 
Gilhooley ? 

+‘ Where'd he get the money, an’ he 
not in. work? That’s the question,’’ 
demands Ginn. 

A terrible supposition darts into the 
young man’s mind. He goes quickly 
to the children’s room. 

‘* Boy,”’ he whispers, ‘‘ what did you 
do with the silver id gave you to-day ?” 
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‘*Father took it away from me,” 
whimpers the child. 

The young man totters back again, 
with a burning mist in his eyes. 

‘It’s awful—a-say it’s awful!” con- 
tinues Gian, with a fierce energy of 
manner, but. keeping his voice down to 
the horrified leew. “Look at it. 
The last time a-looked at that poor, 
dead cuss, a-yanked him down, an’ 
licked him for beatin’ that woman on 
the bed; an’ now we. come in, twelve 
o'clock o-night, an’ we find him stiff 
dead with pison. Damned if it don’t 
make yer uncle’s hard heart soft!” 
He stops a minute to wipe away some- 
thing from his eyes, with a red hand- 
kerchief. Perhaps it was a tear, which 
the hard heart had overflowed them with 
in softening. 

*¢ Look a-here,” he resumes; ‘ a-am 
a regular, ugly devil, an a-know it. 
A-am a total cuss, an’ keepin’ a eatin’ 
saloon don't improve no man’s temper, 
but this does take the starch out o’ me. 
A-am down on that man for committin’ 
suicide, an’ when he lammed that wo- 
man, a-was onto him; but you just 
put yerself in his boots, an’ consider 
it. Look a-here—a-am posted up in 
the facts. Miss Gilhooley, there, she 
told me that he got seventy-five cents 
a day for totin’ brick an’ mortar up a 
ladder, from mornin’ to night. That’s 
four dollars an’ a half a week, ye 
know, an’ will ye have it now, or 
wait till ye get it, ’s the principle, 
you understand, with the man that 
hires him. How'd you like to do that 
amount o’ work, an’ have a wife and 
three young uns to feed, for four dol- 
lar an’ a half aweek? Mind—he don’t 
get his wages any way regular, but 
takes it out in store-pay—orders on a 
grocery, ye see, which takes off a- 
profit. A-sayit’shard! A-say a-don’t 
blame no man for gettin’ desperate an’ 
takin’ to drink under them circumstan- 
ces. An’ when a man’s in liquor, he does 

t ugly, an’ don’t care who he hits. 

adn’t no education, ye see, an’ don’t 
know different. An’ it does rather 
strike yer uncle that, if he was in 
that po-sition, and saw big-bugs wal- 
lowin’ in cash, and not willin’-to do 
anything for him, he’d feel uncommon 
savage—well, he would, now.” 

He stops again, and, with a strong 
contortion, chokes down a tremble in 
his voice. 

** But,” he continues, **here’s the 


worst look at the matter. That man 
aint had no work for a month. No, 
sir! Not for a month, an’ he couldn’t 
get it, an’ he bas a wife an’ three 
chil’ren to feed. What’s yer opinion 
of life now, under similar circumstances ? 
Ye know ye were a-goin’ to tell me, 
one of these days. Supposin’ ye just 
let it out now !”* 

“My God! Ginn, how did they live?” 
exclaims the appalled listener. 

‘Well, a-guess some of ’em didn’t 
live,’’ answers the caterer, with some- 
thing like a ghastly smile creeping out 
on his face. 

** A-didn’t want to let ye know,” he 
resumed, fiercely; ‘‘a-didn’t want to 
have ye up here to-night—though its 
well you’ve come—but ye’r in for it, 
That basket—ye needn’t look in it, 
It aint towels. Its bread an’ its meat 
for that woman an’ her little chil’rer. 
Don’t you say a word. A-don’t want 
to be buttered for nothin’. Yer uncle 
don’t leave no money in his will te 
the charitable institu-tions, an’ get his 
name put in the papers; nor he don’? 
stick up big posters round the street 
when he gives a dollar. But he c-a-n" 
let a woman and chil’ren starve before 
his eyes, no how. A-’ve fed ’em, and 
that’s the way they lived. A-’ve fed’em 
for three weeks—cuss the expense, a- 
say, but a-couldn’t ha’ done it for- 
ever. That’s the story.’ . 

There is a tear on his face, and this 
time he does not wipe it away. The 
Dark Student sees it roll soul: down, 
and drop from his cheek, to be lost in 
the air. Lost? No; not lost. 

An’ now, look o’here,’”’ he bursts 
out, starting up; “there’s something 
to be done. Hear that woman moan- 
ing! Somebody ought to be called in. 
A-can’t bear the idea of gettin’ a stupid 
watchman, who couldn’t do nothin’! 
An’ if a-wake up somebody in the 
house, we'll on’y have a lot of Irish 
women yellin’ an’ kickin’ up the devil 
for nothin’! Say—you stay here, an’ 
a-’"ll drop over to Miss Miles—that’s 
where my room is—an’ she’ll come. 
She’s used to treatin’ sick folks, and 
dead folks, an’ a-’ll be back soon.” 

He goes off suddenly, on tip-toe, leav- 
leaving the Dark Student alone. Alone 
in that fearful room—the dull gleam of 
the lamp showing the dead man staring 
at the smoky ceiling—the low moans 
of the heart-broken woman, on the bed, 


in his ears—he can yet only think of’ 
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the good things in the man he had 
so despised, and his heart does justice 
to Mr. Ginn. Not Sir Philip Sidney 
nor Roger L’Es , debonair and 
stately gentlemen of a poetic day; 
but a man who, if they were what 
the world believes them, would have 
shone in their honor and esteem. Not 
Fenelon or Channing, but a creature 
with a very human heart. 

He comes back, at last, with Mrs. 
Miles. She is a little, middle-aged 
woman, with mild, bulging, blue eyes, 
and a yellow handkerchief tied round 
her head, under her chin. She is very 
much horrified just now, but not quite 
as agitated as might be expected. For 
Mr. Ginn has prepared her mind with 
the whole story outside, and she has got 
over the worst effects of it. While the 
two men lift up the body to a table, and 
close the staring’ eyes, and decently 
compose the limbs, she applies herself 
to the task of reviving the poor woman 
in the bed. This she succeeds in doing 
to some extent at last. Her efforts at 
consolation are, of course, fruitless. 
They serve little other purpose than 
to touch the heart of the Dark Student, 
and revive his fallen respect for human 
nature. 

“Ginn,” whispers the young man, 
‘‘why didn’t she—what’s her name ?— 
Mrs. Gilhooley—why didn’t she apply 
for relief to somebody? Why didn’t 
she go to the City, and represent that 
she was in want?” 

Mr. Ginn looks at him steadily, and 
purses up his lip, as if he would whis- 
tle. Then he smiles faintly. 

“Why didn’t the City go to her?” 
he answers sententiously. ‘ Supposin’ 
she didn’t want to be bundled to the 
poor-house ?—that’s all the City’d do 
for her. Supposin’ she had a streak of 
pride, and didn’t want to be a pauper? 
Why didn’t the City fix things so’s 
her husband could get work, an’ why 
didn’t they shut up the rum shops, an’ 
indict a man who lets such a house as 
this, which aint fit for no decent hog to 
live in, though poor foiks have to? 
Say? Why didn’t somebody come an’ 
see to her, without waitin’ to be asked ? 
I did. Didn’t send up no card, but 
walked straight in, you know, with her 
boy under my arm. Say—why didn’t 
you come yourself? Saw you to-day, 
on the sidewalk, when you asked that 
small boy of hers why he didn’t have 
to shoes. ‘Aint got none,’ says he. 


Saw ye give him a half a dollar then, 
and walk off. Why didn’t ye foller 
him up then, when ye’d a chance? 
Don’t blame ye, ye understand, but 
you see ye’re one of them kind that 
don’t get up an interest in such things, 
because ye don’t know what they are. 
Yer uncle does! Somebody aint got 
no time, nor no cash for everybody 
that wants it. Ye see??? 

Yes. The Dark Student does see, 
not exactly through Mr, Ginn’s un- 
statesmanlike, unphilosophic eyes, it is 
true; but then, he sees. He sees that 
individuals and institutions have each 
their own special fish to fry, and are 
pre-occupied, to the sore detriment of 
the Gilhooleys. He sees that the 
separation of Church and State has 
been accomplished a little too effectually 
—religion being one thing, and politics 
another. He sees that there must be 
some victims to the spirit of society— 
the selfism which binds upon its fore- 
head like a frontlet, and writes upon 
its broad phylacteries the words, Every 
Man for Himself, and God (why not 
the devil, too?) for us all,—until its 
tardy charity, scared into Christian re- 
membrance by a thousand starving 
cries, denies its selfish philosophy, and 
starts up in make-shift plans for public 
soup and calico balls! When shall 
the beautiful and wise compassion that 
fed the Syrian multitudes, eighteen 
centuries ago, be poured into the heart 
of this world’s life, and animate its 
hand to work a social miracle, and feed 
forever the multitudes to-day ? 

«« Besides,’’ resumes Mr. Ginn, sink- 
ing his voice to a lower whisper, and 
putting his hand over his mouth as if to 
keep the voice down, “* Miss Gilhooley 
there aint no beggar. She’s an un- 
common fine Irishwoman, ye know; 
an’ if she hadn’t had him for a husband, 
or if it hadn’t gone wrong with ’em both 
—he wan’t in work half the time, ye 
see—an’ he got down-hearted, an’ took 
to drink, she told me—she’d have been 
somebody. She’s got her own notions 
of pride, though she’s come pretty low; 
an’ she’d rather work, if she knew how, 
than beg a favor, ye see. Tell ye 
what, my ‘boy, there’s a good many 
stripes and shades o’ poor folks, an’ 
you'll get your eyes peeled to that fact 
one of these days—well, ye will!” 

‘Well, Ginn, he’s dead now, and 
what are they going to do?” asks the 
young man, sadly. 
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“Don’t know,” replies Mr. Ginn. 
** Something ’ll turn up, Ireckon. Some- 
thing does, generally. He’s dead, any- 
way, an’ a-don’t know as he’d have done 
any good by livin’ longer. Fello de 
se, the coroner’s jury ‘Il find him guilty 
of, to-morrow. Can’t blame him, all 
things: considered, for times was hard 
with him, an’ that’s a fact.’ 

The Dark Student turns away for a 
minute. When he faces Mr. Ginn 
again, there is a strange trouble in his 
face. 
“ Ginn,” he says, faintly, “ I’m going 
home. I want you to give this to her 
when she recovers, and I’ll see to it 
that she does not come to want.” 

It is a twenty-dollar note. Mr. Ginn 
looks at it with amazement, and then 
looks at the Dark Student. 

*‘Tt’s a saw-hoss,” he murmurs, iden- 
tifying the printed XX. on the bill. 
- Well, I swear!—If this ain’t gener- 


ous ” 

“No, Ginn, it is not,’’ interrupts 
the young man. “It is you who are 
generous, and not me. ou were a 


poor man, and out of your narrow means 
you sustained the poor. I am not poor, 
and—0O I blame myself for not knowin 
more about the poverty—the want pe 
misery, under my very windows. But 
T’ll do better.” 

So be it. You were sick with self, 
young friend, and are now convalescent. 
This humble and thoughtful charity, 
this dawn of sympathy with your suffer- 
ing kind, and this promise of a better 
future, are worth far more than all the 
careless silver you have ever given at a 
street-corner—far more than the mur- 
derous coin you blindly gave. 

“Look a-here!” Mr. Ginn foams 
over with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Well, J swear! 
I say ye’r a brick—with a gilt edge! 
Yer uncle’s proud of ye !” 

“Hush! Ginn,” says the young man, 
with a motion towards the bed. Ginn 
understands it, and is mute. 

“She'll get it,” he whispers, sub- 
siding. ‘It'll help the poor creatur’ ; 
and, maybe, when she gets up again, 
she’ll find somethin’ to do for her chil’- 
ren.’’ 

**T’ll see to that,” replies the young 
man. “I’ve found the way here, and 
Pll come again. This is an awful 
—awful lesson. Oh, God forgive 
me !”? 

The victualler is mute before this sud- 
den burst of an emotion which his simple 
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heart cannot understand, and, without 
a word, suffers the young man to pass 
from the room, and leave him and his 
landiady there alone. 

Alone, while the Dark Student blindly 
gropes his way down the stairs, his eyes 
blotted with repentant tears. The same 
low murmurs and whisperings he had 
heard, when he brought his hard and 
careless heart up to that fearful room, 
awake again behind the closed doors of 
the many families the wretched house 
contains, as he descends; and attend 
him going down—no longer with a hard 
and careless heart—until he passes out 
from the filthy portal into the pure air. 
The stars shine, with an ancient and an 
awful beauty, over wood and field, and 
sea and sleeping city, and on the dark- 
ened continent. Their signs and cyphers 
of holy fire burn solemnly above a 
world gone wrong. Yet trust that the 
world gone wrong, and still going wrong 
from year to year beneath their sacred 
and passionless rebuke, shall yet go 
right! for they shine to-night above an 
altered heart; and wherever, on the 
wide globe, one such awakens from its 
baleful dream of self, and renews its 
early vows of service to humanity,— 
there is born a beam of that struggling 
morning, destined to rise in human 
souls, and broaden grandly down blessed 
ages yet to be. 

The Magian of the world’s hope, pon- 
dering known laws of the contagion 
of example, will calculate what space 
of time must elapse before the pro- 
cess of the reduplication of the Dark 
Student’s life is complete in fifty such 
as he, presaging the blissful era. 
Yet, now he waits, and must wait, for 
the man perfect in self-forgetfulness 
and heart, the genius of whose example 
shall work the beginning of the end. 
Ah! must he wait long? You, who 
read this page, perhaps it is you who 
were the Dark Student whose episode I 
have just told. If so—if so in any re- 
semblance or experience—it is with you 
the question lies! Let him not, then, 
wait long. Let him, the Magian of the 
world’s hope, at least, at some not too 
distant time, have it to answer—* The 
star of the Human Commonwealth is in 
the sky,’’ when some sad questioner, pale 
with watching for the day, shall sigh to 
him the words whose legendary music 
floats from the grave of Roger Wil- 
liams—‘* WHAT CHEER, BROTHER,— 
Wuat CHEER?” , 
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VICTOR GALBRAITH. 


NDER the walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bugles began to play, 
Victor Galbraith ! 
In the mist of the morning damp and gray, 
These were the words they seemed to say ; 
‘Come ‘forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith!” 


Forth he came with a martial tread, 

Firm was his step, erect his head; 
Victor Galbraith, 

He who so well the bugle played, 

Could not mistake the ae sE it said 
‘Come forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith!” 


He looked at the earth, he looked at the sky, 
He looked at the files of musketry, 
Victor Galbraith ! 
And he said with a steady voice and eye, 
“Take aim; I am ready to die!” 
Thus challenges death, - 
Victor Galbraith. 


Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and red, 
Six leaden, hele on their errand sped; 
Victor Galbraith 
Falls to the ground, but he is not dead, oad 
His name was not stamped on those balls of lead, 
And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 


Three balls are in his breast and brain, 
But he rises out of the dust again, 
Victor Galbraith! 
The water he drinks has a bloody stain, 
“Q kill me, aud put me out of my pain!” 
In his agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 


Forth dart once more those tongues of flame, 
And the Bugler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith! 
His soul has gone back to whence it came, 
And no one answers to the name, 
When the Sergeant saith 
‘¢ Victor Galbraith !” 


Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 
ss pigs re, aos ‘ 
Through the mist of the valley damp an 
The sontinials hear the esnad teal pte wai 
“That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith!” 
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PLANT-MUMMIES. 


a= Psalmist says :—‘* Thou madest 
man to have dominion over the works 
of thy hand; thou hast put all things 
under his feet.”’ And truly , man is the 
master of the world. 

There comes a joyous breeze in free- 
dom through the air, and sings its merry 
songs in rush and reed, or plays sport- 
ively with branch and briar. But see, 
man stands upon the breezy hill; and 
catches the light-footed wanderer above ; 
he stops him on his fruitless errand and 
makes him a servant, a slave. The wind 
can no longer roam at will over hill and 
dale; he must turn, in restless haste, the 
huge wings of a mill, or he is bound in 
towering sails, and has to drive mighty 
ships through the impeding waves. 

There rushes a bright, cheerful spring 
from its cold mouatain home down 
into the plain, and as it leaps over 
rock and root, it dashes its snow-white 
foam into the dazzling sunshine, and 
raises its little anthem of thanks and 
praise at every fall, in every valley. 
But here, also, the master stands in its 
way and compels it, a child yet, to turn 
the mill-wheel; or he loads the well- 
grown river with heavily-laden barges, 
that it must carry from land to land to 
the mighty ocean. 

The fish of the sea, the fowl of the 
air, and every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth, the trees and the herbs, 
the stones and the metals—they are all 
slaves and serfs of man. Even the 
lowest, made in the image of God, is 
still master of all the powers of Nature. 
The South Sea Islander makes plants 
support him, and beasts serve him; 
they build his hut on land, and carry 
him in boats over the seas. Savage and 
inhospitable winter fashions the water 
into clear blocks of ice to build the Es- 
= house; the seal furnishes oil 
or his lamp, the whale gives him ribs 
for his boat, and heads for his arrows. 

But it is not the strong arm and the 
skillful hand of man that make him thus 
master of Creation. His mind is the 
ruler of the world, the true Lord of Na- 
ture. It makes the sea and the moun- 
tain his slaves, so that the ice of the 
Pole, and the heat of the Tropics must 
serve him as he wills. And when he has 
mastered all that eye can see, and hand 
can grasp, when the present has nothing 
more to give him, and the future seems 


to elude his grasp, he descends into the 
past, and raises even the spirits of the 
departed to serve him. 

Man had exhausted the resources which 
the vegetable world of our day afforded 
him; every herb bearing seed, and 
every tree in which is the fruit of atree 
had been to him for meat. But he desired 
more, and his restless, insatiable mind 
longed for new realms and new powers. 
So he went back into distant ages and 
exhumed the bodies of ancient genera- 
tions. For animals and plants both, 
are made faithfully to return, to their 
common mother earth, whatever they 
have taken from her. The beast of 
the field, and even proud man die, 
and dust returns to dust. Plants, 
also, the firstborn children of the earth, 
must die, and return to the bosom of their 
great mother. But they sink only to 
rise again, or if buried beneath the ruins 
of ages, they preserve, even there, in 
eternal night, a breath of their former 
vitality, and centuries after, their dead 
bodies become, in the hands of man, 
once more a source of light and life. 

From the western coast of France, 
vast desert plains stretch far east, 
through northern Germany and Rus- 
sia, until they are lost in distant and 
unknown Siberia. The traveler shud- 

“ders, he knows not why, as the bound- 
less expanse first strikes his eye. There 
is no fresh waving tree to whisper words 
of good cheer and pleasant welcome ; 
there is not a hill, “which God de- 
lighted to dwell in.” All is level, co- 
vered with brownish-red heather, with 
the golden blossom of the broom and 
thorny juniper-bushes. Only now and 
then a green marsh relieves the oppres- 
sive monotony, and grazing herds of 
cattle give life to the scene; but soon 
again the desolate moor spreads far be- 
yond the horizon in dark, dreary dullness. 
The air hangs in gloom over the life- 
less swamp; even the moor fowl cries 
as in agony, and the swift swallow, 
chasing light-winged dragon-flies over 
the rushes, twitters in an undertone, 
and utters mournful complaints. Po- 


verty alone dwells on the borders of 
these desolate plains ; low huts scarcely 
venture to raise their turf-roofs a few 
feet above the ground, and the dwellers 
on marsh and moor show in their pale, 
downcast features, that the clear air of 
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heaven but rarely greets them, and that 
the pure water of highland springs is a 
luxury unknown. 

Yet, these moors are a world of their 
own, peopled by races of beings, found 
nowhere else, and furnished with plants 
unknown to other lands. They have 
their history as well as the lofty moun- 
tain and the rich valley; they are born, 
they grow and prosper, they decay and 
vanish. 

On many a plain, on lofty table 
lands, or close to the ocean’s restless 
pulse, wherever water gathers, from a 
thousand invisible sources little pools 
and miniature lakes are formed, which 
the clayey ground or solid rock beneath 
prevents from reaching their great home 
in the sea. Upon these waters, little 
tiny plants appear, hardly visible con- 
ferve; they come, man knows not 
whence, but they multiply in amazing 
haste and soon cover the stagnant pool 
with living green. Of a sudden, how- 
ever, they are gone; they have sunk 
down to the bottom. There they 
form layer upon layer; slowly, indeed, 
for the naked eye measures them only 
by hundreds of generations; but as 
particles of sand and stone gather in 
their hidden folds, and-as the bodies 
and shells of countless minute animals, 
who found a home in the waters above, 
are buried amidst them, they rise year 
after year. Gradually they afford a 
footing and food for numerous water- 
worts, in whose mouldering remains 
mosses and rushes begin to settle. 
These bind their roots firmly, they join 
hand in hand, and arm in arm, until at 
last they form a soft green cover of 
peaty mould, far and near, over the 
dark, mysterious waters. 

The older the moor, the firmer and 
stronger is, of c8urse, this turf cover over 
the brownish pool, that gives out a faint 
but piercing fragrance. Near the sea- 
shore, and in rainy regions, larger quan- 
tities of water frequently remain between 
the firm ground and the felt-like cover, 
so that the surface breathes and heaves 
like the waves of the great ocean. In 
drier countries, heath, hairgrass, and 
even bilberry bushes grow in the treach- 
erous mould. But the moisture beneath 
gnaws constantly at their roots, so that 
they die off, whilst the herb above clings 
pertinaciously to life, and sends out 
ever-new shoots—a faint, false sem- 
blance of life, like the turf on the moor 
itself, in its restless, unstable suspen- 
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sion above the dark-brown water be- 
neath. 

This turf-cover, consisting of count- 
less partly decayed plants and their 
closely interwoven roots, is our peat; 
those vegetable masses that, have accu- 
mulated at the bottom of the moor are 
bog-earth, and below them, as the oldest 
layer of all, lies the so-called black 
peat. As early, even, as the thirteenth 
century, these remnants of minute 
mosses were used as fuel; but it was not 
until the sixteenth century that the 
Dutch especially, who know no other 
kind of fuel, devised a systematic mode 
of making these treasures permanently 
available. Now, the upper turf is, du- 
ring the dry season, cut out into large 
square pieces, that serve mainly to 
cover the lowly huts, which the dwellers 
in those regions bury half under ground, 
and then raise a hen feet by loosely 
arranged stones. There they live, 
the most miserable of men upon earth, 
dark gloom all around them, and deeper 
gloom yet within their cheerless, un- 
lighted hovels. 

If the moor is deeper, ditches are dug 
to carry off the dismal water, and then the 
lower peat is carried away in large pieces , 
to serve as fuel. Often, when it is too 
moist, it has to be kneaded, pressed into 
form, and then carefully to be arranged 
in large, well-aired sheds, to dry and to 
settle. If water be allowed to stand on 
the excavated moor, the peat is renewed 
in a few years, and may be cut again, 
though the period varies from twenty 
to two hundred years in different por- 
tions of Europe. 

Vast regions of our globe are covered 
with these remnants of once bright, 
blooming flowers. The table lands of 
the Cordilleras in South America, the 
boundless plains of Siberia, one-tenth 
of all Ireland, a large portion of Ger- 
many, part of Scotland, Jutland, and 
Norway—even the sides and valleys of 
the Alps abound with such moors. The 
Polar Circles are not free from them; 
there, also, mosses and alge still grow, 
and so closely and thickly that they 
form, as it were, but one great mass of 
woody fibre. Their growth is peculiar ; 
they add every year new shoots to the 
upper extremities, whilst the lower as 
constantly die and change, when dry, 
into rich humus, but, when kept moist, 
into peat. Thus the famous Tundra, 
the giant-morass of Siberia, is an almost 
inexhaustible storehouse of this most 
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valuable material. In our own United 
States, it is well known, swamps of 
enormous extent abound in the South, 
overgrown mostly with cypresses, and 
containing large peat-bogs, into which 
man can only venture at the peril of his 
life. 

Almost inaccessible in days of yore, 
haunted by ghastly spectres, and illu- 
mined only by the treacherous light of 
will-o’-the-wisps, these dreary but valu- 
able regions are now cut through by rail- 
ways and canals. For miles and miles 
the traveler in Europe passes through 
the midst of countless gigantic heaps of 
peat. Here and there, miserable huts 
are half hidden ; stunted, squalid child- 
ren, play around them in dogged si- 
lence; in the distance a cross, formed 
of white birch poles, rises high in the 
air, and before it, lies prostrate their 
mother, buried in anxious prayer. Be- 
yond it, you see long rows of laborers, 
strong, swarthy men, breast high in the 
swamp, digging with eager haste, whilst 
others carry huge masses, well-balanced 
on their heads, to the drying-house. 

Here also the power of the small 
in the great household of Nature is 
strikingly illustrated. Tiny conferve 
and barely-visible swamp-mosses form 
vast moors, the fuel of nations, giving 
bread to thousands, regions full of won- 
ders and mysterious charms. <A diminu- 
tive water-lentil (Lemna trisulca) is the 
main laborer in this unknown and unseen 
process. With its little, dark green 
leaves, it lives entirely under water; 
only when about to blossom, it rises for 
awhile into the air, and then sinks for- 
ever to the bottom, there to be changed 
into peat. It forms closely-woven, 
thick layers, filled with sand and snails, 
and even trees. When conferve alore 
are at work, the rag lies in the shape 
of thin, paper-like leaves, as if year 
after year a new generation had lain 
down to rest on the corpses of the pre- 
ceding season. Small streams of water, 
flowing under ground, complete the 
decay of the vegetable matter, and con- 
solidate the whole, till it becomes 
blended in one confused mass. 

Dark and dismal the green turf 
stretches far away, as far as eye can 
reach. It knows neither spring nor 
summer. Below is the dark, unfathomed 
abyss. Here and there fierce gusts of 
wind, or strange powers from below, 
have torn the gloomy shroud asunder, 
and the dark, tack waters stare at you, 
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like the despairing eye of the dying 
sinner. Even the bright sun of heaven 
cannot light up the haunted mirror 
—its golden face looks pale and 
leaden. No fish swims in the inhospi- 
table- water; no boat passes swiftly 
from shore to shore. hatever has 
life and dreads death, flees the treach- 
erous moor. Woe to the unfortunate 
man who misses the narrow path! A 
a single step amiss, and he sinks into 
the gulf; the green turf closes over 
him and drowns the gurgling of the 
waters and the anxious cry of the victim. 

Far, far down in the depths of the 
moor there lies many a secret of olden 
times. Below the grim, ghastly sur- 
face, below the waters, below the black 
remnants of countless plants, lie the 
sad memorials of ages unknown to 
the history of man. Huge trees stand 
upright, and their gigantic roots rest 
upon the crowns of still older forest- 
giants! In the inverted oaks of Murten 
Meor, in Switzerland, many see the 
famous oak-woods that Charlemagne 
caused to be cut down, now, more than a 
thousand years a, For centuries the 
moors have hid in thei? silent bosom 
the gigantic works of ancient Rome, 
and posterity has gazed with awe and 
wonder at the masterly roads and 
massive bridges, like those built of 
Saco wood by Germanicus when 
e passed from Holland into the valley 
of the Weser. Far, in the deep, lie 
buried the stone hatchets and flint 
arrow-heads of Frisians and Cheruski, 
by the side of the copper kettle and the 
iron helmet of the Roman soldier. A 
Phoenician skiff was found of late, and 
alongside of it a boat laden with bricks. 
The skeletons of antediluvian animals 
rest there peaceably by the corpses of 
ancient races with sandfls on their feet 
and the skins of animals around their na- 
ked bodies. Hundreds of brave English 
horsemen, who sought an honorable 
death in the battle of Soiway, were 
swallowed up, horse and men, by the 
insatiable moor. And in years bygone, 
a Danish King Harold, called the Blue 
Tooth, allured with foul treachery a 
fair princess of Norway, Gunhilde, to 
Jutland. She came, and she vanished 
from the memory of man. History had 
forgotten her, tradition even began to 
fade; but a peat-bog opened its long- 
closed lips, and accused, late but loud, 
the bloody king of his wicked deed. 
The poor princess was found, far below 
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the peat, s ed and tied to a post, 
where her merciless foe had buried her, 
as he thought, forever, in the abyss. 

It is a strange and most melancholy 
charm which these low chambers of 
death have for the careful observer. 
Where once gigantic animals dwelt, 
and tropical plants flourished in 
splendor, where broad roads passed 
through the land, or forests stood 
in ancient pride; where trade and 
commerce prospered, and richly laden 
vessels sailed rom port to port—there 
now the dead moor covers all life and 
spreads its dread winding-sheet alike 
over the deepest sea and the richest 
valley. 

Even in our day, moors grasp with 
their death-hand at living nature around 
them. Here and there a lofty tree stiil 
rises from the dismal depth; in moun- 
tain valleys even groves and forests 
sometimes break the sad monotony. 
But in the unequal struggle the moor 
is sure to win the battle. Like foul 
diséase, the hungry moor-water gnaws 
at the roots of noble trees. It softens 
the ground, it changes it into morass, 
and the proud giants of the forest 
fall one by one, before.the dark, 
invisible foe beneath them. They 
resist long and bravely; but their roots 
are drowned with the abominable liquid, 
their hold is loosened, their leaves turn 
yellow and crisp; the wintry storm 
comes in fury, and the noble trees 
sink powerless into the grave at their 
feet. The struggle may be marked, 
even now, in all its stages. Thus, in 
the famous Black Forest of Germany, 
there rise on many a breezy hill glori- 
ous old fir-trees and graceful, silvery 
birches. Only a few yards beyond, 
however, the eye meets but with sorry, 
stunted dwarfs, trees crippled before 
they reached their hight, old before their 
time, and weak already, in the days of 
their youth. Their crowns are wither- 
ed, their branches hung with weird, 
weeping mosses. Then the trees be- 
come still fewer and smaller; low, de- 
formed trunks, with twisted branches 
alone survive. At last, these also dis- 
appear, and the dead quiet of the moor 
with its humble heath, broken only here 
and there by a dying bush, or a lowly 
hillock, reigns alone and triumphant. 

Even the sea has its moors and its 
bogs. When the tide recedes from the 
coasts of France and England, vast 
hidden morasses become visible. For 
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miles and miles they stretch into the 
sea, these wide oceanic meadows. En- 
gulfed plains, sunken marshes, where 
thousands of years ago a joyous world 
lived and loved, are now the home of 
fishes and muscles.! Often a tempest 
brings large tracts of this watery peat 
to the shore, or a fisherman drags huge 
pieces of bog from the deep. 

Stranger still is it, when the air en- 
closed in the fine, firm texture of matted 
roots and fibres, buoys a bog and raises 
it high up into the air. Then large 
pieces are torn from their ancient rest- 
ing places, and are ‘carried about like 
floating islands, at the mercy of winds, 
until the waves rend them into frag- 
ments, or the water they imbibe makes 
them too heavy, so that they sink once 
more down to their proper home. Such 
islands of peat have been found large 
enough to afford pasture for a hundyed 
head of cattle; but a few years destroy 
their form, and they disappear without 
leaving a trace behind them.. Near St. 
Omer, in France, these islands are left 
to roam freely, during summer where- 
ever they list, but in winter they are 
tied fast to the shore. Still others bear 
trees, even, on their surface ; and both 
Russia and Chili have such stran 
vagrants, formed of sea-grass, even in 
clear, transparent water. 

Rarely only, the moor despises the 
slow progress of undermining and 
silently engulfing living nature, and 
breaks, in wild fury, through its long 
ge The putrefying waters and 
the fermenting masses of decayed 
vegetation, beneath the closely woven 
turf, develop gases which then raise 
the plain into hills and. change the 
whole aspect of the landscape. When 
this force is very great, or when rocks 
and masses of earth impede its convul- 
sive movement, the swollen bog sudden- 
ly opens with hoarse thunder, and a 
black torrent of foul, hideous mire pours 
forth with overwhelming violence. Thus 
it happened in 182], at Tullamore, 
Ireland, when a huge bog, several acres 
in extent, broke loose, and traveled for 
nine miles, over a broken country. It 
laid waste everything it met in its 
course. Houses were leveled with the 
ground at its touch; trees torn up by 
the roots; the fields were covered and 
the valleys filled with bog. Thousands 
of men were summoned to arrest its de- 
structive march; dams were built, and 
walls were erected, but allin vain. The 
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torrent rested not in its fatal course, 
until its fury was exhausted, and 
silence once more brooded on the black 
moor. 

Far in the deepest deep of our mo- 
ther earth lie still older mummies of 

lants, that flourished and withered 
ong before the gates of heaven were 
opened and God’s bow was set in the 
cloud. They date back to the myste- 
rious days when the hardly formed 
are still incandescent, was but loose- 
y held together by a thin crust of pri- 
mary rocks. Below them the pent up 
fires of the vasty deep glowed and 
raged in untamed fury; above them 
hung a hot, stifling air, and huge mass- 
es of heavily laden clouds. Rain, fierce, 
incessant rain, poured down upon the 
chaotic scene; here and there the slight 
cover burst, volcanoes rose, continents 
eted first the light of heaven, and 
islands sank, to be seen no more. 
the powers of nature were unchained ; 
the earth was one vast battle field, on 
which the elements fought for the em- 
pire of the world. It was in those hours 
of gigantic strife, and, amidst the thou- 
sand thunders of a quaking earth and 
a threatening heaven, that huge forests 
were buried in the bosom of the earth, 
to wait in patience for the day of their 
resurrection. 

Upon the first islands that rose out 
of the gurgling, struggling waters, when 
land and water were parted by the 
Most High, there grew forests of. gi- 
gantic forms, of horse-tails and club- 
mosses, fall of beauty’ and luxuriant 
vigor, but they bloomed and blossom- 
ed not. Sigillaria gently waved their 
lofty crowns on their slender, cu- 
riously marked trunks. In the pride 
of their deur, rising high above the 
lowly bushes around them, they ranged 
themselves in copses and forests. Pa- 
rasite ferns fluttered in the restless 
winds, like green pennants, from co- 
lumn-shaped, gigantic canes, whilst 
gentler breezes whispered sweet secrets 
to the graceful rushes along the banks 
of interminable marshes, and Stigmarias 

ainted the quiet surface of peaceful 
inlets, with the beauteous image of their 
graceful foliage. Alge and mosses 
grew in pleasing forms on rock and 
stone, and struck their tiny roots deep 
into cleft and fissure. 

Where now Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, Melville and Bear, Island rise in 
the splendor of eternal snow and ice, 
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tall grasses were then rocking and 
dreaming of the wondrous time, that 
would come when Man should be born 
after the image of God. Trees, high 
and strong, bushes of strange, fantastic 
shapes, unbounded forests of colossal 
reeds and flags, overshadowed the shores 
of the dark ocean, encircled with dense 
night, large, ever-silent marshes, and 
crowned in graceful groups the table- 
lands of these islands. But silence 
brooded over them all. As no flower 
ever graced their lofty columns, so no 
bird ever sang in their branches, no 
deer ever rested in peace under their 
shadow. The sea alone, the great 
sea, had its life. Here the huge, flat 
head of a monstrous lizard rose heavily 
from under the roots of a mighty fern; 
there a shark of unmeasured dimensions 
shot, like a flash of lightning, through 
the turbid flood; polypi, snails of 
quaint shape, and muscles resplendent 
in brightest colors, crowded the shallow 
estuaries. A thousand curious forms, 
no longer found upon earth, peopled 
the silent waters, and generation after 
generation passed away, unseen by man 
and unknown for countless ages to come. 

They rose, they lived, and they died 
in utter silence and darkness. They 
returned dust to dust, or they sank into 
the bottomless ocean. Now the fury of 
fiery volcanoes would bury whole for- 
ests under masses 9f burning porphyry 
and basalt—then the sea itself would 
rise in solemn majesty, and, racing up- 
wards, fall upon ancient woods, break- 
ing down young and old, high and low, 
and leaving behind it but one vast mass 
of sand and stone, under which it had 
hid all their glorious beauty. Where 
neither fire nor water came, with giants’ 
power, to destroy, the huge ferns died 
a slow and silent death. One by one 
they would sink, weary of life and worn 
out by the fierce storm all around them, 
until gentle rains came, and with ten- 
der sympathy, spread a pall of white 
sand and bright colored stones over 


. their buried bodies. A new race sprang 


up from the exuberant bosom of na- 
ture; it also was laid low and buried 
under massive rocks and green turf, 
and a new forest rose, phoenix like, 
from its ashes. And again and again 
the furious tempest swept along, and 
covered them with dense layers of 
sand, or heaped rocks over their 

ave, as if he would fain have silenced 
sad the revengeful whisper of ante- 
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diluvian forests. There are places on 
earth, where one hundred and fifty of 
such successive generations may dis- 
tinctly be counted! 

But tenderly as nature had covered 
their dead bodies, still their race was 
not yet run, their purpose but half ful- 
filled. Tree by tree, and herb by herb, 
they lay peacefully in their grave. 
The storm sighed no longer in 
their branches, the upheaving earth 
shook not their lofty trunks. Warmly 
imbedded they slept in their quiet 
chambers. Thousands of years passed, 
and their rest was unbroken, their very 
existence unknown. No human eye had 
seen them in their prime; they had 
died and sunk into their grave long be- 
fore man dwelt in the world. But now, 
after centuries, man came and made 
his way through vast layers of clay and 
firm strata of rock; he descended into 
the deep of the earth, to exhume the 
huge forests that had lain there buried 
since the days of creation. He brought 
them forth, the corpses of long forgot- 
ten plants, to the light of a sun they 
had never seen before; he made their 
remains to work for him—his busiest 
servants, his most efficient slaves. It 
was thus that the ruins of the past 
became the masters of the present. 
These flowerless firstlings of creation 
were made to rule and control, at the 
bidding of the children of this day, 
wind and water, space and time. The 
light of earliest ages, safely buried in 
the bosom of our mother earth, was 
called to life once more, and made to 
shine bright and brilliant over land and 
sea. . 

In the lofty mountains of Peru, man 
found the black, shining mummies; far 
from under the ocean’s bed, he brought 
to light the same mysterious plants, the 
same gigantic fern-trees. A new book 
was opened to him; the coal-fields- of 
the earth became chronicles of ages 
unknown to history or tradition. Leaf 
after leaf was unfolded, and not a letter 
was found to be effaced. Whatever had 
had life upon land or in water, was care- 
fully preserved, in image or substance, 
in the long hidden treasury. Not a 
plant was missing, not a leaf was want- 
ing to rebuild the wondrous world of 
earliest ages. The dark night of deep 
mines unfolded an incredible richness 
and splendor of vegetable forms. As if 
with gorgeous tapestry, their walls and 
ceiling were found covered with grace- 
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ful garlands of unknown creepers. The 
rich tracery of delicate leaves and 
tendrils is marked in deep black on the 
lighter surface of the surrounding rock. 
Lofty trees stand, as they stood count- 
less ages ago, in all the juxury of their 
massive trunks, their wide spreading 
branches and beautiful foliage. Fossil 
trunks have been found, whose year- 
rings told of an age of more than eight 
centuries! Palms and tropical trees 
alternate with the pines and poplars 
of ‘northern regions; and there, too, 
sleeps the animal world of those days. 
Here is the big lizard, not one of her 
tiny scales wanting; there is the 
colossal shark, in all his huge dimen- 
sions. .They are all there, every plant 
and every animal, uninjured by the un- 
sparing tooth of time. Not a line is 
effaced, not a letter is illegible in this 
great book of nature. 

Man soon determined to employ the 
new power thus granted him; but, al- 
though Marco Polo tells us that the 
Chinese used coals as far back as his 
own time (1270), Europe did not employ 
them until about a hundred years ago. 
Then, however, began the reign of the 
new agent in man’s rule over the 
earth, and the strange spectacle is 
presented in some places, that the mum- 
mies of long-forgotten trees, reared in 
regions once tropical, but now icebound, 
must serve to warm the houses of men 
and to force tropical fruits in northern 
climates. Now, coal as fuel, drives the 
railway train and the steamer; it works 
in every factory, it burns on every 
hearth; it is to England more precious 
than gold and costly jewels. 

Its gases, the terror of the poor 
miner who but too often falls a victim 
of the terrible ‘‘ fire-damps,”’ have been 
changed from a death-bringing enemy 
intoamost usefulservant. To drive them 
out from the mines, they were at first 
conveyed in tubes to the outer air. By 
accident it was found that they could 
ignite, and from this simple attempt to 
effect an escape for a nuisance, man 
derived the light which now rivals the 
noonday-brightness, and gives peace 
and security even to overgrown cities. 

All this, and much more, we owe 
to the long buried mummies of plants 
that lived, we know not how many 

S . Truly, we see, as yet, but 
on if in a pri darkly,” and His 
wondrous works are hidden to our dim 
eyes. 
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RURAL OBJECTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA.* 


(PRE publication of this modest vol- 
ume introduces a new feature in 
American literature. Numerous as have 
been the English works devoted to rural 
life and the objects of the country, this 
is, so far as our knowledge extends, the 
first American book of the kind. That 
it is so is remarkable, for as a people 
we have a strong a A of the 
interest which surroun natural objects, 
and descriptive poetry is an abundant 
element of our literature. 

We know that learned treatises on 
particular branches of natural science 
are sufficiently numerous among us, but 
no writer has before blended the whole 
circle of investigation together, and 
given us the general picture of an in- 
teresting locality, as scanned by an ob- 
serving and reflecting mind, through all 
the changes of the seasons, and in all 
the variety of its animal and vegetable 
life. So thoroughly fresh and healthy 
a book as this, when it gradually gains 
the wide diffusion which is its Pym due, 
must develop new sources of interest 


to many dwellers in our villages and 
among our farms, and call into activi- 
ty minds before torpid in what they 
may have considered hopeless seclu- 


sion. In this way, Miss Cooper is a 
Deeg benefactor, contributing efficient- 
y to improve the tone and taste, as well 
as the intelligence of our population at 
large, which is eminently a rural and 
agricultural one. 

It seems to us worth noticing, that 
the love of nature and of the country 
appears especially to characterize the 
inhabitants of regions not generally es- 
teemed the most beautiful, or the most 
favored in climate. It is not among the 
dwellers in Italy, where every interest 
arising from historical association is 
blended with all that is magnificent in 
scenery, mellow and gorgeous in atmos- 
phere, and luxuriant in vegetation, that 
a love for rural life and an interest in 
the country and its objects have been 
nurtured. The vineyards of France, the 
bold olive-covered plateaus of Spain, 
have produced no such appreciation of 
landscape beauty, no such intimate 
knowledge of the wild products and 
tenants of the soil, as have been the 
growth of more northern lands, under 


duller skies, and in a climate most liber- 
al of cloud and snow than of sunshine, 
That branch of art which delights to 
portray the richness or picturesqueness 
of vegetation, the infinitely varied ef- 
fects of cloud and sunshine, the expres- 
sive outline of mountain and plain, the 
pursuits and habitations of rural life, 
flourishes best not in ‘ie southern clime, 
but among the mists of Britain, or under 
the sober skies of the Rhine. As of 
painters, so of poets. Not the Apen- 
nines, but the hills of Cumberland, in- 
spired Wordsworth. Tennyson, whose 
poems contain such a gallery of vivid 
landscapes, was born in level Lincoln- 
shire. Wilson’s energetic descriptions, 
Miller’s legends, all the German tales 
of imagination, lead the reader through 
the hills and woods of the North,—the 
Grampians, the Hartz, the Black For- 
est. Southern painters and poets deal 
with persons and passions ;—to north- 
ern poets and painters are reserved the 
elements of nature and that which in- 
habits them. 

In our own hemisphere, also, the love 
of nature, as evinced by our poets and 
by our landscape painters, seems to be 
strongest among our more northern 
people. This volume, therefore, comes 
fitly, not from among the ancestral do- 
mains of the summer States of Virginia 
and Carolina, but from the high cool 
valleys of Central New York, where 
snow covers the earth for a third of 
the year, and foliage is in perfection 
through less than half the circle of the 
seasons; from a region of monotonous 
ridgy hills, tall and silent woods, with 
an atmosphere as quiet in general effect 
and richness as any in our land. 

The appearance of a book like this 
naturally suggests, to those familiar with 
the many similar accounts of English 
rural life and scenery, some comparison 
between the two countries. Lying, if 
not between the same parallels of lati- 
tude, at least in climates as nearly equi- 
valent as may be found on opposite 
shores of the Atlantic; peopled by the 
same race, inheriting the same language 
and literature, the same arts, and, toa 
very great degree, the same habits anu 
customs, they present, as might be 
expected, many points of close resem- 
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blance, though the points of difference 
are still so many and so conspicuous, 
that the New World is, in all its fea- 
tures taken together, whether of nature 
or society, very far from the Old, 

The authoress of ‘‘ Rural Hours” has, 
in a contribution to the beautiful volume, 
entitled ‘‘Home Authors and Home 
Artists,” brought before our mental vi- 
sion many of the contrasts between our 
own new, half cleared, wooden-built 
country and the rural districts of Eng- 
land and France. Of all these, the single 
difference of the materials of building 
produces a dissimilarity which strikes 
the traveler with constant surprise. We 
remember distinctly, how, on first put- 
ting foot on English ground at the little 
hamlet of Sennen, near the Land’s End, 
and repairing to the humble hostel, 
called ‘the first and the last inn in Eng- 
land,” we were impressed with the stone 
solidity of the walls before us. Fresh 
from Central New York, where a stone 
or brick building was rarely seen out of 
the towns, and where an outhouse built 
of anything but pine or hemlock boards 
was an unknown thing, we were as 
much surprised at the massy walls of 
sheds and stables as afterwards at those 
of castles and ruined abbeys. The cities, 
though grave and sombre ‘in their air, 
were not unlike our own, but we found 
ourselves constantly wondering at the 
country towns past which we were 
whirled on the railways. To our eyes, 
accustomed to the shining New York 
or New England villages, whose clap- 
board and shingle “ clinker-built’’ 
houses, white as paint can make them, 
gleam through the long valleys for miles, 
the sober, red and gray, bricky looking 
villages of Warwickshire and Hamp- 
shire were a constant surprise. 

Our manner of building is as dif- 
ferent from that of Old England as our 
material. Here no low-eaved, heavy- 
thatched cottage hides, under a pictur- 
esque exterior, a multitude of sins, and 
clothes even sullen poverty with humble 
grace. The poorer class of dwellings in 
our country are of the barest, thinnest, 
most chilly appearance, and are as desti- 
tute of characteristic expression as the 
face of a simpleton. ‘Their inmates have, 
doubtless, a dry board floor instead of 
the cold earth, and their shingled roofs 
are better than decaying,” soaked and 
mildewed thatch. Yet, so far as ap- 
pearances are concerned, the English 
cottage has an air of snugness and 
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shelter woefully wanting in the Yan- 
kee house, which is, indeed, in this 
respect, far inferior to the humble. log 
cabin. And then our better houses, 
close to the highway, erect, stiff, sharp- 
cornered, full of windows as a lantern, 
so that we look through them from side 
to side, and see the clouds and sky 
beyond ;—they are sufficiently comfort- 
able, but they too often suggest a chill 
and shiver to the passer-by on a winter 
day. The English farm-house, in. its 
retired situation, broad, low-roofed, 
heavily built, sober colored, bicked by 
elms or ashes of a century’s growth, 
may not, be really better in a practical 
way, but it is certainly pleasanter to 
the eye. Who could put a Yankee 
white two-story clap-boarded house, 
surrounded by its white picket fence 
and some nineteen fresh planted, pole- 
like, hard-maple saplings, in a picture? 
And yet, how attractive, on the same 
canvas, is the substantial looking home 
of the English farmer! 

Turn to our farm buildings for the 
shelter of our crops and four-footed 
friends. We miss the long row of well- 
thatched ricks and stacks,—the barn 
itself, a timber frame with sides of per- 
pendicular boards, and a roof of the 
straightest, sharpest outline and angles, 
is simply a rectangular portion of space 
enclosed by the thinnest of partitions. 
We know that our agriculturists con- 
sider them better than stone walls with 
thatched roofs, that they keep hay and 

in sweeter and freer from mould; 
nevertheless, tested by their effect on 
the eye, and the capacity for pictorial 
representation, our barns are. worse 
than our houses. Morland could have 
made nothing of such farm-yards as 
those of Herkimer and Oneida. 

So far as men’s work is concerned, 
the general air of pleasantness and op- 
propriateness is decidedly better in the 
rural districts of England than in Amé- 
rica. That is, in comparing the struc- 
tures of generations, still existing, or 
not long passed away. And if we dwell 
for a moment on the far past, how much 
there is in England and how very little 
in America, of interest connected with 

s long gone by! 

Gilbert White, in his “* Selborne,” tells 
us how hundreds-of coins bearing the 
effigies of Antoninus and Faustina, were 
found in the dried bed of Wolmer Pond. 
Knapp, in the “ Journal of a Naturalist,” 
in describing his rural parish near the 
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Severn, gives an account of the still 
distinct mounds of an encampment at- 
tributed to the legions of Ostorius, and 
of ill-defined, yet undoubted traces of 
Roman roads. Everybody has read of 
the still standing towers, of the wall of 
Severus, in the north of England; of 
altars, votive inscriptions, and various 
relics of Roman dominion in the same 
region. And, not to dwell on the works of 
a yet remoter period, products of infinite 
labor of the wild tribes who held Britain 
enters to the beginning of its written 
istory—such as Stonehenge, or the 
Pictish towers and vitrified forts of 
Scotland; noron the relies of the later, 
yet half-fabulous, Saxon days—all Bri- 
tain, and England, in particular, is full 
of buildings showing the work of the 
early Normans, and scarce a parish is 
without church, or hall, or grange, dat- 
ing from before the discovery of our 
continent, and associated with events of 
ublic history, or legends of local or 
amily interest. 

But how is it with us? An old house 
built of Dutch bricks, with a crowstepped 
gable; a mansion temporarily occupied 
by some general officer in the Revolu- 
tionary war—such are the antiquities 
of our towns. In the country, there is 
generally nothing, save the Indian flint 
arrow-heads ploughed up in our fields, 
that primitive artillery of man, the com- 
mon relics of the first rude hunter-tribes 
on either continent. We can trace, in 
our vicinity, the remains of old fortified 
villages, whence the Onondaga warriors 
were summoned eighty years ago, to 
fall cruelly upon the Mohawk settle- 
ments. They are generally situated on 
a projecting point on the slope of a hill, 
protected on the sides and front b; 
steep ravines, while a stockade, sh | 
sometimes, a shallow ditch, guarded the 
more exposed parts of the circuit. 

Ona Dutch map of the New Nether- 
jlands, dated 1659, such forts or en- 
closures are depicted among the bears 
and deer, which, ‘‘ for want of towns,” 
fill the blank now occupied by Central 
New York; and beneath them is in- 
scribed the explanation, ‘*‘ Modus muni- 
endi apud Mahikanenses.”” Within the 
area of these enclosures, burnt spots, 
with bits of charcoal, mark the sites of 
the wigwam fires. Among other relics 
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fowad on such grounds, we have seen a 
brass ring, bearing the mystic cipher, 
IHS., a memento of early Jesuit mis. 
sions near the “Salt Lake,’? and a 
silver medal, stamped on one side with 
a rude view of Montreal, (the British 
flag flying from the walls,) while on the 
reverse is engraved the name and tribe 
of its tawny owner— 


CANEIYA. 
ONONDAGOS. 


But such things as these are not an- 
tiquities ; they are relics but of a few of 
the last generations ; and whatever dates 
may be imagined for the inscription 
on Dighton rock, or the mounds of the 
West, there is, in Central New York, 
but slight foundation on which to base 
any ante-revolutionary history. 

But, leaving out of view the works of 
man, and turning to nature itself, our 
comparison with England assumes a 
character more agreeable to our self- 
complacency. Our climate, if, from 
its extreme variation,* and the seden- 
tary habits it induces, it is less healthy 
than the mild and humid atmosphere of 
Britain, is far more splendid in its 
features; indeed, we may fairly claim 
that, embracing all the English varieties 
of weather within other portions of our 
year, we have, in our intense midwinter 
and almost tropical summer, two addi- 
tional seasons beyond those known in 
the sober land of our forefathers. 

Interesting as a comparison of the 
two climates would be, we forbear to 
enter upon it, and turn to the consider- 
ation of the living forms of the oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic. 


The animated population of our woods 
and fields presents a close general re- 
semblance to that of Britain, yet, in 
detail, it is almost entirely different, 
and, we think, more varied. 

Among the larger quadrupeds, now 
fast disappearing, our cougar is a cat 
of size a fierceness matched only by 


tropical species, at least, by no Euro- 


ean congener. Two lynxes are here 
‘ound, to offset the common wild cat of 
Britain; and the bear, so frequent in 
our forests, has not been known there 
within the historical period. Among 
the deer, our moose is the largest exist- 


*.On the 8th of March, 1843, we noted the thermometer, at sunrise, at 4° below zero. The 
morning was clear, with a mild south wind, and, at 1 Pp. m., the same thermometer was at 51°-- 


a change of 55.degrees in six or seven hours, 
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ing form, except the similar, or identi- 
| species of Scandinavia, and our 
wapiti, or stag, is a third larger than 
the Scottish red deer. Against our 
common, or Virginia deer, Britain shows 
two sinaller species, the roe and fallow 
deer. 

Turning to the smaller quadrupeds, 
we find the foxes of both hemispheres 
closely similar. The European badger 
is wanting in our Atlantic States, and 
the field marmot, or ‘* woodchuck,”’ so 
familiar an object of chase to all our 
country boys and dogs, is unknown in 
England. That celebrated politician, 
the raccoon, has no known relative 
nearer than in tropical America, and 
for any species of the remarkable family 
here represented by the opossum, we 
must look far beyond the limits of 
Europe. The British polecat is sur- 
passed, if not in offensiveness of odor, 
at least in its penetrating and far-reach- 
ing power, by our skunk. We do not 
wonder at Miss Cooper’s statement that 
a family had left its cellar in “* quiet and 

eaceable possession” of one of these 
intruders until it should take its volun- 
tary departure. One was molested in 
our cellar once, and though we were at 
the time half a mile off, we immediatel 
perceived in the air unmistakable evi- 
dence of the domestic catastrophe. 
Burnt pitch and roasted coffee made the 
house bearable again before long,—but 
that morning was an event in its history. 
Our Canada porcupine is a much larger 
and finer animal than the little hedge. 
hog of England, (they are, by the way, 
of two very different families of animals, 
in spite of the similarity of their cover- 
ing); the British martin is matched- by 
ours, the British weasel and ermine by 
similar American species. The beaver, 
now nearly extinct in both countries, 
and the otter, so rapidly disappearing, 
are closely allied if not identical forms. 
We have, however, a miniature of each, 
unknown in England, which, undestroy- 
ed by civilization, will ever remain 
among us, interesting representatives of 
the families to which they belong. 

This miniature otter is the mink, that 
large aquatic weasel which haunts all 
our streams and lakes, harboring under 
roots and hollow banks, preying on fish, 
crawfish, and all the tenants of the 
waters, and occasionally making de- 
structive forays into the poultry yard. 
Weare sorry, since Miss Cooper speaks 
of him at all, that she can say no more 
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than the single line,—“‘ The mink livés 
on fish, haunting ponds; it is about two 
feet in length.’’ He is too much of a 
character among our rural population 
to be passed over so briefly. We have 
watched him often with much amuse- 
ment, diving from driftwood or stones 
for his ly prey, or stealing along 
under the shore in search of some un- 
wary bird or ground squirrel, when he 
has sometimes ventured past within a 
yard of our feet as we sat silently on 
some old tree-trunk lying on the water’s 
edge. We once hooked one on a trout- 
line! While fishing in a quiet pool of 
a forest stream, a mink, apparently not 
observing us, swam across it beneath 
the surface, and as we drew our bait 
quickly before him, darted at and seized 
it precisely like a trout. He was hook- 
ed but slightly, and after a flounce or 
two disengaged himself, and escaped in 
a great hurry. The fur of the mink is 
among the most beautiful of our peltries, 
and though long neglected, is now 
coming into general use for cuffs, vic- 
torines, and other many-titled articles 
for ladies’ wear. 

Our miniature beaver, the musquash, 
or musk-rat, is dismissed quite as briefly 
in “Rural Hours.” It is “an aquatic 
creature, about eighteen inches in 
length, quite common,””—and that is all. 
But that is not quite all. We could 
say a great deal about the musk-rats if 
we had space. When a boy, we trapped 
them, we shot them, and caught them 
in another way, not mentioned in any 
book of natural history. When coast- 
ing the frozen lake with a troop of 
companions, every weed and stick in 
the shallow water distinctly visible 
through the thin transparent ice, we not 


‘unfrequently saw beneath it a mus- 


quash on one of his subaqueous excur- 
sions from his burrow in the bank, 
searching for shellfish. Skating be- 
tween him and the shore, the animal 
was frightened into deeper water, and 
kept there for some minutes, until, ex- 
hausted for want of air, he turned on 
his back and floated dying under the 
ice. A hole was soon broken, and the 
poor musquash pulled out and dispatch- 


‘ed, when he would be carried swinging 


by the tail from the hand of his youn 

murderer for miles, and finally flayed, 
and his pelt sold for eighteen pence to 
the hatter. We regret our share in 
such tragedies now, and indulge the 
race as far as possible to make amends. 
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They haunt our boat-house freely, sit 
and eat clams on the steps of our bath 
and cover the bottom with a debris of 
sharp-edged shells with impunity, and 
are not molested even for bringing, in 
the Autumn, bushels of sticks and 
weeds, and building their rude beaver- 
houses underthe roof. These cabins are 
conspicuous among the reeds and willows 
of our marshes and ponds in November ; 
domed structures like small hayéocks, 
in which the furry families nestle 
through the cold weather, and whence 
they have covered ways to the waters 
below the ice, there to swim to and fro, 
and gather shells and roots at will. 

The two last mentioned animals are 
unknown in England, and unrepre- 
sented by any similar forms, the com- 
mon British water-rat being far smaller 
than our musk-rat, and having different 
habits. 

If we consider the hares and rabbits, 
the species on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic are about: equal in number. 
Our hare, however, instead of frequent- 
ing open ground, like its British con- 
gener, inhabits dense marshy woods, so 
that, if no other cause existed, its chase 
al’ Anglaise, with horse and hound and 
horn, would be impracticable. 

Squirrels are found with us in re- 
markable variety. In place of the 
common British squirrel, we have not 
only the similar red squirrel, but the 
large black and gray kinds, the remark- 
able nocturnal flying squirrel, and the 
striped ground squirrel, or chipmuck, 
are found in almost every wood. If 
the last-mentioned little fellow had been 
an Englishman, he would have long 
since been celebrated in many a country 
book and rustic story. In our garden, 
they have been so numerous, at the 
cherry-season (gathering the pits), that 
they seemed to replace the bright and 
almost equally active lizards: which so 
abound in the gardens of Italy; like 
them, scampering across the walks and 
running up the fences in every direction. 
The various squirrels half domesticated 
in the public squares of Philadelphia, 
are a beautiful feature in those pleasant 
grounds. 

Leaving the quadrupeds, and not 
stopping to remark on the bond of union 
between the two countries, existing in 
their common stock of domestic rats 
and mice, or the differences in their 
aboriginal population of field-mice, 
moles and shrews, let as briefly com- 
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pare the birds of the two sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Beginning with the predaceous tribes 
of eagles, hawks, and owls, we find 4 
few identical species existing on both 
shores, such as the golden eagle, the 
peregrine falcon, the osprey, and the 
great white owl. “Generally, however, 
the Species are not the same, but there 
is about an equal number and variety in 
each country ; and species are found to 
represent, in each, those of the other, 
generally corresponding in size, form, 
and habits. 

And, while speaking of hawks and 
owls, we owe a brief tribute to the 
memory of one of the latter, with whom 
we were intimate some years ago. 
Caught unfledged, and turned out of 
doors as soon as he could fly (for we 
were tired of providing for him in the 
house), he refused to leave us at all. 
He would sit all day in the fork ofa 
pine, and towards sunset would come 
out and be very sociable, always sweep- 
ing down to our feet when summoned 
by clapping the hands, and following us 
for a bit of meat, or, what he preferred, 
a small fish. On giving him half a dozen 
at once, we have seen him thoughtlessly 
bolt them indiscriminately, heads or 
tails foremost, but, on perceiving the 
error, he would bring them all up again, 
and swallow them regularly, head first 
He was of the large species, the Vir- 
ginia horned owl, with powerful beak 
and talons, eyes large and round as 
dimes, and wings three or four feet in 
extent, and, when sailing noiselessly 
down directly to us, often reminded us 
of the harpies of ancient fable. He 
once scared out of the dining-room 4 
whole bevy of ladies, seated at their 
summer evening tea, by soaring in at 
the open window, and perching in the 
centre of the table on a dish of black- 
berries. Growing older, his predatory 
instinct began to develop itself, and 
after pouncing on and prostrating the 
head of our family of poultry, he was 
exiled to the woods, whither our best j 
wishes and many regrets attended him. 

In no branch of natural history is 
more conspicuous, than in the birds, 
that veenighable system, in accordance 
with which the fauna of remote regions 
is so generally found to be made up of 
forms not identical with, but close 
analogous to each other. The Engli 
thrushes, including the nightingale, are 
here unknown, but they are fairly rep- 
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resented by our mocking-bird, cat- 
bird, brown-thrasher, and several. other 
species. The English partridge is but 
alarger form of our quail; the Scotch 
black and red grouse are matched by 
our ruffed grouse and prairie hen, while 
the same ptarmigan is common to the 
colder part of both continents. Spar- 
rows and finches abound in both England 
and America, but the species, though 
sihilar in size, general form, and habits, 
are distinct. e have not the bright- 
hued little kingfisher of the Thames and 
Avon, but a larger species, the white- 
necked, crested, blue kingfisher fills the 
vacancy, and makes his rattling cry 
heard constantly along our lakes and 
streams. It seems as if creative power 
had followed one general plan, but with 
an intention to make the minor details 
constantly varied, or, as if there had 
been a tendency in nature to develop 
similar forms in distant lands. This is 
observed in all forms of life, and also in 
the plants of the remotest countries— 
but this is too wide a sweep for our pre- 
sent topic; let us back to our birds 
in. 

We remarked a great excess in the 
variety of American squirrels over those 
of England; we may notice the same 
thing among that family of birds which 
seems analagous to them, the wood- 
peckers. While in Britain there are 
but three common species, we find here 
ina single piece of woodland six or 
eight kinds, of which the brilliant red- 
headed and golden-winged species are 
most conspicuous. The smaller kinds, 
however, are equally interesting; and 
we have watched, with some curiosity, 
the habits of the crimson-throated spe- 
cies. They were in the habit of piercing 
our thrifty young mountain ashes and 
sugar-maples with such numbers of 
closely-planted holes, as to cause the 
bark to die in. patches, and even to 
girdle and destroy the tree. The object 
of this proceeding is by many supposed 
to be to procure the sweet sap, whence 
their common name of ‘sap-suckers.”’ 


«n, @ his may very probably be so; but on 


shooting one in the act of depredation, 
we found his beak filled with ants and 
flies, attracted by the sweet fluid oozing 
from the perforated bark ; and it occur- 
ted to us that the bird, in thus tapping 
the tree, might be directed by instinct 
thus to bait and collect its insect prey. 
We have found the traces of these 
woodpeckers, the rows of little scars 
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made by perforating the sap-wood. of 
small trees, overgrown by a hundred 
and forty or fifty annual layers, so that 
the marks were in the heart of the tree. 
This inscription, dating back to about 
A.D. 1700, is about as fair an ‘American 
antiquity” as most of which we read. 
These birds are fond of drumming, for 
their own delight, on dry; sonorous 
prongs of trees which have long ceased 
to harbor grubs or worms. One of them 
was accustomed to vary the monotony 
of his search for insects in our grove, 
by resorting every hour or two to a 
metallic spout, on which he would rattle 
and drum with great result of noise, and 
evidently to his own entire satisfaction. 
His first effort in this way roused a ser- 
vant at daybreak, who, on opening the 
door to see who knocked so early and so 
loudly, was confounded to trace the 
reveillée to a little spotted bird clinging 
against the rain-water conductor. 

We surpass England in the number 
of our swallows; there four species are 
known, here six are common, haunting 
sand-banks, barns, crevices of buildings, 
and chimneys. It is a pleasant and 
curious thing, to notice how neatly all 
of this tribe avail themselves of conve- 
niences attached to man’s. dwellings. 
The brown chimney-swallow deserts its 
former nesting-place, the hollow syca- 
more, for the sooty, flue;. the martin 
and green swallow possess.themselves 
of the crevices in ms ant or the 
boxes put u sely for their accom- 
pie ak ns Tie fork-tailed swallow. in- 
habits our barns, building against the 
rafters. The cliff-swallow, which seems 
to have arrived from the back-woods 
within twenty or thirty years, is now 
numerous, and its peculiar narrow-neck- 
ed nests, instead. of clustering under 
rocky ledges, now cling in dense rows 
under the eaves of our farm-buildings. 
We have seen eighty or a hundred on 
the barns round our.farm-yard; and 
when at sunset the whole population of 
old and full-grown young, to the nam- 
ber of perhaps five hundred, were wheel- 
ing above the gathered cattle, they 
seemed to fill the air like a swarm of 
bees. 

We have not space to go on with the 
comparison of our birds.with those of 
“the Old Country,” but we have a few 
deficiencies to lament, and.some exclu- 
sive possessions to rejoice’ in. The 
famous magpie is not a resident of our 
land, though in the-neighborhood of the | 
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Rocky Mountains it is abundant. We 
miss also the rooks, those time-honored 
colonists of church-yard elms or the 
stately groves of the hall. The jack- 
daw, too, so constapt an inmate of the 
steeple in Europe, is here unknown; 
and a more desirable addition to our list 
of birds, would be the skylark of Britain. 
It is said that they have been success- 
fully introduced on Long Island ; if so, 
we may yet hope to hear their “‘ matin 
o’er moorland and lea.”’ We regret the 
absence of the familiar robin of England, 
so unlike the clumsy thrush which has 
here usurped his name; but our exclu- 
sive possession of the bluebird is a fair 
compensation. 

Our humming-bird is always an ob- 
ject of interest to English tourists, so 
unlike anything in their country, in 
its bullet-like flight, its fairy minute- 
ness, and its dainty food. We ought 
to be proud, also, o. some others of our 
purely American birds. The bobolink 
is an unrivaled character. His quaint, 

ied garb, his active, busy manner, and 
his inimitable song, as he flutters across 
the meadow, would have made him world- 
famous, had he lived to be appreciated 
in France or England. His reputation 
is, however, annually on the increase 
in the newspapers, and since Irving, 
Bryant and Hoffman have been his 
laureates, he is acquiring a creditable 
place in literature. 

Our brilliant orange oriole is also a 
notable bird. He arrives at the same 
time with the bobolink, and while the 
latter jingles and chatters in the open 
field, the former sounds his clear whistle 
from our tallest locust, whence his pen- 
dant nest begins to show before the 
young foliage can hide it. Last spring, 
we laid out materials expressly for their 
use, consisting’ of skeins of the gayest 
worsted, from which great part of four 
nests were woven, all within an acre. 
On securing one of them after the birds 
were flown, we found that the proprie- 
tors had not confined themselves to 
materials honestly devoted to their use, 
but had stolen an entire fishing line 
from the grass on which it had been 
temporarily left, the line and silkworm 
gut being woven into the fabric of the 
nest, and the hook safely fastened in 
its outer surface. 

Leaving our feathered population, 
we may glance for a moment at our 
reptiles and fishes. Of tortoises we 
have plenty, and Gilbert White might 
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have found among them individuals as 
worthy of attention as the old tortoise 
of Selborne, with which he has made 
so many familiar. In snakes, we sur- 
pass our British brethren. Their viper 
is a harmless reptile compared to our 
copperhead, or to that other form so 
singular, that if Bruce had found it in 
Abyssinia, and described a snake with 
a rattle at his tail, it would at once 
have been pronounced the greatest 
falsehood in his book. Beside these 
venomous and rapidly diminishing spe- 
cies, we have many harmless forms 
among them; the green grass snake, 
the milk snake, so grotesquely marked 
with its chain-like pattern and calico 
colors, and the striped garter snake, 
Abhorred as the whole race are by 
many, these kinds are beautiful and in- 
teresting to those who are free from 
prejudice and fear, and are fairly ad- 
missible among the objects of atten- 
tion in the country. And our frogs, 
too, may not be justly be passed in 
silence; for the deep bass of the bull- 
frog, the sharp whistle of the “‘ spring- 
peepers,” and the cheerful, bird-like 
twitter of the tree-frog, are among the 
sounds most intimately associated with 
our spring and early summer. 

Among insects, our moths and but- 
terflies are often identical with English 
species, their eggs or chrysalides having 
very probably been brought across the 
ocean by vessels, among plants, straw, 
or other vegetable substances, as some 
most mischievous insects are known to 
have immigrated. We had always sup- 
posed that classical insect, the glow- 
worm, to be unknown in America, until 
a lady of Westchester county assurei 
us that they were common there, ani 
fortified her position by sending us half 
a dozen by mail. We are, therefore, 
as well off for glow-worms as our Eng- 
lish cousins; beside that, we have a 
far more brilliant and conspicuous in- 
sect in our fire-fly, which dances in 
such a maze of sparkles over tho 
meadows, in a warm July evening. 

If we compare the fresh-water fish of 
the two countries, our trout and salmon 
are as fine as those of Scotland, and 
our perch and pike are not excelled in 
the meres of Cambridgeshire ;, indeed. 
our muscalunge are the largest and 
finest of all the pike family. Though 
we want the grayling so dear to the fly- 
fisher, we have, exclusively, the strong 
and active black bass, which, on the 
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rapids of the Oswego, or the rocky 
shoals of our lakes, affords sport of the 
most exciting kind, and, afterwards, a 
dish fit for the best of tables. The 
laveret, or gwiniad, of the Scotch lakes 
is here replaced by several species of 
the same family, known as white-fish, 
(among which is the mis-named ‘ Ot- 
sego bass,”) and they are among the 
best of all fresh-water fishes for the 
table, as travelers on our great lakes 
well know. Among the viler fry, we 
will rank our cat-fish against the Euro- 

an barbel; our suckers and eelpouts 
against the chubs, tench, and other ple- 
beians of the foreign streams. These 
are respectively characteristic of the 
rivers of the two continents, and the 
extent and local distribution of such 
families of fishes is, in the hands of 
ichthyologists, one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive branches of re- 
search in natural history. 

The botany of our northern States 
has been well compared with that of 
Europe, by Miss Cooper. She has 
noted the fact that almost all the plants 
of our road-sides and cultivated fields 
are European immigrants; the native 
herbs, like other native races, being 
mainly driven back to live in the woods. 
In some of these introduced tribes, we 
have pleasant links of association with 
the meadows of old England, as in the 
buttercup, and ‘the dandelion’s globe 
of down,’’ though the want of the daisy 
is to be regretted, and, in an ornamen- 
tal point of view, that of the gay corn- 
poppy also. 

d, then, our forest trees. Mighty 
oaks, like those of England, are rare 
among us. There are some of stately 
growth; one on our own farm is near 
twenty feet in circumference, and on 
the Genesee flats, and rich plains of 
the West, are far larger specimens. 
Yet these are no match for the sylvan 
giants of England, whose boughs spread 
an hundred feet, and which are known, 
by history or tradition, to have waved 
over the head of King Rufus, to be, 
perhaps, the same whence 


“The wood-wele sang and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the sprays 
So loud, Te wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay.” 


But our trees are yet majestic and 


beautiful. The pines cut on our hills, 
(the same which Miss Cooper describes 
as standing in the Otsego woods,) have 
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a medium hight of one hundred and 
thirty, an extreme hight of upwards of 
one hundred and ninety feet, risi 
above the maples and beeches so high, 
that the forest seems a two-story one— 
the lower half of deciduous trees, the 
upper half of pines; and the same tree, 
when grown to full size in an open 
situation, has a breadth and richness 
of soliage un ed. The drooping 
elms of our valleys are famous; the 
huge trunks of our old buttonwoods, 
conspicuous by their white bark, and 
picturesque in their hollow tops and 
dry summit boughs, have as marked a 
character as any tree of Europe. Our 
maples far surpass those of England in 
size, while their autumnal tints are 
world-celebrated; our ashes, beeches, 
and birches, are as stately and beauti- 
ful as any. Our basswood, or linden, 
equals the lime in the profusion and 
sweetness of its blossoms, and, as to 
size, there are some which stand more 
than an hundred feet high, on our own 
ground. Our hickories (an exclusively 
American group) are of nearly equal 
stature; our tulip tree, or whitewood, 
is considerably larger, our chestnuts are 
equal to those of central Europe, or 
England, and our locust is a favorite on 
the older continent, both as an orna- 
mental and timber tree. 

In our larches and silver firs we are 
less fortunate; the former are less in 
size—in beauty; the latter smaller and 
less enduring than similar trees of 
Europe. Our spruces, too, are not 
equal to the splendid Norway species; 
and we are entirely without the yew, 
that tree of such widely different asso- 
ciations—linked with our memories of 
English church-yards, and with the gay 
ballads of olden archery. Our hem- 
lock is its nearest representative; a 
noble tree in stature and expression, 
and, like the yew, applicable to the 
purposes of archery; at least, we re- 
member very good cross-bows made of 
hemlock boughs, which we used before 
we attained the possession of fire-arms. 

But we have dwelt too long and 
minutely on the comparison of the wild 
fauna and flora of the Old World and 
the New, the result of which is, after 
all, a divided judgment. The two 
countries, when the rural objects of 
one are compared with those of ano- 
ther, seem to have, alternately, the 
better and worse; from one point we 
see greater advantages in one; froma 
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second, a greater variety in the other. 
Our rambling paper may not be without 
good effect, if it suggests to any that our 
own wealth of beauty and interest 
is too little known, and if it directs some 
to a familiar acquaintance with the ad- 
mirable work which forms the text, or 
rather the pretext, of this article, from 
which it has too widely strayed. Liv- 
ing in a locality closely similar, in its 
situation and’ character, to her ‘own 
beautiful village on the shores of the 
Otsego, we are a competent and will- 
ing witness to the accuracy and truth- 
fulness of the author’s descriptions, 
while the healthy and cheerful senti- 
ment and literary merit of the book need 
no commendation beyond its perusal. 
There are too many of our country- 
women born and bred among fields 
and woods, educated and accomplished 
women, too, who are ignorant or unob- 
servant of all which surrounds them; 
who know no difference in birds, but 
between sparrows and robins; none in 
trees, but between evergreen and de- 
ciduous; none in skies, but between 
sunny and rainy. For the benefit of 
such, we may rejoice that to such 
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examples as Mary Howitt, Fredrika 
Bremer, Miss Martineau and Mrs, 
Jameson, showing how strongly talent 
and keen observation are attracted by 
the love of Nature, there is now added 
an example nearer home, and dealing 
with objects familiar to us. If there is 
any portion of the English people pos- 
sessed of a real superiority, and suitable 
for a model to others, it may be con- 
fessed to be the best and most intelli- 
gent class of Englishwomen not in- 
volved in gay and fashionable life. 
Among these, there is no more marked 
and healthful peculiarity than their in- 
timate knowledge of and interest in 
the animated races and plants and trees 
which surround their beautiful homes, 
whether domesticated favorites of the 
farm and garden, or wild denizens of 
forest and field; and the staunchest 
native American, or the most sensitive 
patriot, cannot object to our injunction 
on the ladies of this country, that they 
should imitate such examples, and learn 
to feel an intelligent interest in the un- 
failing variety of natural objects which 
lie open to the study of all, and to draw 
constant instruction therefrom. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I AM agentleman. Not by nature, or 
blood, or position, but by an accident. 
When I say—I am a gentleman, I mean 
that Iam conscious of that instinctive 
regard for the feelings of others, that 
inner and hidden delicacy of thought, 
that chivalrous sympathy for distress, 
and that central heart of love, which 
make up the elements of a gentle- 
man. 

T was not born or bred so. 

I was, essentially, a low, vulgar child. 
My birth-place was a small sea-port of 
New England, and the fishermen and 
poor mechanics, who were my only 
companions and standards, made my 
coarse nature coarser, and grafted a 
rougher style of manners upon a being 
naturally rougher than they. Among 
the first things I remember, ‘was a 
sort of reckless satisfaction in dirty 
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hands and face, trowsers with immense 
rents in the legs, from the bottom up- 
wards, and shoes without toes or soles. 
The men whom I saw every day en- 
couraged the boys of the village in their 
contempt for all good manners. They 
could stand anything but a milksop. 
To be a man, was the first lesson for a 
boy to learn. And the finished juvenile 
man, in their eyes, was a little, knowing, 
burly, swaggering chit, fierce as a bull- 
dog, cool as an icicle, dirty as a scaven- 
ger, and with his mouth always crammed 
full of oaths and tobacco. Above all, 
everything that savored of the feminine 
and pathetic was to be utterly scouted 
and trampled under foot. Those myriad 
touches of tenderness, of sympathy and 
native sentiment—that flood the hearts 
of children, and bind them so sweetly, 
when unchecked, to mother, and broth- 
er, and playmate—these I was laughed 
and shamed out of. Bold would have 
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been the boy of that village, who dared 
to address his little sister or female 
school-mate in any other tone than that 
of rough banter, or ruthless bullyism. 
Older women, too, we were taught or 
encouraged to tease, and fight, and hate. 
My knowledge of these last, however, 
was confined principally to two. One 
was the schoolmistress, a hard virago, 
and the other was my grandfather’s sis- 
ter, a sharp-faced maiden lady, who 
took care of me at home. She’ was al- 
ways called Aunt Deborah. I regarded 
both of these persons with aversion. 
The presence of either of them always 
kindled in me a desire to kick and throw 
stones. 

My grandfather came home from 
France. It was in the first year of this 
century, and at the time when the Cor- 
sican adventurer was gathering the 
crowns of Europe into his lap, and 
driving their bewildered wearers before 
him like flocks of sheep, that my grand- 
father came home from France. - He 
had resided at Bordeaux for many years 
as the partner of a great American 
mercantile house. He had seen the 
Old Régime, the Revolution, and the 
Reign of Terror; and had marked the 
advent of the extraordinary youth, 
at whose sight a thrill went through 
the nations, and at whose name only 
kings then aed pale. My grandfather 
brought with him an ample fortune. 

He found both my parents dead; my 
mother sleeping in the village burying- 
ground, ia my father in the, depths of 
the ocean, drowned on a distant voyage. 
Except his sister Deborah, who inhab- 
ited his old mansion on the hill by the 
sea, I was the only living creature in 
whose veins ran a drop of his blood. 

How well I remember the evening 
when my grandfather returned from 
France. It was a dull, rainy afternoon 
in November. I had come home from 
school that afternoon in a particular! 
bad humor, which was not greatly di- 
minished by the process of scrubbing 
and dressing under the relentless hands 
of my aunt Deborah. She invested me 
in a whole Sunday suit, in anticipation 
of the expected arrival, and ended by 
barricading my neck with an immense 
ruffled shirt-collar, often before an ob- 
ject of ridicule among the village boys 
on Sunday mornings, and which now 
provoked me more than ever, since it 
seemed to me wholly needless for the 
occasion. I remember galping down 
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my supper with some difficulty throu 
its eipulding ring, and nite meh 
ing that, it should never ornament my 
person again. 

In this amiable frame of mind, it may 
easily be conceived that any visitor 
whatever stood a chance of a cool re- 
ception from me. Certainly, had my 
grandfather desired to make an impres- 
sion on me, he would have chosen any 
time but that. Besides, I was preju- 
diced against him by some conversation 
I had heard shortly before, from,an 
older boy at school. It was in the way 
of taunt to me, and to the effect that 
when my grand relation came back, I 
should, of course, be a little “ gentle- 
man.” ‘This sneer cut me to the quick, 
and I silently resolved that, when m 
‘‘grand relation” did come back, 
would be more coarse than ever. I had 
made up my mind that my grandfather 
was a fine gentleman; rai og though I 
did not exactly know what that was, as 
I had never seen one, yet I hated it, as 
in duty bound, with all my. heart. 

I think I see my grandfather now, as 
he burst into the far , old-fashioned 
— kissed and embraced my aunt 

eborah, lifted me above his head as if 
I had been a feather, kissed, and put 
me down again; then flung himself into 
two or three chairs, and gazed in per- 
fect silence among the huge, burning 
logs, as if to wrest from the roaring 
abyss some deep secret’ of the past, 
and of his home. 

I had expected to see an old man, 

ay and decrepit; but the person be- 
ore me was in the prime of his stren, 
and manhood. A ow surtout, of fine 
broadcloth, with a multitude of small 
capes at the shoulders, one beneath the 
other, flung widely and carelessly open 
as he sat before the fire, revealed a 
form whose vast proportions approached 
the gigantic. Yet there was nothing un- 
wieldy*in his person. An indescribable 
air of health, grace, and self-possession 
pervaded the entire man. Thick mass- 
es of long, light hair floated negligently 
upon his neck, and in or upon his right 
hand (a hand the size of my own), as it 
touched the back of a chair near him, 
flashed something, I knew not .what, 
except it were imprisoned lightning. A 
keen, fierce, resistless point of intoler- 
able splendor, precedence = ms 
jagged edge, stabbed me through an 
through, and seemed to cut the room 
into a thousand pieces, as it shot madly 
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through it. It was the diamond of a 
large finger ring which my grandfather 
moved gently up and down, tapping the 
chairs beside him. 

Having never seen one before, and 
being wholly overwhelmed by the nerv- 
ous shock which my grandfather’s un- 
expected appearance and behavior gave 
me, I ran into a dark corner, covered 
my eyes with my hands, and set up a 
stentorian blubber, the mere effect of 
uncontrollable excitement. My aunt 
Deborah, who had, since the first meet- 
ing with my grandfather, been hiding 
her embarrassment under color of bustl- 
ing preparation for tea, at once sprung 
at me, cuffed me lustily as usual, with 
the stereotyped exclamations, “ naugh- 
ty boy! wicked child! Don’t you see 
your grandfather has come home? You 
shall go to bed this instant, unless you 
are still.” To which I answered in the 
loudest tones, ‘I won’t; get away. I 
don’t care for him.” the 

M dfather turned his eyes slow 
feom thio fire on hearing ‘ane satin: 
rose, or, as it appeared to me then, 
towered to his Pil proportions, ad- 


vanced to the corner where I was, and, 
putting my aunt Deborah calmly aside, 


said, with a smile, whose dewy sweet- 
ness enveloped me like a soft wind, 
‘Horace, go to bed now. We will talk 
to-morrow.’”’ I raised an angry hand to 
strike him; but, as I did so, the some- 
thing on his finger flashed full in my 
eyes again, and [ burst out once more 
into a paroxysm of tears. My aunt 
Deborah hustled me off to bed, and left 
me alone in the dark, with a brain 
crammed to bursting with new and con- 
flicting emotions. 

Among the multitude of thoughts that 
crowded my young fancy and shaped 
themselves distinctly into questions, 
were these :— 

Why should a full-grown man kiss 
anybody ; and, above all, my aunt De- 
borah ? 

How could a fine gentleman have a 
frame so powerful and athletic? 

And what was that inexplicable thing 
on his hand which played through and 
through me, like the keen blade of a 
sword ? 

I revolved these things for hours in a 
puzzled mind; while among them and 
above them floated a dim and bitter con- 
sciousness of my own newly discovered 
ignorance, clownishness and vulgarity. 

he last feeling, I remember, was ao 
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dull sense of aversion towards him 
whose presence had revealed to my un- 
welcome view, even in a moment, my 
own infinite inferiority. 


CHAPTER Il. 


WHEN I went down the next morm- 
ing, I was somewhat relieved to learn 
that my grandfather had left the house 
on business, to be gone for some hours. 
I ate my breakfast in silence, and 
started for the school-house. To reach 
it, it was necessary to pass through the 
village. I should have stated before, 
that, on getting up that morning, I 
found by my bedside the Sunday suit 
which I had taken off ,the previous 
night, my usual clothing having been 
carefully removed from the chamber. 
At ordinary times, this occurrence 
would have been the signal for a pitched 
battle between me and my aunt Debo- 
rah; but that morning I felt, for some 
reason, as though I had waked in a new 
world. I buttoned up the long rows of 
shiny buttons without one scream or 
kick ; and I was perhaps partly recon- 
ciled to the innovation by the absence 
of the abhorred shirt-collar. 

On arriving at the edge of the village, 
I met two or three boys of my acquaint- 
ance, who cried out, as soon as they saw 
me, ** Hallo! Here’s Horace Don. His 
grandpa has got home. O my! see 
the buttons! Don’t we live in a big 
house on the hill now.” They pointed 
at me with derisive laughter, until I was 
almost bursting with rage. I seized a 
large stone from the side of the road, 
flung it in among them with all my 
strength, and ran down the street at full 
speed, pursued by their yells and 
shouts. 

In the centre of the village was one 
of those variety, or grocery stores, so 
well known in New England as the 
main gossiping places of your true 
Yankee town. A miscellaneous collec- 
tion of farmers, fishermen, sailors and 
loafers-general, were accustomed to 
haunt its walls. In this dingy exchange 
I had passed day after day, and even- 
ing after evening, listening, for the 
most part in silence, to the uncouth and 
oath-larded wisdom which there pre- 
vailed. There the foundation of my 
education was laid. There genuine and 
hearty Red Republicanism ruled and 
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swelled. I had there leaned to hate 
everything nobler and loftier than my- 
self, whether in manners, gifts or pos- 
sessions. 

On the morning in question, I entered 
the store to do some errand for my 
aunt Deborah. I went in somewhat 
reluctantly, for I felt, I know not why, 
a little “like a fish out\of water.’ 
Even at that early hour a quite numer- 
ous collection of the usual visitors was 
there. The moment I appeared, a great 
overgrown boy, in a green jacket, who 
was seated on a barrel-head near the 
counter, pulled my cap over my eyes 
as I-passed by him, and said, with a 
horse laugh, ‘* Bran fine new gentleman 
come to town. Wonder what time ’tis 
by my gold watch.” I stepped back 
from his reach, my blood boiling in my 
veins, and seizing a small iron weight 
that lay on the counter, with a frantic 
roar of defiance, I hurled it straight at 
my assailant’s head. I stopped only 
long enough to see red blood spouting 
from a long gash in his forehead; I 
then fled into the road like a hunted 
deer. I was pursued, overtaken, dragged 
back to the store, and there pummeled 
by my wounded tormentor as long as 
he could safely delay staunching the 
deep cut I had given him. I fought 
with hands, feet, head and teeth. My 
face was covered with a mixture of 
tears, dirt and blood. My clothes were 
draggled and torn upon the rough and 
filthy floor, and I howled like a young 
hyena with rage and pain. It was all 
in vain. My antagonist was too much 
for me; and the assembled company, 
though they seemed to enjoy the des- 
peration with which I fought, were yet 
as well contented that I should get at 
last what they considered my deserts. 

At the very moment when I was being 
pitched back into the street in the con- 
dition I have described, a tall man, on 
horseback, passed leisurely by the door, 
whom even the sad plight I was in did 
not prevent me from instantly recog- 
nizing as my grandfather. Attracted 
by the confusion at the door of the 
store, he turned his head just in time 
to see me fall headlong. In an instant 
he was on the ground, and [I in his 
arms. 

‘** Who dares maltreat this boy ?”” he 
exclaimed, advancing into the centre of 
the store, and laying his heavy riding- 
whip with great deliberation on the 
counter. ‘*Nobody; nobody. Tim 
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Johnson and me fought; that’s: all,” 
said I, with the true shame of a street 
imp to be under obligations to’ any 
protector. Tim Johnson’s bloody vis- 
age met my grandfather’s eye. ‘Ah! 
ha!” he cried quickly, with something 
like half a smile flitting across his fea- 
tures. ‘* Not all on one side, eh ?’’ and, 
so saying, he caught up his riding-whip, 
turned abruptly on his heel, sprang into 
the saddle with nie stillin his arms, and 
in a few moments, without one word of 
comment, lifted me upon the door-step 
of his old mansion-house, and rode care- 
lessly round towards the stables. 

I sat down on the threshold, and did 
not attempt to goin. This was 
from the sotetel Rell and rikowed 
which I felt coming over me, and 
from dread of the encounter: whi 
knew awaited me with my aunt’ Debo- 
rah. Before me was the wide landscape, 
the village, the forests, the harbor, the 
long line of beach wave-fondled; and 
beyond, the deep dark. sea. I knew 
that all these were there, but I saw no- 
thing distinctly. I seemed to be the 
centre of the great Norway Maelstrom 
described in the school geography. All 
things revolved about me. Blacker and 
blacker grew every object, and a sudden 
sweat covered me. <A de sickness, 
a thought and terror of death; a sense 
of falling, falling through infinite space, 
and then—entire unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THE boy stirs, Deborah,” said my 
grandfather, putting down a long spy- 
glass, and coming towards the bed. 

Upon it lay a pallid child, who 
stretched out from the clothes two thin 
hands sprinkled with warts, and half 
opened two very wild and sunken eyes. 
‘* Water,” said I, (for it was I,) in a 
whisper. My grandfather passed his 
hand over my forehead. Something in 
it burnt me. -I looked for a of 
fire ; and, as I looked, myriads of sun- 
beams passed into me, and I closed my 
eyes in half unconsciousness i 
‘*Do you know me, Horace,” said my 
grandfather. The depth and sweetness 
of the tone brought me once more from 
the land of dreams, where, on the very 
edge of that other land from which no 
traveler returns, I had been wandering 
for some weeks in a raging brain fever. 
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* Yes,” I answered languidly, and tried 
to turn over in bed. But my strength 
had vanished, and only my head obeyed 
the impulse of my will. As that turned 
on the pillow, a thousand rockets were 
suddenly loosened from my brain, and 
the whole solar system came tumbling 
about my ears. Lights of crimson, blue 
and purple danced around me in swarms, 
and through all, and brighter than all, 
not moving, but still, not twinkling like 
a star, but fixed like a planet, sailed into 
the resplendent haven of my fevered 
fancy, the one fierce effulgence which 
my grandfather had mastered and 
chained to his right hand. Little by 
little, these brilliant images retired, and 
I fell into a profound and refreshing 
sleep. When I awoke, my aunt De- 
borah was standing by the bed. She 

ve me some nourishment, and told me 
in her dry way that there was no dan- 
ger of my dying now; and that if I lay 
quietly for a few days, I should be out 
of doors again. : 

The prophecy was realized. I rapidly 
recovered ; and in three days from my 
return to consciousness, I was able to 
sit at the east window of the great cham- 
ber where my sick bed was, and gaze 
out upon the sea. A dreary prospect 
it was in those December days; yet 
less dreary to me than the little vi 4 
a part of which was likewise visible, 
and from which I recoiled as from a 
den of wild beasts. 

I considered it very strange that my 
grandfather did not come in to see me; 
but the thought of him raised such 
commotion in my weak brain, that, on 
the whole, I was glad to have him stay 
away. Child as I was, I knew, or ra- 
ther felt, that in him a great luminary 
had risen upon me, but whether it por- 
tended good or evil, life or death, was 
hidden from my eyes. Either I was a 
little beast (so I thought sometimes), or 
else this strong, beautiful being was a 
great devil. Te had magnetic power 
over me, and I could not tell whether 
I wanted to strike him dead before me, 
or to‘put my head on his breast, my 
arms round his neck, and so love him 
like a woman and worship him as a 


In a week I was nearly as well as 
ever; but I had not returned to school. 
I strolled among the out-buildings and 
fields, and sometimes as far as the sea- 
beach, without a companion and deso- 
late at heart. I had conceived a sud- 
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den aversion to my old life of ignorance, 
dirt, and clownishness, and, at the same 
time, I had discovered that I was fit 
for no other. In short, I had. reached 
one of those points in life known as 
the parting of the ways. 

Every day after dinner I lay down a 
little while on my bed in the east cham- 
ber. And every day my grandfather 
came up there, too. But he took no 
notice of me whatever. Indeed, neither 
at these nor any other times did he ever 
speak to me, except the most casual 
word. And I*never addressed him. 
When he came into my room, he used 
to seat himself at the east window, with 
his back to the bed, and gaze, as 
motionléss as a statue, on the distant 
sea line. He always had a spy-glass in 
his hand, but I never saw him use it. 
When I had become sufficiently rested, 
I used to rise softly and creep stealthily 
down stairs. 

One day I asked my aunt Deborah 
what my grandfather did up stairs by 
the window. I had a vague notion that 
he might be taking some astronomical 
observations. I remembered that a sea 
captain from the village once came over 
to our house for that purpose, because, 
he said, there was a good horizon. I 
had watched him at that very window 
taking sight with a complicated-looking 
brass instrument, for which I now 
imagined the spy-glass might be a sub- 
stitute. When I asked my aunt 
Deborah about it, to my surprise she 
turned upon me with an air of curiosity 
and made me describe all my grand- 
father’s motions. I saw from her in- 
quiring and eager manner that I was 
really telling her news, and that she 
was a good deal excited about it. 

So things went on,for nearly a week. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was now near the close of the 
ear. The dim sun through all the 
rief day seemed clinging to the 
southern horizon. Oftener it was 
veiled in clouds. The sea was al- 
most jet black. In the morning, in- 
numerable rolls and masses of vapor 
lay on its cold bosom, and at night I 
could hear the great waves chafe and 
boom and bellow among the rocks. 

One cloudy afternoon my aunt De- 
borah sent me on an errand to the 
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house of the light-house-keeper, who 
was, almost, our nearest neighbor. 
His wife was a crony of my aunt’s, and 
the journey was, therefore, a frequent 
one forme. The lighthouse was situ- 
ated at the end of a long, narrow pen- 
insula or beach, called Cedar Point, 
which ran with a southerly curve 
directly into the sea, and formed the 
north side of the little harbor. My 
grandfather’s house was at the head of 
the peninsula, and midway between the 
lighthouse and the village, perhaps a 
half mile from each. The peninsula 
was a rocky beach, only a few rods in 
width, and so few feet above high-water 
mark that in extraordinary tides the 
sea swept clean over it into the harbor, 
making an island out of Cedar Point, 
and sometimes threatening the safety 
of the light-house-keeper and his fami- 
ly, its only inhabitants. 

The day had been lowering, but not 
stormy. ‘The wind, however, was ris- 
ing, and as I was getting over the last 
stone wall which separated my grand- 
father’s English grass-fields from the 
naked and pebbly beach, I saw one 
or two great flakes of snow in the air, 
and far off over the water, to the east, 
hung a heavy bank of dark cloud. 
As I walked along, choosing, of course, 
the outside beach, skipping a stone or 
two into the waves, and poking here 
and there among long heaps of sea- 
weed for some of the innumerable 
treasures which boys are always find- 
ing on the shore, I observed that the 
surf was running quite high. and that 
the tide was on its flood. This multi- 
tude of signs told even me that an 
easterly storm was coming on, and that 
I had no time to lose, if I wished to 
escape a ducking. 

I hurried along pretty briskly, yet 
without alarm. I was as familiar with 
every foot of that beach as with my 
own bed-chamber; and I had tramped 
on it, with other half aquatic urchins, 
the offspring of sailors and fishermen, 
in storm me calm, summer and winter, 
at morning and even at midnight. In- 
deed, it was my earliest playground, and 
as I cannot remember the time when I 
was unable to swim (the tradition of 
the place being that every native child 
swims at birth), I feared drowning 
about as much as does the pearl-diver 
of the Indian seas. 

Yet as I neared the great white shaft 
—beloved of the mariner—which was 
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to bound my journey, I felt somehow a 
childish and exultant premonition of'ad- 
venture. It was now clear thata h 
blow was approaching, nay, had already 
come, and that all my strength and 
courage might be tasked, if not exhaust- 
ed, in reaching my home.’ The wind 
began to sweep across the narrow beach 
with considerable force, and far out into 
the deep long lines of white bréakers 
were taking the place of the dark green 
billows which usually rolled silently 
along the brine. 

The gathering tumult of the ele- 
ments seemed in some way to pass into - 
my own frame. The truth, bably, 
was, that for some weeks I had been 
drooping for some kind of excitement, 
and that I instinctly abandoned myself 
to the first ~ ng As I picked 
my way over the slip bbles of 
the beach, and behelt all : the stir and 
muster of earth, and sky, and ocean, I 
felt my animal spirits rise, and all my 
faculties exalted to their highest ten- 
sion. My intellect was clear, my im- 
agination vivid, and my courage invin- 
cible. Great exploits shadowed them- 
selves before me. I became all at once 
a little hero in my own eyes; and my 
satinet jacket could hardly bear, without 
ripping, the tremendous thumps with 
which the climbing heart within as- 
serted its claims to a wilder freedom. 
I ran through my whole life with a 
thought. I saw its vulgarity, its rude- 
ness, its boorishness. I hated it. Yet 
I knew of but one way of escape, and 
that was barred. y grandfather ! 
He who had, in an instant, like a 
flash of light, unveiled to me what I 
was and what he was; he was so differ- 
ent from all I had known, so immeasur- 
ably superior to all I had conceived ; 
he appeared to me seated like an an- 
tique immortal on the summit of an in- 
accessible mountain,—cold, passionless, 
and unapproachable. If he would only 
speak to me, only take me in his arms, 
only even scold or whip me, I thought I 
would find some way of storming the 
secret of his heart. For that such a 
secret was in him, I had, I know not 
how, become firmly convinced. 

In the midst of these precocious and 
unchildish thoughts, just before arriv- 
ing at the light-house, I heard a heavy 
gun from over the ocean, and, lookin 
up, there came out of the dark wall o 
mist, not more than a half mile from 
where I stood, the hull of a great 
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strange ship. Other s followed in 
quick von alt and I knew that they 
were signals of distress. 

I ran to the light-house in a moment, 
but before I could reach the door the 
keeper and all his family were on the 
beach. The huge ship towered before 
us like a fortress, and approached 
nearer and nearer the shore. She was 
standing in on the larboard tack, and 
trying to head to the northward. She 
was not deeply laden, but her deck, and 
particularly her high, curiously painted 
stern, swarmed with human beings. 

She was lying as near the wind as 
possible, but the gale had now increased 
to almost ahurricane. The sea inshore 
was tremendous, and every squall 
nearly threw her on her beam-ends, 
and while it completely deadened her 
headway, drove her palpably nearer the 
lee shore. 

But one resource now remained, 
and we waited in breathless silence to 
see her tack ship. Why she delayed 
it so long we knew not, and we never 
knew. A few rods ahead of her was a 
long sunken ledge, running out at right 
angles from the beach nearly opposite 
my grandfather’s house. It was invisi- 
ble to the devoted ship’s company. In 
calm weather, several of its large rocks 
were above water, but in the fearful 

east of foam which tossed and tum- 
led through the storm, and in the 
darkness which began to environ all 
things, the great ship was driving on to 
unconscious but sure destruction. The 
light-keeper and myself ran along the 
beach towards the west, and, as for me, 
I felt wings growing on my shoulders. 
I whirled my arms in frantic gestures, 
and yelled and shouted like a savage, 
as if these feeble signals could really 
warn the majestic vessel of her im- 
pending doom. In vain. She kept 
straight on,to the point of horror, and 
just as we arrived at the ledge where it 
joined the land, she struck near its 
outer extremity. Her close-reefed 
topsails flapped once or twice with a 
quick spasm; her stern drifted slowly 
round towards the land, and then she 
rolled heavily upon her bilge,—her 
sails sopping up the sea at every heave, 
and great waves robing her each mo- 
ment in a white veil of spray and foam. 
They were weaving her shroud. There 
came to our horror-stricken ears, 
through the gloom that was settlin 
on earth and ocean, one wild, faint yell 
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of terror and agony, and all was si- 
lent save the hoarse voice of the tem- 
pest. 

Up to this time, my attention had 
been so entirely swallowed up in the 
fate of the ship, that I took no heed of 
what was passing on the beach. I now 
saw that a crowd of men had arrived, 
and that they were hauling two small 
surf-boats down to the edge of the 
water. Striding up and down amon 
them, and issuing orders in deep, ick 
tones, was the colossal figure of my 
grandfather. He had some kind of 
colored sash about his waist, and wore 
a large French chapeau. 

He was as calm as death. A preter- 
natural paleness sat on his visage. 
His lips were iron, and his face was 
marble. . 

‘‘ Three with me in this boat,” cried 
he, “‘and John Burnet in the other. 
Who goes with him? Speak quick, 
men,” he added, with passion. ‘A 
minute is an age now. Who goes with 
John Burnet ?” 

No one stirred. The sea was now 
strewn in all directions with the loose 


furniture of the ship, and here and 


there through the surf could be seen 
crowds of men and women clinging to 
spars and fragments of the wreck. To 
launch boats in such a sea was, indeed, 
a most desperate undertaking. 

‘‘One hundred silver dollars to each 
man in Jolin Burnet’s boat.” One man 
came forward. No more. 

‘Two hundred dollars,” shouted my 
grandfather. None moved. 

** Accursed cowards,” roared he. 
‘You may save a hundred lives. 
Here are women perishing before 
your eyes.” 

No one advanced a step. 

“Can you go with one man, Bur- 
net?”? 

‘“‘ Hardly, sir, I will go with two.” 

I could keep back no longer. I 
rushed forward to Burnet’s boat, and 
took a place by his side. A cry of 
surprise and remonstrance arose from 
the crowd, and many voices said, 
‘“‘Take the boy away.” My grand- 
father looked at me for half a minute, 
as though he did not know me, and 
then a shade of something unutterable 
passed across his features. He sprang 
towards me, as if to press me to his 
heart, then, checking himself as sud- 
denly, he dashed something from his 
finger upon mine, and said coldly to 
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the crowd, ‘He shall go.” 


went. 

Almost at the same moment, the two 
boats were launched into the surf, and 
headed as nearly as might be for the 
hull of the ship. For two or three 
minutes, 1 only remember being whirled 
and hauled and jerked in every conceiv- 
able direction, and holding on to the 
boat’s gunwale with all my strength to 

revent being washed overboard, or 
urled into the air. The first thing I 
saw distinctly was, that the two boats 
had become entangled with a sort of 
raft, or mass of sails and cordage, 
formed by the spars and rigging which 
had been torn away from the ship. It 
was alive with the heads and limbs of 
human creatures, and wild and stifled 
outeries of despair arose from every 
part of it. Several drowning wretches, 
apparently sailors, caught hold of our 
little craft, and we dragged them in. I 
saw something white floating almost 
under the boat, which resembled a 
woman’s scarf. I clutched convul- 
sively forward and a soft, cold hand 
grasped mine. At that moment a tre- 
mendous wave broke over us, and my 
hold was gone. Something remained 
in my hand, which was cut and bleed- 
ing. It was a diamond ring. It was 
the work of a second to clasp it on my 
finger, and reach out for the long scarf 
which I now saw drifting again near 
me, mixed with thick masses of dark 
hair. I grasped them once more, and 
a girl’s sweet face rose above the waves 
and lay still and pale on their maddened 
bosom. At that instant, the other boat 
was flung within a few feet of ours, and 
Isaw my grandfather towering in her 
bow, like the Lord of the Tempest. 
He caught a glimpse of the face I have 
described, and, with one agonized 
shriek, and one ery of ‘“ Florence, my 
wife! ’? he sprang into the sea between 
us. I saw him no more. 


And I 
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Another huge wave swept over us, 
and we were driven rods apart in the 
midst of the deep. I clung to my hold, 
and felt the strength of giants. 

Luckily, the dark locks and the light 
scarf had got twisted. about my hands 
and arms, and I cried aloud for help. 
Burnet came to me, and together we 
drew over the rails the fairest vision of 
beauty incarnate on which my eyes had 
ever rested, just as our frail boat was 
dashed ashore, and crushed to atoms. 

‘“‘ A light here !”? shouted I, when I 
found myself unhurt upon the beach, 
with my young prize clinging to my 

ents. A lantern was brought, and 
its uncertain and gusty flicker fell upon 
the delicate form of a girl, apparently 
sixteen years of age, and upon a coun- 
tenance whose inexpressible and un- 
earthly loveliness gave me a shock like 
an electric machine. The horrible 
night, the storm, the howl of the wind, 
the wrestle of wave and wreck, of life 
and death, all passed away from before 
me, and I saw only tranquil sunrise 
and the still glories of tropic summer. 
But a pang shot through me like an 
iron bar as I heard in fancy that awful 
cry, “ Florence, my wife,” ringing like a 
knell. She murmured a word or two in 
some strange tongue, opened her eyes 
a> gpg and, fising them on me, said, 
with a foreign accent and a half smile, 
‘* Good boy, how strong you are. You 
saved me.” ‘Then and there I became a 
gentleman. 
‘ My grandfather never reached the 
an 


Do you wish to know now why [I like 
diamonds, and why I wear two on my 
right hand? 

Ask Florence, and she will tell you. 


She knows, and she is—my wife. 

Such are the freaks of fate. She 
was to have married my grandfather, 
on her arrival in America. Seven 
years afterwards she married me. 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


ie unfortunately happens that a notice 
of books of verse, written a few 
months after their birth, when, swad- 
dled in pompous placards, they caught 
the eye of the moment, and the news- 
apers of the next day announced an 
immortality which the end of the month 
failed to confirm, is often too much like 
a crowner’s quest sitting upon the body. 
The foot-notes that record the names 
and dates of the books, are like head- 
stones. The article, itself, is an epi- 
taph. ‘Come, let us moralize among the 
tombs,” is the half implied invitation of 
every critic who prepesee to discuss 
the poetic volumes of the past twelve 
months. ‘* Rubbish shot here,” is the 
uninviting programme. Those dreadful 
men, who, thirty and forty years since, 
dwelt among the fastnesses of Black- 
wood and the Edinburgh, like the An- 
syrii, or assassins of the east, in the 
gorges of Lebanon, and poured down in 
avalanches of destruction upon poets 
and other pastoral people below, who 
were ambling unobtrusively to oblivi- 
on, have had their day. But even they 
sould not harm the travelers who carried 
on their breasts the amulet of genius. 
Wordsworth, and Keats, and Lamb, 
and Coleridge, and more recently, Ten- 
nyson, have gone up into the delecta- 
ble mountains of immortality, and echo 
wonders where the assassins are. 

Of the books named at the head of this 
article, there have been many “kind” 
notices in reviews and newspapers. We 
do not propose to be“ kind,” but, if pos- 
sible, just: at any rate, honest. It is easy 
to say that lines are graceful and pleas- 
ing and promising. But it is not courte- 
ous to measure any bow by a meaner 
weapon than that of Apollo. To say 
that a temple is not so lovely as the Par- 
thenon, is to compliment it by compar- 
ing it with the best. Anybody can write, 
with proper care, graceful and pleasing 
verses. Poetry is the work of genius, 
whether it be Shakespeare’s poetry or 
Brant’s. 

Alice Cary is a name not unknown in 
our recent literature. She has publish- 
ed two or three prose volumes, and has 


now collected her verses into one large 
handsome book. The first poem, 
“Lyra, a lament,” is the key of the 
whole volume. It is unreal, imitative, 
luxuriant, felicitous, fanciful, and uasat- 
isfactory. It indicates a mind, which 
has been charmed with the pomp and 
diction of old English verse, and it re- 
produces its quaintness. It is a vague 
echo of Milion, and of all the old poets, 
so far as they were pastoral and elegiac, 
Its landscape is of no particular geogra- 
phical region. It might be American: 
it is, in its spirit if not in its details, 
English. This uncertainty in a poem 
which regards detail, is aserious defect. 
The poem might have been written two 
centuries ago. It has no relation to 
this time, nor to the spirit of this age, 
nor to the influence which must have 
moulded the mind of the author. It is 
a sweet and cloying echo of an: old 
song. This unreality is its great defect. 
Read the lines that follow, and remem- 
ber the nervous, manly grief of * Ly- 
cidas.” How all the landscape, how 
ail the pastoral forms and images are 
brought to decorate that tomb, yet how 
all details are subjected to the lofty 
thought of the poem! “Lyra, a la- 
ment,” begins thus : 


‘Maidens, whose tresses shine, 

Crownéd with daffodil and eglantine, 

Or, from their stringéd buds of brier roses, ° 

Bright as the vermeil closes 

Of April twilights, after sobbing rains, 

Fall down in rippled skeins 

And golden tangles low 

About your bosoms, dainty as new snow; 

While the warm shadows blow in softest gales 
Fair hawthorn flowers and cherry blossoms 

white 

Against your kirtles, like the froth from pails, 
O’erbrimmed with milk at night, 

When lowing heifers bury their sleek flanks 

In winrows of sweet hay or clover banks— 

Come near and hear, I pray, 

My plainéd roundelay.” 


Here is a string of very sweet words, 
and the result is a very weak wailing. 
The whole poem proceeds in the same 
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strain; it is a repetition of natural de- 
tails. There is no scope, no rebound. 
The lovely life of nature, the break of 
day, have no exquisite promise to this 
moaning shepherdess. It is merely a 


lament; and this would be enough if it 
were a noble sorrow. But, when the 
survivor of Lyra lives in a world where 
it is proper to invite ‘‘ piteous maids” to 


«“____Keep your tresses crownéd as you may 
With eglantines and daffodillies gay, 
And with the dew ot myrtles wash your 

cheeks, 

When flamy streaks, 
Uprunning the gay Orient, tell of morn—— 
While I, forlorn, 
Pour all my heart in tears and plaints, instead, 
For Lyra, dead——” 


she has then removed herself from the 
sympathy of the world, in which Lyci- 
das said to his shepherds, 


“Weep no more, woful shepherd, weep no 

more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk tho’ he be beneath the wat’ry floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet, anon, repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new span- 
gled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


We do not say that ‘‘ Lyra” is a poor 
poem because it is not a good imitation 
of “ Lycidas,” but because it deals 
affectedly with an unreal’ sentiment; 
and is an inadequate study from a grand 
original. Of course we do not mean to 
charge a malicious imitation upon the 
author. ‘* Lyra” is simply the result 
of an excitement of poetic feeling by 
sympathetic and appreciative study of 
models which are not only poetic, but 
are poetry. The general sweetness of 
the verse is, however, much injured by 
by such a line as this— 


“T think about what leaves are drooping 
round 
A smoothly shaper mound.” 


There are many things in “Lyra” 
that would be positive excellences, if 
they were not taken from places in 
which they are characteristic. But 
they become, by the transplanting, 
equally real deformities. Thus there is 
scarcely a word of all the many choicely 
culled words in the poem that is not to 
be found in same admirable line of some 
English poet. Thisis true, even of the 
most quaint and fantastic. We need 
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go no further than Tennyson for many 
of them; but in Tennyson they are 
like the hues in a flower; it is impos- 
sible to conceive of that flower without 
those hues, or of that poetry without 
those characteristics. ‘* Murmurous 
glooms,” ‘starry blooms,” ‘ warbled 
interfuse,”’ ‘Spring thaws the wold,” 
‘*ribby blue,” ‘* encrown with flowers,” 
—these are all phrases indigenous to the 
poetry of Tennyson or Keats; but in 
‘* Lyra” they are instinctively recog- 
nized as exotics. And, although it is 
not easy to say why they seem exotics, 
it is an impression which the further 
reading of the volume only confirms. 
Is this opening of “ Hyala”’ not a dis- 
tinct echo of Keats? 


“* Low by the reedy sea went ancient Ops, 
Tracking for crownless Saturn ; quietly 
From her gray hair waned off the sober 

light, 
For Eve, that Cyclops of the burning eye 
Slow pacing down the slumberous hills, 
was gone. 
Under the black boughs of a cedar wood, 
Weary with hunting, Dian lay asleep, 
Kissed by the amorous winds.” 


We have said that “Lyra” is the 
key-note of all the poems. It is so in 
many ways; by its smoothness and 
sweetness, and by the fact that it is a 
dirge. Everything in the volume, with 
few exceptions, is a dirge. In all the 
woe of all the melancholy verses of that 
doomed and much-enduring class of 
men, the young poets, there is no such 
awful grief as moans up and down these 
pretty pages. The book is drenched 
with tears. It is a sob in three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine parts. Such ter- 
rific mortality never raged in a volume 
of the same size before. It is a parish 
register of funerals rendered into dole- 
ful rhyme. “ Lyra’ dies on the very 
first page; the ‘little brother’ follows. 
“The Minstrel” dies; ‘‘ Miriam” dies; 
‘“‘ Agatha” is dying, and three men on 
three gray mules are murdered ; ‘+ Jessie 
Carrol” dies. Then the poet, having a 
spare page, like an undertaker fallen upon 
a day without a funeral, keeps her hand 
in by performing a dirge for Keats. 
Then the mortality is resumed. ‘* Annie 
Clayville” dies; ‘‘ Helva” is betrayed; 
‘Nellie Gray” and ‘my playmate” 
die. The “* Wood Lily” goes mad; ‘* Ca- 
roline” dies, and “ Lily Leo” is ‘* angel- 
stolen.” ‘ Alda” dies. Somebody in 
“‘Glenly moor” dies. The “ mother’ 
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dies. He of the “ hast on Rosemary- 
hill” does not keep his tryst, because 
he dies. ‘ My brother and I” can only 
sing of the dead. ‘ Rosalie” dies. 
‘“‘ Rinaldo” dies; ‘‘she” dies; and yet, 
with all this remorseless destruction, 
we are not more than half through the 
book, and the poet and death have it 
all their own way to the end. While 
the havoc is proceeding, girls go into 
confessionals and convents; they are 
betrayed, and ruined and lost; “ De- 
spair” is invoked; ‘‘ Remorse” is justi- 
fied; there is a song, a little premature, 
“of one dying ;” premature, because 
the next page would certainly have 
proved fatal to her. On another “‘ off” 
e the Rev. George Burroughs, who 
suffered a dreadful death in the ‘“ Puri- 
tan reign of Terror,” is commemorated; 
and again, in an interval of the epi- 
demic, the poet cheerfully assures her 
lover— 
“Oh! my lover; oh! my friend, 

This I knew would be the end; 

Only when our ashes blend, 

Will our heavy fortunes mend.” 


The other “ off” pages are enliven- 
ed by a * Death-song,” ‘Musing by 
three graves, ‘* The Orphan girl,” (who, 


of course, wishes very much to die,) 
* Doomed,” and finally, ** The Maiden 


of Tlascalla’’ ends her love-lorn life and 
the life-lorn book together. Of course, 
long before the three hundred and nine- 
ty-ninth page—for over no less space 
stretches this cemetery—the monotony 
of misery has exhausted the sympathy 
and the patience of the reader. There 
are no grand, heroic deaths recorded, 
but only such a faint oozing away of 
life, as the reader might suppose would 
be the natural ending of ‘‘ Jessie Car- 
rol” or *‘ Annie Clayville,” or ‘ Nellie 
Gray” and the other unfortunate young 
women, whose early blight is com- 
memorated. It is all dismal and 
dreary. It is a sentimental sing- 
ing of the hard fact of death, as if 
that were the natural and inevitable 
corollary of youth, and beauty, and 
affection. Such verses can only gratify 
a lachrymose sentimentality. They 
have no thought, and very little natu- 
ral description. They freely use the 
conventional accessories of grief, and 
a forced sympathy of nature with sor- 
row. But Miss Cary should remember 
that the loveliest maids sometimes die 
at morning; and the brightest sun 
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shines every day upon the truest sor- 
row. Profound suffering is not so fond 
of grave-yards and black bombazine, 
There is, in this general swash of tears 
and tribulation, too much of the Arab 
hired mourner, or of the Yankee crone, 
who never misses a funeral. 

That we may not be thought to speak 
too strongly, we take the first nine 
poems in the volume. ‘Lyra’’ is a 
dirge; ‘In illness,’ continues the 
theme ; ‘To the Night” concludes it. 
“The minstrel” dies; ‘‘ Hyala’”’ shoots 
‘‘a plump goat.’’ ** Picturesof Memory” 
is the story of a little brother’s death. 
“Grand Dame and child” tells of Miriam 
who dies.. ‘“‘ Agatha to Herold,” is a 
blighted girl, who anticipates with plea- 
sure the grave-yard in which she shall 
soon be laid. A “Legend of Seville,” 
is of three men who are murdered. 

The facility with which these ‘‘ melo- 
dious tears” are poured out is wonderful. 
Rain does not gush more abundantly 
from an April cloud. Miss Cary has 
the fluency of improvisation. We could 
readily believe that there was no espe- 
cial reason for the end of the book but 
the firm resolution of the publisher. 
Such astream of elegy must be dammed 
sooner or later, by the publisher or by 
the public. This fluency, an obvious 
ear, a luxuriance of fancy, and a read 
vocabulary, seem to us to be the excel- 
lences of the volume. But, to say the 
truth, the fancy is not good nor original. 
Thus: 

“Where late, with red mist thick about his 
brows; 
Went the swart Autumn, wading to the 
knees, 
Through drifts of dead leaves, shaken from 
the boughs 
Of the old forest trees.” 


No student of poetry can fail to recog- 
nize the school from which that figure 
comes. In these lines, 
“The first of the September eves 
Sunk its red basement in the sea, 
And, like swart reapers, bearing sheaves, 
Dim shadows thronged immensity ;” 


which we select at random, we have an 
example of Miss Cary’s favourite me- 
thod of treating nature. But surely 
the image of a “basement” in a Se 
tember twilight, is purely unpoetic. 
Tennyson has well called a heavy mass 
of thunderous sunset clouds, 


* A looming bastion fringed with fire,” 
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but the form of the expression, and the 
figure itself, remove from the mind all 
idea of unrelieved weight, which is in- 
separable from ‘‘ basement.” And when 
the appearance which is so described is 
only the gray gloom of coming evening, 
the epithet becomes utterly inexpressive 
and inappropriate. The two succeeding 
lines are the wildest vagary of a fancy 
that adopts anything which seems to 
have a meaning. But why dim shadows 
thronging immensity are like swart reap- 
ers bearing sheaves, except that “swart 
reapers” and ‘‘dim shadows” are both 
dark, it is not easy to say. Are they 
like swart reapers bearing sheaves in the 
daylight, at which time, only, reapers 
are| visible? or how do swart reapers 
differ in appearance at night from their 
blond brethren? This might be justly 
called hypercritical, if the Saey quoted 
were not a fair illustration of the general 
range of such conceits throughout the 
book. Spring is called “the flowery 
huntress;”’ snow is “dainty snow;’ 
“the sunbeams, like sentinels move’’ 
“through the cloud armies.” ‘ White 


as a lily the moonlight lies,” etc., etc. 
Such conceits as these are neither accu- 
rate images nor the result of actual 


observation. They have a superficial 
prettiness, which is pleasant enough in 
its way ; but itis not poetry, nor thought, 
nor imagination, nor even an agreeable 
fancy. 

There are several sweet verses scat- 
tered through this volume. If the gene- 
ral tone seems weak and morbid, and 
the vocabulary is borrowed, it would 
still be strange if an author of such 
evident sensibility and facility had not 
done something that we should wish to 
quote to balance the hard things that 
we have been compelled to say. Miss 
Cary writes much better verses than 
most women who write and publish poe- 
try. That is the highest praise that 
can be awarded to her. 

We turn willingly, from the artificial 
air that characterizes Miss Cary’s vol- 
ume, to the poems of Mr. Parsons. We 
regard his verse as the most -original, 

olished, and valuable, that has come 

m any of the recent bards. He 
is entirely unspotted with vermilion. 
There is nothing spasmodic, nor mor- 
bid, nor strained, nor affected, nor crude, 
in his volume; and, in these days, such 
an aggregate of negatives amounts, of 
itself, to a positive excellence. 

The verses have a graceful flow and 
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scholarly elegance, enlivened through- 
out byt genial and peculiar humor, 
which make them delightfully conspicu- 
ous among the fiery effusions which will 
not call the sun sun, nor the moon 
moon. Mr. Parsons’.familiar acquaint- 
ance with Italian literature, and his 
metrical skill, were abundantly proved, 
a few years since, by the publication 
of a translation of part of ‘ Dante’s 
Inferno,” and the same exquisite 
quality is apparent in these more 
recent productions. Yet he has, evi- 
dently, not printed his portfolio. There 
is a uniform excellence in the poems 
which indicates careful choice; and 
the fastidiousness of the critic is re- 
vealed by the artistic care which is 
evident in every line. With one or two 
exceptions, there is, among all our 
poets, no one who has so thcughtfully 
elaborated his verses as Parsons. They 
have a repose, a self-possessed ease 
and vivacity, which recall the manner 
of Pope, although the humor is more 
genial and the pathos less artificial 
than those of the great poet of society. 
Like Pope, also, our author shows less 
of the fine frenzy, and more of the savoir 
faire of the man of the world. The 
pathos is suggested. It does not take 
you by storm, as in bad poor: Ob- 
serve, in the following ‘Song for Sep- 
tember,” the tender delicacy of senti- 
ment, the shade of human sadness that, 
inspired by the season, falls back upon 
the season and gives it a deeper mean- 
ing, so that, for the moment, all life, 
and youth, and beauty, are touched by 
the pensive month with a vague sense 
of decay. In the last half of each 
stanza there is a modulation, as into a 
minor key, which is very remarkable. 
and which we remember to have seen 
noticed in Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
“September strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color ; 
The world is brighter than before— 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather ; 
Ah, me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. 
“ This is the parting season; this 
The time when friends are flying; 
And lovers now, with many a kiss, 
Their long farewells are sighing. 
Why is earth so gaily drest? 
This pomp that Autumn beareth, 
A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth. 
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“Each one of us, perchance, may here, 

On some blue morn, hereafter, 

Return to view the gaudy year, 
But not with boyish laughter. 

We shall then be wrinkled men, 
Our brows with silver laden ; 

And thou this glen mayst seek again 
But nevermore a maiden! 


“ Nature, perhaps, foresees that spring 
Will touch her teeming bosom, 
” And that a few brief months will bring 
The bee, the bird, the blossom. 
Ah! these forests do not know— 
Or would less brightly wither— 
The virgin that adorns them so, 
Will nevermore come hither.” 


Mr. Parsons’ great merit is his indi- 
viduality. He knows his scope and his 
power, and his uniform success is ex- 
plained by that knowledge. He does 
not cover want of thought and percep- 
tion with a cloud of turgid conceit; and 
he respects his own thought and good 
sense, and the thought and sense of 
other men, so much, that he will not 
suffer himself to become an imitator 
either of a popular tendency of thought 
or form of expression. Of all the books 
of verse, during the last year, how 


many are free from this reproach? 
Was not “ Firmilian,’’ although a poor 
performance, yet a satire justly pro- 
voked by the favorite poetic school of 


the moment? A poet who, like Mr. 
Parsons, has sat for years at the feet 
of Dante, could hardly be guilty of such 
treason to himself and his oiling. A 
man who could so profoundly appre- 
ciate Dante, and sien his bust in a 
strain adequate to the theme, would 
hardly be guilty of mistaking an in- 
flamed fancy for the fine frenzy, or 
verbal affluence for imaginative rich- 
ness. Observe the sinewy vigor and 
sculpturesque beauty of these lines 
upon a bust of Dante, and mark how 
every word fits its place, like a stone 
in a Mosaic. 


** See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song. 
There, but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn abide; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 
Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was, but a fight. 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 
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To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight, 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 
In circles of eternal flame? 

& * * * * * 

Peace dwells not here—this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 


” ” * ” ~ * 
Oh, Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou; 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium’s other Virgil now. 
Before his name the nations bow ; 
His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind.” 
The first poems in Mr. Parsons’ 
volume are a series of epistles from 
an imaginary Englishman in America 
to various well-known Englishmen— 
Samuel Rogers, Charles Kemble, Ed- 
ward Moxon, and Walier Savage Lan- 
dor. They are full of the most sprightly 
and humorous satire, both upon Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, and expressed 
with infinite grace and propriety. The 
poet speaks of the English mania of 
American-travel-writing : 
“Hence this poor land so scribbled o’er has 
been, 
’Tis like a windew in some country inn, 
Where every dolt has chronicled his folly, 
His fit of headache or of melancholy, 
With memorandums of his mutton oft, 
And how his bed was hard, his butter soft; 
How some John Tomson, on a rainy day, 
Found nought to eat, but very much to pay, 
And how said Tomson wished himself away.” 


So Charles Kemble, an Englishman, 
deplores the decline of the drama, and 
has a few sly cuts at Boston, which 
turned a theatre into a church. 

“ Beyond that Cape which mortals christen Cod, 
Where drifted sandheaps choke the scanty 
sod, 
Round the steep shore a crooked city clings, 
Sworn foe to Queens, it seems, as well as 
Kings. 

* * * * * + * 
This town, in olden times of stake and flame, 
A famous nest of Puritans became. 

* * & * * * 4 
Stage plays, especially, their hearts abhorred, 
Holding the muses hateful to the Lord ; 
Save when old Sternhold and his brother bard, 
Oped their hoarse throats, and strained an 

anthem hard. 
From that angelic race of perfect men, 
(Sure, Seraphs never trod the world till then!) 
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Descends the race to whom the sway is given, 
Of the world’s morals by confiding Heaven ; 
These of each virtue know the market price, 
And shrewdly count the cost of every vice; 
So, to their prudent adage faithful still, 

Are honest more from policy than will, 
As if with Heaven a bargain they had made, 
To practise goodness, and to be well paid.” 


Finally, we cannot forbear quoting 
the first stanza of an exquisite poem, 
“upon a lady, singing.’ 

“Oft as my lady sang for me 
That song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 
Of the grave on the rock, and the cypress tree, 
Strange was the pleasure that over me stole, 
For’twas made of old sadness that lives in my 
soul.” 


Is there any expression in literature 
more exquisite than this last line, of that 
peculiar haunting regret, as of an an- 
terior remembrance, which is always 
awakened by certain music? 

Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Poems of the Ori- 
ent’? are a wonderful advance upon his 
previous volumes of verse. It seems to 
us, however, as was stated in the last 
number of this Magazine, in a review of 
his books of travel, that Mr. Taylor’s 
peculiar distinction is that of a traveler. 
Nor does this volume, good as it is, alter 
our opinion. The mental characteristics 
that are so striking in his records of 
travel, and which so strongly help to 
determine his career, are the same that 
we recognize in his poetry, although in 
the latter it is mixed with something 
not quite real and individual. The same 
robust delight in adventure—the same 
clear, daguerreotyping eye—the same 
loyalty to high principle—the same 
freedom from sentimentality, and per- 
ception of genuine feeling—the same 
good-sense and sweet humor—the same 
manliness and vigor, that are apparent 
in whatever else he does, are no less 
evident in his poetry. But they are 
mixed, in the poetry, with a deference 
to literary traditions, and an elaboration 
of which the artificiality is not suffi- 
ciently concealed. His poetry indicates 
a lofty literary ambition; a thoughtful 
study, without imitation, of the best 
models; and a conscientious care in 
composition. There are poems of great 
vigor, and of simple pathos, in his 
volume. But we look in vain for that 
creative power, that marked individuali- 
ty, which we seem perpetually upon 
the point of discovering. 

Mr. Taylor’s singular skill in narrating 
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an eastern story was shown in a chapter 
from one of his recent books of eastern 
travel, which was first published in 
this Magazine, for August, 1854: ‘ An 
Ethiopian Night’s Entertainment.’ His 
cosmopolitan sympathy enabled him at 
once to enjoy the peculiar spirit of East- 
ern life, and his ‘‘ Poems of the Orient’’ 
are another certificate of his surpassing 
excellence as a traveler. A man who 
can so absorb the character of the coun- 
tries he visits, and reproduce it in such 
a delightful manner, has no right to 
stay at home, except long enough to tell 
his story. The best poem among the 
long ones in the present volume, is 
‘*The Temptation of Hassan Ben 
Khaled.” The story is told with clear- 
ness and simplicity, and the accessories 
have a proper Oriental richness. It 
opens with the song of Hassan, sung— 
“— With a frown 
Of the severest virtue—” 
to the effect that he is especially blest, 
‘“ Whose conduct is his prayer’s interpreter.” 


But the severely virtuous Ben Khaled 
sings a milder strain after two days, 
having been, meanwhile, one who has 
had experiences. He has learned hu- 
mility and wisdom. For by the Gate of 
Victory in Cairo, Hassan Ben Khaled 
met one who led him to a lovely Paradise 
on earth, and to a Houri who dazzled 
and distracted him, until 

, “In broken gleams, 
Glimmered the things I saw, so mixed with 
dreams, 
The vain confusion blinded every sense, 
And knowledge left me.” 

When he awoke he was at the Gate 
of Victory again, but Hassan’s real 
weakness had been betrayed to him, 
and he was sadly humble. His host, 
however, to whom he tells the story of 
his fall, which supplies the bulk of the 
poem, exhorts him to be less abased : 
sa — yet, I fain would have thee shake the 

0 


Of shame from off thy shoulders, seeing still 

That by this fall thou hast increased thy will 

To do the work that makes thee truly blest.’ 

Hassan Ben Khaled wept, and smote his 
breast: 

‘Hold, hold, O man!’ he cried, ‘why make 
me feel 

A deeper shame? Must I to thee reveal 

That sin is as the leprous taint, no art 

Can cleanse the blood from? In my secret 
heart 

I do believe I hold at dearer cost 

The vanished pleasure, than the virtue lost.’ - 
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“ Amran’s Wooing”’ is a romance of 
the desert, capitally told. **The Wis- 
dom of Ali,” if not a genuine Arab le- 
gend, is quite good enough to be so, and 
** Kilimandjaro,” pre published in 
Blackwood, is a dignified and majestic 
ode to the newly-discovered mountain 
of Central Africa. ‘‘Charmian,’” de- 
scribing a gradual surrender to unholy 
desire, ends thus finely : 


* But see! one memory rises in my soul, 
And, beaming steadily and clear, 
Scatters the lurid thunder-clouds that roll 
Through passion’s sultry atmospher«. 

An alchemy more potent borrow 

For thy dark eyes, enticing sorceress! 
For, on the casket of a sacred sorrow, 
Their shafts fall powerless.” 


“The Goblet” is a half mystic poem, 
which the reader will interpret accord- 
ing to his degree of imagination. 

“*On the Sea’’ has this most musical 
stanza : 


“‘Oh, boatman, cease thy mellow song! 
Oh, minstrel, drop thy lyre! 
Let us hear the voice of the midnight sea, 
Let us speak as the waves inspire, 
While the plashy dip of the languid oar 
Is a furrow of silver fire.” 


The * Bedouin Song” has been much 
quoted and praised. But, admirable as 
it is as a study and a picture, we prefer 
the concentrated music of the following 
‘* Song,” addressed to some sumptuous 
Kushuk Arnem, and ina strain of manly 
dignity. It is sadly marred, however, 
bs the mixed metaphor of the last two 
ines: 


“ Daughter of Egypt, veil thine eyes, 
I cannot bear their fire; 
Nor will I touch with sacrificé 
Those altars of desire. 
For they are flames that shun the day, 
And their unholy light 
Is fed from natures gone astray 
In passion and in night. 
“ The stars of beauty and of sin, 
They burn amid the dark, 
Like beacons that to ruin win 
The fascinated bark. 
Then, veil their glare, lest I forswear 
The hopes thou canst not crown, 
And, in the black waves of thy hair, 
My struggling manhood drown!” 


At the best, however, we regard 
these ‘‘ Poems of the Orient”? as only 
successful studies. They are better, 
indeed, than Milnes’s Palm Leaves, 
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and they are fuller of real Eastern ex- 
perience than Lalla Rookh, although 
entirely without that voluptuous and 
sensuous glow, that wealth of oriental 
detail, that penetrating pathos, that 
magic atmosphere in which everything 
dissolves into romance, and that absorb- 
ing interest of narration, which still 
make Lalla Rookh the most oriental 
of Eastern poems written in the West. 
Mr. Taylor is a curious student of the 
eastern sun, but it does not heat his 
healthy blood into fever, and when he 
abandons himself to the fire, it is rather 
willfully than irresistibly. We can easily 
fancy him springing upon his steed at 
dawn, and bounding off to the horizon, 
and crying “ha! ha! to the desert.” 
His sweet and robust nature would hail 
with hearty welcome the wild freedom 
of Arab life; and the wisdom of Arabian 
legends would be full of meaning to his 
mind. His poetic instinct would seize 
and reproduce the picturesqueness of 
the Orient. But the essential East 
would still be a ‘‘ Daughter of Egypt,” 
and a ‘*Charmian.” His sturdy nature 
would still defy it, and ery out: 


“ Strong goddess of desire, I will not be 
One of the myriad slaves thou callest thine, 
To cast my manhood’s crown of royalty 
Before thy dangerous beauty: I am free!” 


Felicité: A metrical romance, occu- 
pies one hundred and eighty-eight pages 
of irregular rhyme, entirely without rea- 
son, interest, or point. It opens thus: 


“The convent bell now calls to vespers, 
All the nuns together come; 
Ave Marias blend in whispers, 
Solemn music fills the dome. 
Where is Felicita—the maid 
Whose pensive step is always lingering? 
Ah! there she comes, in white arrayed, 
Abstractedly her missal fingering! 
* ” * * * * * 


Why, oh, why, then, is she there; 
Who’s the maid Felicité?” 


The poet answers by describing her 
father : 


‘“‘He’s a trafficker, who, bent 
Ever on his sordid wishes, 
Deems that gain is life’s intent; 
While his heart by coins inclosed— 
Thick as on the backs of fishes 
‘Are the lapping scales disposed— 
Hatb no generous opening.” 
This scaly monster has seduced a 
young girl, who dies, leaving a child, 
Felicité. Pending his intention to sell 
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her as a slave, the father immures her 
in a nunnery. 
“ Timid child! her slender throat 
Choked with feeling there confined, 
When she found herself consigned 
To the cloister’s dismal wall, 
Whose dark frown did her appal.” . 


In brief—for the reader may judge 
the house from the brick—the father 
sells her to Achmet Bey, an Algerine 
gentleman, who cannot understand her 
reluctance to become queen of his 
harem. Being recusant, Felicité is 


“put to prison” until, like Lord Bate- 


man, “her life was almost weary.” 
Jules rescues her, and, upon their 
flight, he is slain by the wily old Jew, 
the amiable parent, who, thus eating 
his cake and having it, decamps with 
his daughter and the money he has re- 
ceived for her. He proposes to pass 
through Italy, and sell her again in the 
East. But he dies in Italy, and the 
heroine endured three months of soli- 
tude in a strange land: 


“ And then, her nature, from long tension— 
Three lingering months had thus elapsed— 
Tho’ wide its powers were of expansion, 
Sank down exhausted and collapsed.” 


The italics are our own; a poem of 
this intensity does not require typo- 
graphical devices of emphasis. The 
collapsed Felicité is raised by Giacinto, 
an Italian medical gentleman, who had 


“ That union rarer 
Of beauty, physical and moral— 
That, joined with gifts and graces oral, 
Gives, whomsoever is its sharer, 
A power o’er others to be dreaded, 
If it were not with honor wedded.” 


He carries her to a convent to be 
nursed, and she gratefully falls in love 
with Dr. Giacinto, who, 


‘ As charity to him was natural, 
Some duties to himself he made, 
And often visits, thus collateral, 
Unto the Sisters’ convent paid.” 

But the unsuspecting Dr. 

“ Giacinto, like all generous spirits 
Who estimate too low their merits, 
Never in other minds expected 
To see, as in a glass reflected, 
Impressions his meek self had made.” 


Therefore, when Felicité told he 
mournful story, the man of “oral 


graces” was touched. But, alas! al- 
though 
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“He burnt—his ardor was compassion, 
By purest sentiment refined ; 
But not a spark of selfish passion 
Was with that holiest flame combined.” 


The Doctor did not love her, it was 
too painfully clear, and the indignant 
and sympathetic poet demands: 


‘How could he do himself such wrong?” 


But the ardent Felicité could hardly 
restrain herself from telling the Doctor ° 
how great a wrong he did himself, and, 
one day, easing herself with a song 
very much to the purpose, Dr. 


‘Giacinto, at her open door, 
Stood unperceived,” 


and the cat leaped out of the bag, to 
this tune: ' 


“Why, if he loves me, 

So silent always? 
Love, when it moves me, 

Its feeling betrays. 
But he says never, 

In tones of the dove, 
Thee I love ever, 

Thee only I love.” 


The italics are the poet’s, this time, 
for the case is getting to extremity. 
The dove-like Dr. Giacinto flutters back 
to his own chamber, and regards this 
sudden discovery and condition of affairs 
as— 


“ A jagged precipice which lay 
Before them, yawning for its prey,” 
He reproached himself, the dove-like 
Doctor, and— 


‘“* Asked pardon for the fatal feeling, 
Which only pity him did teach,” 


For it seems that— 


“ Of love he had no light conception, 
As the spent impulse of an hour ; 
He felt it a divine perception 
Of beauty’s natural, moral power.” 


He hoped, therefore, 


“ That to love’s law her mind would wake, 
And her heart find its own mistake.” 


On the contrary, Felicité slips a letter 
into his hand, revealing everything. Dr. 
Giacinto, very much perplexed, coos in 
the most dove-like strain— 


“For, with unguarded words to lance her, 
Had been true womanhood to wrong—” 


that he had much friendship, and no 
love, to offer. But the unappeased 
Felicité wrote again; and, receiving no 
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reply, waits upon him at the hour, 
when - 


“___. the midnight oil 
Wasted within his lamp—” 


and, with a large knife in her hand, 
apostrophises the dove-like Dr. Giacinto 
thus: 
“Q! ifthe heart of man 
Within thy bosom cold is beating, 
Look, and deny, if manhood can, 
Love to the maid, whose voice repeating 
In agony its first, last prayer, 
Implores thee, in love’s name, to spare 
A heart than which no truer lives, 
Which here its life, or death—thee gives.” 


Then was 
“ Giacinto, frozen by the sight 
Of incensed love’s majestic sprite ; 
* w * * * . 
And prayed her to renounce that steel, 
Which gentle hands should never feel.” 


Aad, after a prolonged colloquy, 


‘¢ He said: and as to lift her made, 
But seiz’d adroitly danger’s blade.” 


Months passed, and the Doctor is» 


*‘ Yielding to melancholy’s power.” 
But it appears that, 


“ From contemplation into reverie 
Small space there is, and this he leaped ; 
But back again as quickly stepped, 
To greet another angel—” 


who comes to tell him that ‘+a dove” 
desires to pour “love’s plaintive melo- 
dy” into the Doctor’s breast. In fine, 
Felicité dies; but, in her last moment, 
unhappy Dr. 


“ Giacinto lived his past anew, 
And now as murderous crime did see 
His fatal candor, held to view 
In light of an eternity.” 


And, after seeing her die, and erecting 
a monument to her memory, he con- 
fesses, kneeling at her grave, 


“Twas because love’s effluence tarried, 
That my heart, a desert arid, 
Gave no answering bloom, 
To the fair and fragrant blossom, 
Which did waste upon my bosom 
Its divine perfume.” 


This poem has been actually extolled 
by “kind” criticism, and we have seen 
a gentleman insulted in a publisher’s 
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advertisement, because he expressed 
the inevitable opinion which every sen- 
sible man must hold of such dreary 
platitude. 

We had seen the best of Poems by 
“Erastus W. Elisworth, in the pages of 
this Magazine. In the second number 
of our first volume, there was a striking 
poem,—* What is the use”—which, 
although needlessly drawn out, is one 
of the best things in the volume. Here 
is amanly strain, improved by the tone 
of quaintness in the expression. 


“‘T have surveyed the sages and their books, 
Man, and the natural world of woods and 
brooks, 
Seeking that perfect good that I would 
choose; 
But find no perfect good, 
Settled and understood, 
What is the use ? 
* ” * * * * 

“Tn woman’s love we sweetly are undone; 
Willing to attract, but harder to be won, 
Harder to keep is she whose love we choose 

Loves are like flowers that grow 
In soils on fire below, 
What is the use? 


“Some pray for wealth, and seem to pray 
aright; 
They heap until themselves are out of sight, 
Yet stand in charities, not over shoes, 
And ask of their old age, 
As an old ledger page, 
What is the use? 


to which listless and querulous, but 
natural complaint, the poet replies, 


** Dust tho’ we are, and shall return to dust, 
Yet, being born to battles, fight we must; 
Under which ensign is our only choice, 

We know to wage our best, 
God only knows the rest.” 


If the volume were sustained at this 
hight, it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to our poetic literature. But we 
have quoted our singer’s sweetest strain, 
His book opens with a poem called 
‘The Chimes,” which is too suggestive 
of Longfellow to pass unchallenged. 
The reader of Longfellow will easil 
trace him in these stanzas, which re 
not only his music, but the very char- 
acter of his thought. 


“Tt was evening in New England, 
And the air was all in tune, 
As I sat at an open window, 
In the emerald month of June. 


From the maples by the road-way, 
The robins sang in pairs, 
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Listening and then responding, 
Each to the other’s airs. 
* * + . * * * 
And I thought of the airs of bargemen, 
Who tunefully recline, 
As they float by Ehrenbreitstein, 
In the twilight of the Rhine. 


* * * * * * 


Thus, I said, the poet’s music, 
Though a lonely native air, 

May appeal unto a rhythm 
That is native everywhere. 


For altho’ in scope of feeling, 
Human hearts are far apart, 

In the depths of every bosom 
Beats the universal heart. 


This is followed by the longest poem 
in the collection, ‘* Ariadne,” in the form 
of a masque. This is an admirable 
Academic performance. The changing 
emotions of Ariadne’s mind, as she re- 
flects upon her loss, are well depicted ; 
but they are a little too philosophical, 
and much too prolonged in expression, 
to be true in the highest sense. Ariadne 
was hardly such a very sensible woman. 
The love-lorn lady weeping on the shore, 
could scarcely, in the first gush of woe, 
reason so admirably as this :— 

“By these and many special instances, 

It doth appear, or may be plainly shown, 

That of all life affection is the savor— 

The soul of it—and beauty is but dross; 

Being but the outer iris-film of love— 

The flitting shade of an eternal thing. 

Beauty—the cloudy mock of Tantalus— 

Daughter of Time betrothed unto Death, 

Who, all so soon as the lank Anarch old 

Fingers her palm and lips her for his bride, 

Suffers collapse, and straightway doth be- 

come 

A hideous comment of mortality.” 


True, wise young Judge, and most 
discreetly put. But, is this Ariadne 
just roused to the consciousness that 
Bacchus has deserted her, or is it state- 
ly Portia reasoning well? The key of 

@ masque, to use a musical term, is 
well observed. It has a quaintness bor- 
rowed from the time when masques 
were written, and uses freely the 

hraseology of old English poetry. 
hus :— 
“ Now all are gone to Arcady, 

Head-bent on rousing jollity. 

Now riot-rule will be, anon, 

That shall the very sun aston’; 

By waters whist, and on the leas, 

Under the great fantastic trees. 
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The oldest swain, 

With longest cane, 
And sad experience in his brain, 
On such mad mirth shall fail to wink, 
And grimly go aside to think.” 

But was it not natural, on the whole, 
remembering the character and antece- 
dents of Bacchus, or Theseus, that he 
should steal away from a mistress who, 
finding him gone, awakes and says: 
“And I will turn again, if yet I may, 

To where the rolling rondure of the deep 
Broadly affronts the sky’s infinity.” 


Mr. Ellsworth’s simplicity and humor 
are “tolerable, and not to be endured.” 
“A ballad of Nathan Hale’’ is ludicrous; 
we are sorry to say it, but there is no 
other word : 


“Lord Howe, Cornwallis, Percy earl, 
Were come in wide array; 
And from Long Island to New York 
Had pushed our guns away. 


“Our Father looked across the Sound, 
Disaster groaned behind ; 
And many dubious, anxious thoughts, 
Were laboring in his mind. 


“<Knowlton,’ said he, ‘I need a man 
Such as is hard to meet-— 
A trusty, brave, and loyal man, 
And skillful in deceit.’”’ 


We are glad such men are rare: nor 
can we very clearly see how they could 
be otherwise. To be at once ‘trusty,’ 
“Joyal,” and “skillful in deceit,” would 
be difficult. Will the candid reader, 
will Mr. Ellsworth himself, deny that 
this is ludicrous: 


“He heard the larks and robins sing, 
And tears came in his eyes, 
To think how man, and man alone, 
Was cast from Paradise. 
‘¢ Well, Hodge, how’s turnips ? What’sin this? 
Now who be you”’ said Hale, 
‘I aint no Hodge. ’Taint turnips. Stop. 
Let go! This here’s for sale.’” 

There is a poetic simplicity and a 
rosaic simplicity. The “ballad of 
Nathan Hale” is an unpardonable per- 
formance for a man who can write 
‘‘ What is the use?” and a sonnet which 
we shall presently quote. It is so poor 
“as serious verse, that we have an un- 
comfortable suspicion that Mr. Ellsworth 
intends it as a joke, and that the laugh 
is upon us for ee it to be a sober 
attempt at a ballad. But, if this be our 
poet’s simplicity, let us observe his 
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humor. “A Domestic Lyric” com- 
mences thus : 


“How d’ye do and good morning, 
You see my adorning ; 
Curl papers, and kerchief; and boddice ajar ; 
But what is the sinning 
To pinch for a spinning? 
Tul lul la lul lirra, tml Jul la Ja la. 
* tt * * 
“My present miscarried, 
When Rosalie married ; 
Her sudden departure was quite an ah ha! 
And certain late candles 
Of yours, rumor handles. 
Tul Jul Ja 1ul lirra, tul lul la la la. 
a * * * 
“Hist! isn’t it shocking ? 
Somebody is knocking, 
Just do me a favor—unfasten the bar. 
Me mercy ! who is it? 
So early a visit! 
Tul lul la lu) lirra, tul lu! la la 1a.” 


“The Cock of the Walk” maltreats 
his “‘ son and heir,” and is thus saluted 
by the poet: 


*To-day, when he had done no harm 
But stretch his throat, and mock your bawling, 
You ruffed your neck as big’s my arm, 
And knocked him sprawling. 


* Down in a twink, as straight’s a rail, 
Astonished into being civil, 
Then up, and off, with head and tail 
Both on a level. 


“But though your prowess you may boast, 
And though in dreary dumps so sad he, 
I know not which to pity most, 
The son or daddy.” 


The man who has no ear for music 
may be forgiven if he cannot distinguish 
tunes; but he is inexcusable if he tries 
to compose a symphony. In the same 
way, it would have been venial in our 
author to have omitted all humor in his 
volume, since he evidently has no per- 
ception of it. But is it pardonable, 
especially in a man who is good, when 
he is grave, to publish such dreary dog- 
grel? We must not leave the volume 
without showing, once more, how good 
our author can be. ‘The b of 
“Tuloom” is not unknown to the read- 
ers of “Putnam.” 


jogged and confused, but it has a great 
e 
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“When the night is wild and dark, 
And a roar is in the park, 
And the lightning, to its mark, 
Cuts the gloom, 
All the region on the sight, 
Rushes upward from the night, 
In a thunder-crash of light, 
O’er Tuloom.” 

It is like seeing a picture with the 
accompaniment of solemn music. . “A 
Railroad Lyric,” a poem in the style 
of Schiller’s Song of the Bell, is too 


of vigorous description. ‘To 
Kate .” is one of the sweetest and 
most truly simple poems in the volume, 
Some lines on Shakespeare have this 
good thing :— 
“Who, in a volume so compactly writ, 
Has hived the honey of all human wit.” 


We have rarely met so unequal a col- 
lection of poems: none, indeed, rising 
to the highest rank, and many sinking 
quite beyond notice. What the author 
says, in the last lines of the following 
beautiful sonnet, is very true; but 
ought it not to be so? “Sir,” said 
John to James, “how is that egg?” 
“Tolerable, Sir.” ‘* And, Sir, would 
you eat a tolerable egg?” 


* Robert of Gloster, in an old romance 
Makes mention of a rich but captious King 
Whose daughter grew so fair of counte 

nance, 
That many gallant Knights came worship- 
ing. 
All men desired her—both the fool and wise 
Warmed in the splendor of her lustrous eyes; 
But the rich captious King withheld, the 
while, 
His child for him whose wit should make 
him smile; 
But all who tried, and failed to make him 
merry, 
Beheaded were in manner sanguinary. 
So runs the poet’s doom: if he succeed, 
To a pure fame we marry him forever; 
But if we take no unction of his rede, 
We cut his head off for his vain endea- 
vor.” 


We are obliged to defer a notice of 
some other poets, including two young 
Englishmen, Owen Meredith, the nom 
de plume of Robert Lytton Bulwer, 
and Matthew Arnold. 
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= next morning, Thursday, October 
11th, it rained as hard as ever; but 
ye were determined to proceed on foot, 
nevertheless. We first made some in- 
quries with regard to the practicability 
of walking up the shore on the Atlantic 
side to Provincetown, whether we should 
meet with any creeks or marshes to 
trouble us. Higgins said that there was 
n0 obstruction, and that it was not much 
futher than by the road, but he thought 
that we should find it very “heavy” 
walking in the sand; it was bad enough 
in the road, a horse would sink in up to 
the fetlocks there. But there was one 
man at the tavern who had walked it, 
and he said that we could go very well, 
though it was sometimes inconvenient 
and even dangerous walking under the 
bank, when there was a great tide, with 
an easterly wind, which caused the sand 
tocave. For the first four or five miles 
we followed the road, which here turns 
tothe north on the elbow—the narrowest 
part of the Cape—that we might clear 
an inlet from the ocean, a part of Nanset 
Harbor in Orleans, on our right. We 
found the traveling _— enough for 
walkers on the sides of the road, though 
itwas ‘* heavy”? for horses in the middle. 
We walked with our umbrellas behind 
us, since it blowed hard as well as rain- 
ed, with driving mists, as the day before, 
and the wind heiped us over the sand at 
arapid rate. Everything indicated that 
we had reached a strange shore. The 
road was a mere lane, winding over bare 
swells of. bleak and barren-looking land. 
The houses were few and far between, 
besides being small and rusty, though 
they appeared to be kept in good repair, 
and their door yards, which were the 
unfenced Cape, were tidy; or, rather, 
they looked as if the ground around 
them was blown clean by the wind. 
Perhaps the scarcity of wood here, and 
the consequent absence of the wood- 
pile and other wooden traps, had some- 
thing to do with this appearance. They 
seemed, like mariners ashore, to have 
sat right down to enjoy the firmness of 
the land, without studying their postures 
or habiliments. To them it was merely 
terra firma and cognita, not yet fertilis 
and jucunda. Every landscape which 


is dreary enough has a certain beauty 
to my eyes, and in this instance its 
permanent qualities were enhanced by 
the weather. Everything told of the 
sea, even when we did not see its waste 
or hear its roar. For birds there were 
gulls, and for carts in the fields, boats 
turned bottom upward against the 
houses, and sometimes the rib of a 
whale was woven into the fence by the 
road-side. The trees were, if possible, 
rarer than the houses, excepting apple 
trees, of which there were .a few small 
orchards in the hollows. These were 
either narrow and high, with flat tops, 
having lost their side branches, like 
huge plum bushes growing in exposed 
situations, or else dwarfed and branch- 
ing immediately at the ground, like 
quince bushes. They suggested that, 
under like circumstances, all trees would 
at last acquire like habits of growth. I 
afterward saw on the Cape many full 
grown apple trees not higher than a 
man’s head; one whole orchard, indeed, 
where all the fruit could have been 
gathered by a man standing on the 
ground; but you could hardly creep 
beneath the trees. Some, - which the 
owners told me were twenty years old, 
were only three and a half feet high, 
spreading at six inches from the ground 
five feet each way, and being withal 
surrounded with boxes of tar to catch 
the canker “worms, they looked like 
plants in flower pots, and as if they 
might be taken into the house in the 
winter. In another place, I saw some 
not much larger than currant bushes ; 
yet, the owner told me that they had 
borne a barrel and a half of apples that 
fall. If they had been placed close to- 
gether, I could have cleared them all at 
a jump. This habit of growth should, 
no doubt, be encouraged; and they 
should not be trimmed up, as some 
traveling practitioners have advised. In 
1802 there was not a single fruit tree in 
Chatham, the next town to Orleans, on 
the south; and the old account of Or- 
leans says:—‘*Fruit trees cannot be 
made to grow within a mile of the ocean. 
Even those which are placed at a greater 
distance, are injured by the east winds; 
and, after violent storms in the spring, a 
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saltish taste is perceptible on their bark.” 
We noticed that they were often cover- 
ed with a kind of yellow rust, or lichen. 

The most foreign and picturesque 
looking structures on the Cape, to an in- 
lander, not excepting the salt-works, 
are the wind-mills--gray looking octago- 
nal towers, with long timbers slanting 
to the ground in the rear, and there 
resting on a cart-wheel, by which their 
fans are turned round to face the wind. 
These appeared, also, to serve in some 
measure for props against its force. A 
great circular rut was worn around the 
building by the wheel. The neighbors, 
who assemble to turn the mill to the 
wind, are likely to know which way it 
blows, without a weathercock. They 
léoked loose and slightly locomotive, 
like huge wounded birds, trailing a wing 
or a leg, and reminded one of pictures 
of the Netherlands. Being on elevated 
ground, and high in themselves, the 
serve as landmarks—for there are no 
trees, or other objects commonly, which 
oan be seen at a distance in the horizon; 
though the outline of the land itself is 
so firm and distinct, that an insignificant 
cone, or even precipice of sand is visi- 
ble at a great distance from over the sea. 
Sailors making the land, commonly 
steer either by the wind-mills or the 
meeting-houses. In the country, we are 
obliged to steer by the meeting-houses 
alone. Yet, the meeting-house is a kind 
of wind-mill,-which runs one day in 
seven, turned either by the winds of 
doctrine or public opinion, or more 
rarely by the winds of heaven—where 
another sort of grist is ground, of which, 
if it be not ol been or musty, if it be 
= plaster, we trust to make bread of 
life. 

There were, here and there, heaps of 
shells in the fields, where clams had 
been opened for bait, for Orleans is 
famous for its shell-fish, especially 
clams, or, as our author says, ‘to 
aponk more properly, worms.” The 
shores are more fertile than the dry 
land. The inhabitants measure their 
crops, not only by bushels of corn, but 
by barrels of clams. A thousand bar- 
tels of clam-bait are counted as equal 
in value to six or eight thousand bush- 
els of Indian corn, and once they were 
procured without more labor or expense, 
and the supply was thought to be inex- 
haustible. ‘‘For,’? says the history, 
‘after a portion of the shore has been 
dug over, and almost all the clams 
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taken up, at the end of two years, it ig 
said, they are as plenty there as ever, 
It is even affirmed by many persons, 
that it is as necessary to stir the clam- 

ound frequently as it is to hoe a 

eld of potatoes; because if this labor 
is omitted, the clams will be crowded 
too closely together, and will be prevent- 
ed from increasing in size.’’ But, 
we were told that the small clam, 
mya arenaria, was not so plenty here 
as formerly. Probably the clam-ground 
y been stirred too frequently, after 
all. 

We crossed a brook, not more than 
fourteen rods long, between Orleans and 
Eastham, calied Jeremiah’s Gutter. The 
Atlantic is said sometimes to meet the 
Bay here, and isolate the northern part 
of the Cape. The streams of the Cape 
are necessarily formed on a minute 
scale, since there is no room for them 
to run, without tumbling immediatel 
into the sea; and beside, we found it 
difficult to run ourselves in that sand, 
when there was no want of room. 
Hence, the East channel where water 
runs, or may run, is important, and is 
dignified with a name. We read that 
there was no running water in Chatham, 
which is the next town. The barren 
aspect of the land would hardly be 
believed if described. It was such soil, 
or rather land, as, to judge from appear- 
ances, no farmer in the interior would 
think of cultivating or even fencing, 
Generally the plowed fields of the Cape 
look white and yellow, like a mixture of 
salt and Indian meal. This is called 
soil. All an inlander’s notions of soil 
and fertility will be confounded by a 
visit to these parts, and he will not be 
able, for some time afterward, to distin- 
guish soil from sand. The historian of 
Chatham says of a part of that town, 
which has been gained from the sea, 
‘‘there is a doubtful appearance of a 
soil beginning to be formed. It is 
styled doubtful, because.it would not be 
observed by every eye, and perhaps not 
acknowledged by many.” We thought 
that this could not be a bad descrip- 
tion of the greater part of the Cape. 
There is a “ beach” on the west side of 
Eastham, which we crossed the next 
summer, half a mile wide, and stretch- 
ing across the township, containing 
seventeen hundred acres, on which there 
is not now a particle of vegetable mould, 
though it formerly produced wheat. 
All sands are here called “beaches,” 
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whether they are waves of water, or of 
air that dash against them, since they 
emmonly have their origin on the 
shore. 

But, notwithstanding the real and ap- 
arent barrenness, we were surprised 
to hear of the great crops of corn 
which are still raisedin Eastham. Our 
landlord in Orleans had told us that he 
raised three or four hundred bushels of 
com annually, and also of the great 
number of pigs which he fattened. It 
was here that the Pilgrims, to quote 
their own words, ‘bought eight or ten 
hogsheads of corn and beans,” of the 
Nanset Indians, in 1622, to keep them- 
selves from starving. “In 1667 the 
town [of Eastham,] voted that every 
housekeeper should kill twelve black- 
birds, or three crows, which did great 
damage to the corn; and this vote was 
repeated for many years.” In 1695, 
an additional order was passed, namely, 
that “‘every unmarried man in the town- 
ship shall kill six blackbirds, or three 
crows, while he remains single; as a 
penalty for not doing it, shall not be 
married until he obey this order.” The 
blackbirds,/however, still molest the corn. 
Isaw them at it the next summer, and 
there were many scare-crows, if not 
seare-blackbirds, in the fields, which I 
often mistook formen. From which I 
concluded, that either many men were 
not married, or many blackbirds were. 
Yet they put but three or four kernels 
in a hill; and let fewer plants remain 
than we do. In the account of Eastham 
in the ** Historical Collections,” printed 
in 1802, it is said that ‘‘more corn is 
produced than the inhabitants consume, 
and above a thousand bushels are annu- 
ally sent to market. 
from stones, a plow passes through it 
speedily ; and after the corn has come 
up, a small Cape horse, somewhat larger 
than a goat, will, with the assistance of 
two boys, easily hoe three or four acres 
ina day; several farmers are accustom- 
ed to produce five hundred bushels of 
grain annually, and not long since one 
raised eight hundred bushels on sixty 
acres.” Similar accounts are given to- 
day; indeed, the recent accounts are in 
some instances suspectable repetitions 
of the old, and I have no doubt that 
their statements are as often founded on 
the exception as the rule, and that by 
far the greater number of acres are as 
barren as they appear to be. It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that any crops can 
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be raised here, and it may be owing, 
as others have suggested, to the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, the 
warmth of the sand, and the rareness 
A miller, who was sharp- 
ening his stones, told me that, forty 
ears ago, he had been to a husking 
ere, where five hundred bushels were 
husked in one evening, and the corn 
was piled six feet high or more, in the 
midst, but now, fifteen or eighteen 
bushels to an acre were an average 
yield. I never saw fields of such puny 
and unpromising Jooking corn, as in 
this town. Probably the inhabitants 
are contented with small crops from a 
great surface easily cultivated. It is 
not always the most fertile land that is 
the most profitable, and this sand ma 
repay cultivation, as well as the fertile 
bottoms of the West. It is said, more- 
over, that the vegetables raised in the 
sand, without manure, are remarkably 
sweet, the pumpkins especially, though, 
when their seed is planted in the interi- 
or, they soon degenerate. I can testify 
that the vegetables here, when they suc- 
ceed at all, look remarkably green and 
healthy, though perhaps it is partly by 
contrast with the sand. Yet the inhabit- 
ants of the Cape towns, generally, do 
not raise their own meal or pork. 
Their gardens are commonly little 
patches, that have been redeemed from 
the edges of the marshes and swamps. 
All the morning we had heard the sea 
roar on the eastern shore, which was 
several miles distant; for it still felt the 
effects of the storm in which the St. 
John was wrecked,—though a school- 
boy, whom we overtook, hardly knew 
what we meant, his ears were so used 
to it. He would have more plainly 
heard the same sound in a shell. It 
was a very inspiriting sound to walk 
by, filling the whole air, that of the sea 
dashing against the land, heard several 
miles inland. Instead of having a dog 
to growl before your door, to have an 
Atlantic Ocean to growl for a whole 
Cape! On the whole, we were glad of 
the storm, which would show us the 
ocean in its angriest mood. We con- 
versed with the boy we have mentioned, 
who might have been eight years old, 
making him walk, the while, under the 
lee of our umbrella; for we thought it 
as important to know what was life on 
the Cape to a boy as to a man. We 
learned from him where the best grapes 
were to be found in that neighborhood. 
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He was carrying his dinner in a pail; 
and, without any impertinent uestions 
being put by us, it did at length appear 
of what it consisted. The homeliest 
facts are always the most acceptable to 
an inquiring mind. At length, before 
we got to Eastham meeting-house, we 
left the road and struck across the 
country for the eastern shore, at Nanset 
Lights—three lights close together, two 
or three miles distant from us. They 
were so many that they might be dis- 
tinguished from others; but this seemed 
a shiftless and costly way of accom- 
plishing that object. We found our- 
selves at once on an apparently bound- 
Jess plain, without a tree or a fence, or, 
with one or two exceptions, a house in 
sight. Instead of fences, the earth was 
sometimes thrown up into a slight ridge. 
My companion compared it to the rolling 
prairies of Illinois. In the storm of 
wind and rain, which raged when we 
traversed it, it no doubt appeared more 
vast and desolate than it really is. As 
there were no hills, but only here and 
there a dry hollow in the midst of the 
waste, and the distant horizon was con- 
cealed by mist, we did not know whether 
it was high or low. A solitary traveler, 


whom we saw perambulating in the dis- 


tance, loomed like a giant. He ap- 
peared to walk slouchingly, as if held 
up from above by straps under his 
shoulders, as much as supported by the 
plain below. Men and boys would have 
appeared alike at a little distance, there 
being no object by which to measure 


them. Indeed, to an inlander, the Cape - 


landscape is a constant mirage. This 
kind of country extended a mile or two 
each way. These were the “ Plains of 
Nanset,’’ once covered with wood, where 
in winter the winds howl and the snow 
blows right merrily in the face of the 
traveler. I was glad to have got out of 
the towns, and my spirits rose in pro- 
portion to the outward dreariness. 

As we thus skirted the back-side of 
the town, for we did not enter any vil- 
lage till we got to Provincetown, we 
read their histories under our umbrellas, 
rarely meeting anybody. The old ac- 
counts are the richest in topography, 
which was what we wanted most; and, 
indeed, in most things else, for I find 
that the readable parts of the modern 
accounts of these towns consist, in a 
great measure, of quotations, acknowl- 
po) and unacknowledged, from the 
cider ones, without any additional in- 
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formation of equal interest—town his. 
tories, which at length run into a histor 
of the church of that place, that bei 
the only story they have to tell, and cop. 
clude by quoting the Latin epitaphs of 
the old pastors, having been written jp 
the good old days of Latin and of 
Greek. They will go back to the ordi. 
nation of every minister, and tell you 
faithfully who made the introductory 
prayer, and who delivered the sermon; 
who made the ordaining prayer, and 
who gave the charge ; who extended the 
right hand of fellowship, and who pro. 
nounced the benediction; also ie 
many ecclesiastical councils convened 
from time to time to inquire into the 
orthodoxy of some minister, and the 
names of all who composed them. As 
it will take us an hour to get over this 
plain, and there is no variety in the 
Bremrects peculiar as it is, I will reada 
ittle in the history of Eastham the 
while. 

When the committee from Plymouth 
had purchased the territory of Eastham 
of the Indians, “it was demanded wh 
laid claim to Billingsgate?” which was 
understood to be all that part of the 
Cape north of what they had purchased. 
‘The answer was, there was not any 
who owned it. ‘Then,’ said the com- 
mittee, ‘ that landis ours.’ The Indians 
answered, that it was.” This was 4 
remarkable assertion and admission. 
The Pilgrims appear to have regarded 
themselves as Not Any’s represénta- 
tives. Perhaps this was the first in 
stance of that quiet way of ‘ speaking 
for’ a place not yet occupied, or at 
least not improved as much as it may 
be, which their descendants have prac- 
ticed, and are still practicing so exten 
sively. Not Any seems to have been 
the sole proprietor of all America be. 
fore the Yankees. But history says, 
that when the Pilgrims had held the 
lands of Billingsgate many years, a 
length “‘ appeared an Indian, who styled 
himself Lieutenant Anthony,’ who laid 
claim to them, and of him they bought 
them. Who knows but a Lieutenant 
Anthony may be knocking at the door 
of the White House some day? At 
any rate, I know that if you holds 
thing unjustly, there will surely be the 
devil to pay at last. 

Thomas Prince, who was several times 
the governor of the Plymouth colony, 
was the leader of the settlement of East- 
ham. ‘There was recently standing, 0 
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what was once his farm, in this town, a 
tree which is said to have been 
Pronght from England, and planted 
thore by him, about two hundred years 
it was blown down a few months 
before we were there. A late account 
says that it was recently in a vigorous 
state; the fruit small, but excellent; 
and it yielded on an average fifteen 
bushels. Some appropriate lines have 
been addressed to it, by a Mr. Heman 
Doane, from which I will quote, partly 
because they are the only specimen of 
Cape Cod verse which I remember to 
have seen, and partly because they are 
not bad. 
“Two hundred years have, on the wings of 
Time, 
Passed, with their joys and woes, since 
thou, Old Tree! 
Put forth thy first leaves in this foreign 
clime, 
‘Transplanted from the soil beyond the 
sea. 
*. * * * * * 
[These stars represent the more cleri- 
cal lines, and also those which have 
deceased. ] 


“That exiled band long since have passed 
away, 
And still, Old Tree! thou standest in the 
place 
Where Prince’s hand did plant thee in his 
day— 
An undesigned memorial of his race 
And time; of those our honor’d fathers, 
when 
They came from Plymouth o’er and settled 
here; 
Doane, Higgins, Snow, and other worthy 
men, 
Whose names their sons remember to re- 
vere. 
* * * + * * 
“Old Time has thinned thy boughs, Old Pil- 
grim Tree! 
And bowed thee with the weight of many 


years ; 

Yet, ’mid the frosts of age, thy bloom we 
see, 

And yearly still thy mellow fruit appears.” 


There are some other lines which I 
might quote, if they were not tied to 
unworthy companions, by the rhyme. 
When one ox will lie down, the yoke 
bears hard on him that stands up. 

One of the first settlers of Eastham 
was Deacon John Doane, who died in 
1707, aged one hundred and ten. T'ra- 
dition says that he was rocked in a 
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cradle several of his last years. That, 
certainly, was not an Achillean life. 
His mother must have let him slip when 
she dipped him into the liquor which 
was to make him invulnerable, and he 
went in, heels and all. Some of the 
stone-bounds to his farm, which he set 
up, are standing to-day, with his initials 
cut in them. 

The ecclesiastical history of this town 
interested us somewhat. It appears 
that “they very early built a small 
meeting-house, twenty feet square, with 
a thatched roof through which they 
might fire their muskets”—of course, at 
the devil. ‘In 1662, the town agreed, 
that a part of every whale cast on shore 
be appropriated for the support of the 
ministry.” No doubt, there seemed to 
be some propriety in thus leaving the 
support of the ministers to Providence, 
whose servants they are, and who alone 
rules the storms; for, when few whales 
were cast up, they might suspect that 
their worship was not acceptable. The 
ministers must have sat upon the cliffs 
in every storm, and watched the shere 
with anxiety. And, for my part, if I 
were a minister, I would rather trust to 
the bowels of the billows, on the back- 
side of Cape Cod, to cast up a whale for 
me, than to the generosity of many a 
country parish that I know. You can- 
not say of a country minister’s salary, 
commonly, that it is “‘ very like a whale.” 
Nevertheless, the minister who depended 
on whales cast up must have had a try- 
ing time of it. I would rather have gone 
to the Falkland Isles with a harpoon, 
and done with it. Think of a whale 
having the breath of life beaten out of 
him by a storm, and dragging in over 
the bars and guzzles, for the support of 
the ministry! What a passin °c: it 
must have been to him! I have heard 
of a minister, who had been a fisherman, 
being settled in Bridgewater for as long 
a time as he could tell a cod from a ° 
haddock. Generous as it seems, this 
condition would empty most country 
a forthwith, for it is long since the 

hers of men were fishermen. Also, 
a duty was put on mackerel here to 
support a free-school; in other words, 
the mackerel-school was taxed, in order 
that the children’s school might be free. 
“In 1665, the Court passed a law to 
inflict corporal punishment on all per- 
sons, who resided in the towns of this 
government, who denied the Scrip- 
tures.” Think of a man being whipped 
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on @ spring morning, till he was con- 
strained to confess that the Scriptures 
were true! ‘it was also voted by the 
town that all persons who should stand 
out of the meeting-house during the 
time of divine service, should be set in 
the stocks.” It behoved such a town 
to see that sitting in the meeting-house 
was nothing akin to sitting in the stocks, 
lest the penalty of obedience to the law 
might be greater than that of disobe- 
dience. This was the Eastham famous 
of late years for its camp-meetings, held 
im a grove near by, to which thousands 
flock from all parts of the Bay. We 
conjectured that the reason for the per- 
haps unusual, if not unhealthful devel- 
opment of the religious sentiment here, 
was the fact that a large portion of the 
—— are women whose husbands 
and sons are either abroad on the sea, 
or else drowned, and there is nobod 
but they and the ministers left behind. 
The old account says that ‘hysteric 
fits are very common in Orleans, East- 
ham, and the towns below, particularly 
on Sunday, in the times of divine ser- 
vice. Whenone woman is affected, five 
or six others generally sympathize with 
her; and the congregation is thrown 
into the utmost confusion. Several old 
men suppose, unphilosophically and 
uncharitably, perhaps, that the will is 
partly concerned, and that ridicule and 
threats would have a tendency to pre- 
vent the evil.” How this is now we did 
not learn. We saw one singularly mas- 
culine woman, however, in a house on 
this very plain, who did not look as if 
she was ever troubled with hysterics, or 
sympathized with those that were ; or, 
perchance, life itself was to her a hys- 
teric fit—Nanset woman, of a hardness 
and coarseness such as no man ever 
possesses or suggests. It was enough 
to see the vertebree and sinews of her 
neck, and her set jaws of iron, which 
- would have bitten a board-nail in two 
in their ordinary action—braced against 
the world, talking like a man-of-war’s- 
man in petticoats, or as if shouting to 
ou through a breaker; who looked as 
if it made her head ache to live; hard 
enough for any enormity. I looked 
upon her as one who had committed in- 
fanticide; who never had a brother, un- 
less it were some wee thing that died in 
infancy—for, what need of him ?—and 
whose father must have died before she 
was born. This woman told us that the 
camp-meetings were not held the pre- 
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vious summer for fear of introducing the 
cholera, and that they would have been 
held earlier this summer, but the 
was so backward that straw would not 
have been ready for them; for they lie 
in straw. There are sometimes one 
hundred and fifty ministers, and five 
thousand hearers, assembled. The 
ground, which is called Millennium 
Grove, is owned by a company in Bos- 
ton, and is the must suitable, or rather 
unsuitable, for this purpose, of any that 
I saw on the Cape. It is fenced, and 
the frames of the tents are, at all 
times, to be seen interspersed among 
the oaks. They have an oven and 4 
pump, and keep all their kitchen uten- 
sils and tent coverings and furniture in 
a permanent building on the spot. They 
select atime for their meetings when 
the moon is full. A. man is appointed 
to clear out the pump a week before. 
hand, while the ministers are cleari 
their throats ; but, perhaps, the latter do 
not always deliver as pure a stream as 
the former. I saw the heaps of clam. 
shells left under the tables, where they 
had feasted in previous summers, and 
supposed, of course, that that was. the 
work of the unconverted, or the back- 
sliders and scoffers. It looked as if a 
camp-meeting must be a singular com- 
bination of a prayer-meeting and a 
pic-nic. 

The first minister settled here was the 
Rev. Samuel Treat, in 1672, a gentleman 
who is said to be “entitled to a dis 
tinguished rank among the evangelists 
of New England.”” He converted man 
Indians, as well as white men, in hs 
day, and translated the Confession of 
Faith into the Nanset language. These 
were the Indians concerning whom theit 
first teacher, Richard Bourne, wrote to 
Gookin in 1674, that he had been to see 
one who was sick, “ and there came from 
him very savory and heavenly expres 
sions,’ but, with regard to the mass of 
them, he says, “ the truth is, that many 
of them are very loose in their course, to 
my heart-breaking sorrow.” Mr. Treat 
is described as a Calvinist of the strictest 
kind, not one of those who, by giving 
up or explaining away, become like 4 
porcupine disarmed of its quills, buts 
consistent Calvinist, who can dart his 
quills to a distance and courageously 
defend himself. There exists a volume 
of his sermons in manuscript, ‘* which,” 
says a commentator, * appear to have 
been designed for publication.’’ I quote 
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the following sentences at second hand, 
from a Discourse on Luke, xvi., 23, 
addressed to sinners :— 


“Thou must ere long p° to the bottomless 
it. Hell hath enlarged herself, and is ready 
fy receive thee. There is rooom enough for 
thy entertainment; r : 
‘Consider, thou art going to a place pre- 
pared by God on purpose to exalt his justice 
in; a place made for no other employment but 
torments. Hell is God’s house of correction; 
and, remember, God doth all things like him- 
self. When God would show his justice, and 
what is the weight of his wrath, he makes a 
hell where it shall, indeed, appear to purpose.” 
— Woe to thy soul when thou shalt be set up 
as a butt for the arrows of the Almighty——.” 
“Consider, God himself shall be the princi- 
agent in thy misery,—his breath is the 
Pees which blows = the flame of hell for 
ever ;—and, if he punish thee, if he meet thee 
in his fury, he will not meet thee as a man; 
he will give thee an omnipotent blow.” 

“Some think sinning ends with this life; 
but it is a mistake. The creature is held 
under an everlasting law; the damned in- 
crease in sin in hell. Possibly, the mention 
of this may please thee. But, remember, there 
shall be no pleasant sins there; no eating, 
drinking, singing, dancing, wanton dalliance, 
and drinking stolen waters; but damned sins, 
bitter, hellish sins; sins exasperated by tor- 
ments, cursing God, spite, rage, and blas- 
phemy.—The guilt of all thy sins shall be laid 


upon thy soul, and be made so many heaps of 
fuel. ” 


“Sinner, I beseech thee, realize the truth 
of these things. Do not go about to dream 
that this is derogatory to God's mercy, and 
nothing but a vain fable to scare children out 
of their wits withal. God can be merciful, 
though he make thee miserable. He shall 
have monuments enough of that precious 
attribute, shining like stars in the place of 
glory, and singing eternal hallelujahs to the 
praise of him that redeemed them, though, to 
exalt the power of his justice, he damn sinners 
heaps upon heaps.” 

«But continues the same writer, “with 
the advantage of proclaiming the doctrine of 
terror, which is naturally productive of a 
sublime and impressive style of eloquence, 
(‘Triumphat ventoso glorie curru orator, qui 

tus angit, irritat, et implet terroribus.’ Vid. 
urnet, De Stat. Mort., p. 309,) he could not 
attain the character of a popular preacher. His 
voice was so luud, that it could be heard at a 
great distance from the meeting-house, even 
amidst the shrieks of hysterical women, and 
the winds that howled over the plains of 
Nanset; but there was no more music in it, 
than in the discordant sounds with which it 
was mingled.” 


“The effects of such preaching,” it 
is said, “was that his hearers were 
several times, in the course of his min- 
istry, awakened and alarmed ;” yet, we 
are assured that ‘‘his manners were 
cheerful, his conversation pleasant, and 
sometimes facetious, but always decent. 
He was fond of a stroke of humor and a 
practical joke, and manifested his relish 
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for them by long and loud fits of laugh- 
ter.” 

This was the man of whom a well 
known anecdote is told, which, doubt- 
less, many of my readers have heard, 
but which, nevertheless, I will venture 
to quote. 

“ After his marriage with the daughter of 
Mr. Willard (pastor of the South Church in 
Boston), he was sometimes invited by that 

entleman. to preach in his pulpit. Mr. Wil- 
fard sed a graceful delivery, a masculine 
and harmonious voice; and, though he did 
not gain much reputation by his ‘Body of Di 
vinity,’ which is frequently sneered at, particu- 
larly by those who have read it, yet in his 
sermons are strength of thought, and energy - 
of language. The natural consequence was 
that he was generally admired. Mr. Treat 
having preached one of his best discourses to 
the congregation of his father-in-law, in his 
usual unhappy manner, excited universal dis- 
gust; and several nice judges waited on Mr. 
‘Willard, and that Mr. Treat, who 
was a worthy, pious man, it was true, but a 
wretched preacher, might never be invited 
into his pulpit again. To this request Mr. 
Willard made no reply; but he desired his 
son-in-law to lend him the discourse; which, 
being left with him, he delivered it without 
alteration, to his people, a few weeks after. 
They ran to Mr. Willard and requested a cop 
for the press. ‘See the difference,’ they cried, 
‘between yourself and your son-in-law; you 
have preached a sermon on ‘he same text as 
Mr. Treat’s, but whilst. his was contemptible, 
yours is excellent.’ As is observed in a note, 
‘Mr. Willard, after producing the sermon in 
the handwriting of Mr. Treat, might have 
ad these sage critics in the words of 
Phedrus:— 
‘En hic declarat, quales ritis judices. 
Lib. v., Fab. 5. 


Mr. Treat died of a stroke of the 
palsy, just after the memorable storm 
known as the Great Snow, which left 
the ground around his house entirely 
bare, but heaped up the snow in the 
road to an uncommon hight. Through 
this an arched way was dug, by which 
the Indians bore his body to the grave. 

The reader will imagine us, all the 
while, steadily traversing that extensive 
plain in a direction a little north of east 
toward Nanset Beach, and reading un- 
der our umbrellas as we sailed, while it 
blowed hard with mingled mist and rain, 
as if we were approaching a fit anni- 
versary of Mr. Treat’s funeral. We 
fancied that it was such a moor as that 
on which somebody perished in the 
snow, as is related in the “ Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life.” 

The next minister settled here, was. 
the ‘‘Rev. Samuel Osborn, who was 
born in Ireland, and educated at the 
University of Dublin.” He is said to: 
have been— 
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“¢ A man of wisdom and virtue,’ and taught 
his people the use of peat, and the art of 
drying and preparing it, which, as they had 
scarcely < other fuel, was a great blessing 
to them. He also introduced improvements 
in agriculture. But, notwithstanding his many 
services, as he embraced the religion of Ar- 
minius, some of his flock became dissatisfied. 
At length, an ecclesiastical council, consisting 
of ten ministers, with their churches, sat upon 
him, and they, naturally enough, spoiled his 
usefulness. The council convened at the 
desire of two divine philosophers, Joseph 
Doane and Nathaniel Freeman. In their re- 
port they say, ‘it appears to the council that 
the Rev. Mr. Osborn hath, in his preaching to 
this people, said, that what Christ did and 
suffered, doth nothing abate or diminish our 
- obligation to obey the law of God, and that 
Christ’s suffering and obedience were for him- 
self; both parts of which, we think, contain 
dangerous error.’ 

* Also—‘ It hath been said, and doth ——— 
to this council, that the Rev. Mr. Osborn, both 
im public and private, asserted that there are 
no promises in the Bible but what are condi- 
tional, which we think, also, to be an error, 
and do say that there are promises which are 
absolute and without any conditions,—such 
as the promise of a new heart, and that he will 
write his law in our hearts.’ 

“ Also, they say, ‘it hath been alleged, and 
doth ap to us, that Mr. Osborn hath de- 
clared, that obedience is a considerable cause 
of a person’s justification, which, we think, 
contains very dangerous error.’” 


And many the like distinctions they 
made, such as some of my readers, 


probably, are more familiar with than I 
am. So, far in the East, among the 
Yezidis, or Worshipers of the Devil, 
so-called, the Chaldeans and others, 
according to the testimony of travelers, 


you may still ‘hear these remarkable 
disputations on doctrinal points going 
on. Osborn was, accordingly, dis- 
missed, and he. removed to Boston, 
where he kept school for many years. 
But he was fully justified, methinks, by 
his works in the peat meadow; one 

roof of which is, that he lived to be 

etween ninety and one hundred years 
old. 

The next minister was the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Webb, of whom, though a neigh- 

oring clergyman pronounced him *‘ the 
best man and the best minister whom 
he ever. knew.” yet the historian says, 
that— 

‘As he spent his days in the uniform dis- 
cha. ge of his duty, [it reminds one of a country 
muster,] and there were no shades to give 
relief to his character, not much can be said 
of him. [Pity the devil did not plant a few 
shade trees along his avenues.] His heart 
was as pure as the new-fallen snow, which 
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completely covers every dark spot in a field; 
his mind was as serene as the sky in a mild 
evening in June, when the moon shines with. 
out a cloud. Name any virtue, and that vir. 
tue he practiced; name any vice, and that 
vice he shunned. But if peculiar qualities 
marked his character, they were his humili 
his gentleness, and his love of God. ; 
people had long been taught by a son of 
thunder: [Mr. Treat,] in him they were in. 
structed by a son of consolation, who swi 
allured them to virtue by soft persuasion, and 
by exhibiting the mercy of the ‘Supreme 
Being; for his thoughts were so much in 
heaven, that they seldom. descended to the 
dismal regions below; and though of the 
same religious sentiments as Mr. Treat, yet 
his attention was turned to those glad tidings 
of great joy, which a Savior came to publish,” 


We were interested to hear that such 
a man had trodden the plains of Nanset, 

Turning over further in our book, ow 
eyes fell on the name of the Rey. 
Jonathan Boscom, of. Orleans: * Senex 
emunctz naris, doctus, et auctor ele. 
gantium verborum, facetus, et dulcis 
festique sermonis.”? And, again, o 
that of the Rev. Nathan Stone, of 
Dennis: ‘‘ Vir humilis, mitis, blandus, 
advenarum hospes; [there was need 
of him there]; suis commodis in term 
non studens, reconditis thesauris in 
cello.” An easy virtue that, there, for, 
methinks, no inhabitant of Dennis could 
be very studious about his earthly con- 
modity, but must regard the bulk of his 
treasures as in heaven. But, probably, 
the most just and pertinent character 
of all, is that which appears to be given 
to the Rev. Ephraim Briggs, of Chat 
ham, in the language of the later 
Romans: ‘“ Seip, sepoese, sepoemest, 
wechekum—* which, not being inter- 
preted, we know not what it means, 
though we have no doubt it occurs, 
* * may-be, in the Apostle Elliot's 
Epistle to the Nipmucks. 

Let no one think that I do not love 
the old ministers. They were, probr 
bly, the best men of their generation, 
and they deserve that their biographies 
should fill the pages of the town histo- 
ries. If I could but hear the “glad 
tidings” of which they tell, and which, 
perchance, they heard, I might write in 
a worthier strain than this. 

There was no better way to make 
the reader realize how wide and peculiar 
that plain was, and how long it took to 
traverse it, than by inserting these long 
extracts in the midst of my narrative. 
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THE CAMPBELL TOWN ELECTION. 


[Continued from page 607.] 


HE Griffins were the first to arrive in 

town. As the head of the column 
broke in sight, the widow Kearney threw 
open one of her front bed-room win- 
dows, looked out, waved her ’kerchief, 
and with redundant smiles sent forth a 
thousand welcomes to the friends of 
Peace and Order. The head waiter 
waved the flag. The cook and chamber- 
maids, the stable-boys and book-keep- 
er buzzed and swarmed at the door. 
The sons and daughters of the plump 
Cornelia (the oldest not six years old) 
exhibited themselves effectively at vari- 
ous points, within and without the 
house. 

Clipper, the tomb-stone cutter, huz- 
med for the widow. Carter, the Laun- 
ceston carrier, called for three cheers 
more. The Chaplain became spasmo- 
dic with enthusiasm, whilst the Medical 
Superintendent nearly broke his neck 
with a bow. Mrs. Kearney never saw 
such a beautiful sight before. Prosper- 


ous, her impoverished birth-place, in 
its palmiest days, (not even when the 
great Daniel O’Connell passed through 
there from Tullamore) ever turned out 


so well. Oh, if James Kearney had 
only lived to see it! 

The widow’s heart sunk within her. 
But the sight of the sub-district con- 
stable—a middle-aged bachelor in new 
boots and prime, condition—mounted on 
afat black horse, suddenly revived her. 
He lifted-his hat to Mrs. Kearney, and, 
s0 doing, bobbed against the neck of his 
horse, leaving a considerable portion of 
the rear of the saddle exposed. Mrs. 
Kearney kissed hand, doubled up her 
kerchief, and pressed it to her eyes. 
Did the thought strike the widow Kear- 
ney, that Giles, the sub-district consta- 
ble, might one day (and that not far 
distant) lead her to the stone of sacri- 
fice? She would have denied it proud- 
ly, Giles, indeed! A Welchman! A 
foreigner! An Irish widow marry out 
of her own kin and country! The world 
wasn’t at an end yet, said Mrs. Kear- 
ney. For all that, six months after, 
there was no longer a Mrs. Kearney in 
Campbell Town. When strangers en- 
quired for that name, they were asked 
“if it wasn’t Mrs. Giles they meant?” 


In the rear of the column rode the 
candidate himself, Mr. Ethelwood Grif- 
fin. He was well mounted. His horse, 
a beautiful iron gray, showed off to the 
sprightliest advantage. The bridle, head- 
gear, saddle-cloth — everything was 
perfect. The young candidate rode 
superbly, Born in Tasmania, he had 
been cradled in the saddle. His face 
and figure were picturesque. Dark 
brown eyes, lips and nose finely cut, 
broad shoulders, heavy beard and flow- 
ing hair, deep chest, small round hands, 
staunch thighs, and (what the widow 
herself pronounced to be) the ‘“ beauti- 
fulest foot.” Ethelwood Griffin was, 
every inch, a winning, handsome, 
noble fellow. Generous almost to 
recklessness ; faithful, frank, courage- 
ous; deserting nothing, denying no- 
thing, fearing nothing; nothing that his 
large heart bid him che to, confess, or 
dare—no one, socially, was more be- 
loved than he. He fell ill of fever one 
day. The news flew quick and wide. 
For miles and miles around, one might 
have felt the deep vibration, the pulsa- 
ting, throbbing sorrow, which the news 
awoke. 

The rich, the poor, the rude, the 
gentle, the young, the old—aye! the 
wildest scamps that scoured the country 
in search of quail or kangaroo, and kept 
the inns in uproar, on the high-road and 
in the Bush, the whole year round— 
they whom people (experienced people, 
religious people) might have said had 
no thought, no ‘sensibility, no sense of 
duty, not the smallest!—they, too, 
came flocking in from every quarter, in 
every sort of costume, in every kind of 
vehicle, and some on foot, to know how 
Ethelwood was getting on. 

Ah! it is well that heavy visitations 
come upon us sometimes; that we are 
struck down in our exulting strength, 
and laid helpless on our bed ; for at such 
moments do we awake to the consolin 
knowledge that Heaven keeps pach | 
us friends we littledream of; friends 
who, frem various pursuits and scenes, 
from lonely or from populous places, 
come together at one stroke of nature, 
and throw light upon our darkened 
couch; friends who, despite of all the 


- 
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gaiety they dance or dash through, all 
the flattery they drink in, all the frivoli- 
ty, dissipation, and debauch they flit 
or reel through, still retain the diviner 
impulses that conduct them, through all 
the forms of sin and death, to pious 
duties and inspiring visions. 
Ethelwood’s education had not been 
of a very brilliant order. University 
men would have said so, Literary peo- 
ple, generally speaking, would have 
been of the same opinion. He knew 
nothing of the classics. He never had 
to sit down in a sepulchral study-room, 
before a grim oak desk, mutilated with 
the hieroglyphics of five or six mischiev- 
ous generations, and worry his brain 
with the fables of Phzedrus or the legends 
of Lucian; never had to prepare two 
hundred lines of a Georgic by ten o’clock 
of a winter’s morning, with his chilblains 
burning, and the fear of man and all the 
immortal gods before him ; never work- 
ed himself into a frenzy with a Philippic, 
or stumbled to the ludicrous with Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime. Horace was 
Greek to him, and Ovid as unfamiliar as 
the Euxine. But he had Lempriere’s 
dictionary, and Maria Hack’s stories of 
the Hellenic Confraternities. He had 


a popular translation of Livy in his 
book-case, and the luminous pages of 
Gibbon completed his knowledge of the 
Cesars. 

It was the same way with the sciences 
as they have been taught during many 
dusky centuries in the sombre colleges 


of Europe. He knew nothing of them. 
But, ina plain, cheap way, he had been 
taught to be a man—an intelligent, 
useful, active, eloquent, strong man. 
He knew enough of kings and dema- 
gogues, quacks and statesmen, creeds 
and commerce; knew enough of the 
progress and decline of nations, the 
politics of latter times, the history of the 
great old monarchy that had planted the 
colony which he loved, and had the 
earnest will to serve; knew enough of 
the statistics, industrial and otherwise, 
of this same little colony ; knew enough 
about her young and growing interests, 
and had mastered a sufficiently accurate 
and forcible diction to convey his views 
upon all these matters tellingly to his 
hearers; and thus, though but slightly 
qualified for a grand debate in West- 
minster, or an elegant gossip at Gore 
House, or a morning with Lady Mor- 
gan, he was fully equal to the position 

e now strove to occupy, and brought 
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into the contest for it much sound 
knowledge, a clear, quick brain, a fluent 
tongue and a resolute, high-toned nature, 

He was on the wrong side, however, 
Public opinion emphatically declared he 
was. The public press, with one excep. 
tion, resisted his claims, and assailed 
him fiercely. Generous, honest, courage. 
ous fellows frequently commit this same 
mistake. They very often appear m 
the wrong side. The very weakness of 
it, the discredit which attaches to it, the 
opprobrium which threatens those who 
stand up for it—all invest it with a fas. 
cination which excites the devotion 
and sympathy of the chivalrous. No 
one said that Ethelwood Griffin took 
the side he did from unworthy motives. 
No one charged him with merce 
desires, for he was: rich whilst he was 
generous. No one charged him with 
being a candidate for the compliments 
and favors of the government folk; 
for his social position left all such poor 
temptations far below him—whilst his 
own proud nature, had they been invi- 
tingly displayed, would have trampled 
them in the dust. 

The other side had, far away, the best 
of it. It was cheerful, beautiful, and 
bright with the budding hopes of a fv- 
ture already dawning, in which the 
young colony would rise above the im- 
purities and malediction of its child. 
hood, and, in a purer atmosphere, on a 
loftier level, efface the features with 
which, in its cradle, by a malignant 
magic, it had been cursed. All that 
was good, hopeful, generous, piow, 
manful; all that was noble in thought, 
impulse, prayer and purpose; all were 
with the cause of which, this day, the 
Blue Cockade had been chosen as the 
symbol. The other side attracted toit 
all the noisy flies and greedy vermin, 
all the tame snakes and silken spaniels, 
that had birth, congenial refuse, food, 
warmth and caresses, within the draw- 
ing-rooms, waiting-rooms, out-offices 
and sculleries of the Colonial Court— 
the Petit Trianon—the paltry lodging- 
house of a green-room king. 

In their progress through the tow, 
the Griffins were variously received. 
Mrs. Kearney kissed hands to them, and 
waved her snowy ’kerchief. This we 
have already seen. But Hodgens, the 
butcher, who had figured in the famous 
Bristol Riots, and had largely partaken 
of the chief magistrate’s port wine, 
whilst that venerable city was in flames, 
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shook his cleaver in defiance at them; 

inting, at the same time, to a fat 
wether, recently slaughtered, as indi- 
eative of the destiny which, in his opi- 
nion, so sheepish a mob incontestibly 
deserved. 

Hodgens was a Chartist. He was a 
rude, blunt, boisterous man; but honest, 
intelligent, and generous. His hatred 
of the English aristocracy was intense. 
He would have fallen on them with the 
vengeance of a Couthon. Warwick cas- 
tles and Woburn abbeys, Elizabethan 
halls and Norman keeps, would have 
speedily disappeared in the red tempest 
of his torch. Not a pillar, not a porch, 
not a tomb-stone with a scrap of 
heraldry upon it, would he have spared. 
Trees that had been planted long before 
the rival White and Red roses bloomed, 
and were sacred to the children of the 
knights of Poictiers and Agincourt, he 
would have dealt with as the fig- 
tree of the Gospel. Their very roots 
would have been reduced by him to 
charcoal. With their ashes he would 
have marked the pale forehead of the 
nobility, and have dismissed the sinner 
out upon the world to do penance, in 


poverty and hard labor, for the iniquity 


of his birth. Out from the huge facto- 
ties; up from the mysterious mines, 
where generations had gnawed their way 
like worms, and had toiled, and writhed, 
and died without knowing there were 
flowers, and streams, and stars, and 
sunshine overhead; down from the gar- 
rets, where the spider had been their 
silent companion for years of labor and 
desolation, and through the damp and 
darkness of which, beautiful and strong 
thoughts had sometimes gone forth, 
winged and armed like warrior angels, 
to disturb the dull reign of falsehood 
and servility; from all these places 
he would: have summoned a new 
nation into power. Mer of less truth, 
less courage, less heart and thought, 
have had their triumphal cars, their 
crowns of laurel, statues in cathedral 
and pantheon, public obsequies and 
sumptuous catafalques decreed them. 
At the doorsof a public-house stood 
an old man of the name of Dodd— 
Isaac Napoleon Dodd. He was stone 
blind. Dressed all in white, with a 
long white pipe in his mouth, he was a 
remarkable figure in the panorama of 
this memorable contest. He wore no 
spectacles. The blank eyeballs glis- 
tened in the sun, towards which they 
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seemed irrevocably turned. A martyr 
to the gout, he wore yellow worsted 
Slippers, and rested on a thick, heavy, 
knotted brown stick, round which a 
flabby snake had been carved. The 
smoke from his pipe rose up in clouds, 
softly curled, glided, and lingered about 
his hat. Having the good luck to be 
the owner of the house at the door of 
which he stood, he was a man of sub- 
stance in the village. He was corpulent 
besides; and this, added to the fluency 
of his speech and the vigor of his 
voice, rendered him an oracle with 
his customers. 

Over the doorway was a large square 
lamp. It was painted green, and bore 
an imperial tin crown, as yellow and 

onderous as a sun-flower. Various 
Inscriptions were legible on the glass. 
They contained a synopsis of the re- 
sources of the house. The passer-by 
learned from them that gin and chops, 
tobacco and beef-steaks, brandy and 
soap, nutmegs and nails, pickied salmon 
and Panama hats, were supplied within 
on liberal.terms by Isaac Napoleon 
Dodd. A signboard over the lamp 
represented the great Corsican, on a 
powerful bay horse, clearing the Alps 
at abound. The house was called the 
Bridge of Lodi, and Isaac Napoleon 
Dodd had a hay-stack, three quarters 
of an acre of sand and bulrushes, a 
flock of geese and dog-kennel, a mile 
outside the town—all which came under 
the denomination of Fontainebleau. 

The historic partialities of Mr. Dodd 
were manifest. He worshiped the me- 
mory of the first Napoleon. Could he 
have sung like the blind balladist of 
Scio, the victories of the Consulate and 
Empire would have been celebrated in 
an epic not less majestic than the Iliad. 
As it was, he named his children in 
commemoration of the famous fields of 
Germany and Italy, over which the 
eagles of the Champ de Mars had 
winged their boldest flights. Thus it 
was set down in the baptismal register 
of the parish of Campbell Town, that 
on such and such a day, in such and 
such a year, Friedland Dodd had been 
born, and Arcole Dodd had been born, 
and Westphalia Dodd had been born. 
When his youngest daughter, his last 
child, was born, the pious father had 
her christened, amid the loudest cack- 
ling of the geese at Fontainebleau, as 
Maria Louisa St. Helena Dodd. All 
public events and questions were viewed 
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by him as having reference, immediate 
or remote, to ‘the glory of the name 
which with such pertinacity he had 
inseparably interwoven with that of 
Dodd. Somehow or other he came to 
the conclusion, that, in this contest 
between Wagstaff and Griffin, the 
Napoleonic interest was at stake; 
wad, by a process of reasoning equally 
as intelligible, he determined to throw 
himself, heart and soul, into the ranks 
of the latter gentleman; convinced that, 
by so doing, he would best evince his 
fidelity to the deceased Napoleon.. 

‘Are they coming?”’ he asked, with 
his eyeballs fixed in the direction of 
the sun. 

“‘They’re coming,’* shouted a score 
of voices. 

“« Wagram,” said he te his eldest son, 
** beat the drum.” 

The boy brought out the drum, slung 
the broad leather strap over his neck 
and under the left arm, and flourished 
the drum-sticks about his head— 

‘* Here’s Wilkins, the lame Chaplain,” 
shouted the crowd about the Bridge of 
Lodi. 

‘« Three cheers for Wilkins! and three 
cheers for Marshal Soult!’ cried Isaac 
Dodd, waving his white hat, and sending 
up a pillar of smoke as he threw down 
his pipe. 

“And here’s the Doctor in his gig,” 
exclaimed the drummer. 

‘“¢ Three cheers for him !’” cried Dodd, 
and he waved his white hat again. 

“And here’s old Clipper and his 
wife !”” 

“Hurrah for Lannes and Davoust!’’ 
cried Dodd. 

“And here’s Mr. Griffin himself,” 
shouted the friends of the blind man, as 
they rushed past him, towards the car- 
riage of the young candidate, and lost 
themselves in the throng which beat 
around it and behind it, enveloping it in 
dust, and shaking it to pieces. 

“Beat the drum, my boy !’’ cried 
Dodd, waving his hat with redoubled 
energy; flourishing his big stick, and 
joining in the uproar with lungs and 
limbs, until the buttons of his waistcoat 
and the vacant eyeballs seemed to 
start. ‘Beat the drum, my son!’ he 
cried: ‘‘beat ‘ The Caliph of Bagdad !’ 
beat ‘The Conquering Hero Comes!’ 
Hurra for Bernadotte! hurrah for Gene- 
ral Rapp! hurrah for Murat ard the 
Pyramids !”” 

Isaac Napoleon Dodd shouted his 
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reminiscences, until his voice, ina 
broke down; and swung his: hat unti] 
he swung it in his delirium from him; 
and fidurished his stick, and stampeda 
muffled peal) with his slippers on. the 
door-step, until he fell back exhausted 
into his high-backed arm-chair, which, 
with a delicate providence, had been 
placed by Josephine Beauharnais Dodi 
in close proximity behind him. During 
all which performance, Wagram beat 
the drum on both sides, drowning the 
shouts of the multitude, and driving the 
horses in the gay procession to desper- 
tion. During all this performance, too, 
Mr. Griffin’ stood erect in the car. 
riage, took off his hat, bowed to Dodd 
(bowed over and over again, to Dodd), 
pressed his hand to his heart, swept his 
hat through the stormy air in a final 
burst of gratitude, and then fell back (he 
couldn’t help it, for the horses had be. 
come unmanageable) into his seat once 
more. 

It was some time before the worshiper 
of the Sun of Austerlitz revived. When 


he came to life, he called for a fresh 
pipe and a glass of his favorite gin. 
The latter being handed him, calling 
for silence, he proposed a sentiment— 


** Victory to Griffin, and success to Fon- 
tainebleau !”” 

The drum, the crowd, the candidate, 
the horses—all tumultuously replied, 
and, in a whirlwind of enthusiasm, swept 
on. Mr. Dodd collapsed into his cane- 
bottomed chair, and, with his hazy eyes 
still fixed intently on the sun, drank in 
the cheers and tumult of the departing 
crowd. 

Arrived at the Rainbow, the Griffins 
halted; and, breaking line (if they ever 
kept it), threw themselves in shapeless 
mass against the. platform, on which, 
agreeable to the wording of his Excel 
lency’s proclamation, the » nomination 
was to take place. Up from this under. 
growth of heads and arms and le 
through which, in various shapes, the 
gaudy colors of their leaders shone like 
wild flowers, the banners of young 
Ethelwood waved and danced, swung 
languidly or violently, te and fro in the 
dusty sunshine. 

The Police Magistrate, Josiah Thomas 
Briggs, Esq.,; staid his impatient. step, 
and jerking up his shirt-collar tu the last 
extremity, performed a pirouette upon 
his boot-heel, and then came down on 
both soles firmly, boldly facing the av 
dience in the parquette before him. 
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The consciousness of the greatness of 
his position threatened at the moment 
toturn toapoplexy. His face inflamed, 
the brass buttons of his claret-colored 
dress-coat broke into symptoms of in- 
stant dissolution. The audience cheer- 
ed him; some beigg under the impres- 
sion he was hale committed to their 
views; others, not quite so convinced 
of this, believing it would be easy to 
secure him by an early manifestation of 
regard. 

The disabled Chaplain was the first to 
mount the platform: he did so very un- 
gracefully (that leg of his was always 
in the way), and with considerable pal- 
pitation of the heart. The condemned 
foreigner from Ceylon assisted him with 
his arm. The tomb-stone cutter en- 
couraged him with patriotic adjura- 
tions. Having accomplished the ascent, 
soothed his forehead with his spotless 
cambric, let out a reef or two of his 
shirt and waistcoat, and, with a solemn 
pause, quieted the palpitation with 
which he was afflicted, the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkins advanced towards Mr. Briggs, 
and, lifting his hat, did homage to that 
gentleman. Mr. Briggs stiffened him- 
self, buttoned his coat a button tighter, 
tightened the proclamation under his 
arm, and, jerking out the right boot, 
returned the salute with inflexible pre- 
cision. The multitude cheered again. 
The banners shook—Isaac Dodd's big 
drum announced another epoch in the 
struggle. 

Next came the Medical Superin- 
tendent. Not asmile, not a motion of 
the lips—not a motion of the eyes. As 
though he had been starched all over, 
dried, crimped, ironed out, from the 
beot-heel to the hat-band, he walked up 
the steps. A sneeze would have broken 
him in two. He saluted the Magis- 
trate as he would salute a statue. The 
Magistrate saluted him with equal pro- 
priety. But the one was flushed—the 
other frozen. It was Bagstock and 
Dombey. The notables of Leamington 
had removed to the Pacific. The spec- 
tators were at a loss whether to cheer 
or not, but thought it as weli to do 
so. They had, for the moment, nothing 
else to do, so they cheered. The Medi- 
cal Superintendent frowned—the Magis- 
trate looked grand. The big drum of 
Wagram completed the effect. 

A few minutes’ conversation between 
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the Medical Superintendent and the Po- 
lice Magistrate; between the Chaplain 
and Englebert, the landlord of the 
Rainbow; between the Baptist preacher 
and Mr. Clipper (the tomb-stone cutter), 
concerning a piece of melancholy art, 
on which the chisel of the latter gentle- 
man had been for some time (during 
lucid intervals) engaged;* some more 
shouting and waving of hats and ban- 
ners; a great deal of smoking, and 
copious refreshment of another kind; 
and then came the pioneers of the 
Wagstaff procession. 

James McGuillicuddy was one of 
them. Billy Bolton, the rich farmer 
from Jacob’s Sugar Loaf, was another. 
Old Tucker, the blacksmith, was the 
third. _ McQGuillicuddy rode several 
paces in advance; and, as he danced 
up the street with his noble Garibaldi, 
flourishing his hat and cheering on the 
column, even Mrs. Kearney, though 
inveterately opposed to Wagstaff and 
all who backed him, couldn’t but admire 
her countryman. 

“‘More power to you, Doctor!” she 
exclaimed; ‘but ’tisn’t there you ought 
to be.” 

The Doctor flourished his hat (every- 
body was flourishing his hat to-day), 
laughed, cheered, hurraed. Garibaldi 
may be said to have done the same. 
The widow became excited, forgot her 
principles, forgot herself, and loudly 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on the 
Doctor. At this crisis, Mr. Hodgens 
joined the procession. 

How magnificently they moved up 
the street to the place of nomination! 
With what thrilling effect the Brothers 
of St. Cecilia gave forth their notes of 
triumph! How dazzlingly the blue 
banners waved! How deafeningly the 
cheers for Wagstaff and the freedom 
of Tasmania, pealed along the line 
With what exuberant courtesy and 
sweetness young Wagstaff bowed, flat- 
tened his hand to his heart, and ex- 
pressed himself deeply overcome! How 
Isaac Napoleon Dodd groaned as the 
procession swept by the Bridge of 
Lodi! How radiantly the ladies in the 
church-yard (all the mothers and daugh- 
ters of Tasmania were in favor of the 
League) smiled, blushed, throbbed, ejac- 
ulated, as the formidable column halted 
before the Rainbow—it is unnecessary 
to say 





* Mr, Clipper had a tender soul, and poured constant libations to the dead. 
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At the moment the hostile forces met, 
there was a slight disturbance. It was 
inevitable. A dozen blows were rapidly 
exchanged. Here and there, a hat was 
bruised. Here and there, a sash was 
torn. Here and there, a flag-staff was 
savagely grasped and broken. Mr. 
Hodgens threatened the Episcopalian 
minister. The, minister, with his fat 
hand, waved an anathema on the butcher. 


Mrs. Cecilia Bunn upbraided the Medi-. 


cal Superintendent. There were groans 
for Griffin; there were groans for Wag- 
staff. Cheers and counter-cheers, in- 
describable excitement, and confusion 
all round. The Baptist preacher ex- 
tended his hands, and, with a long 
neck, implored the spirit of peace and 

od-will amongst men. The Chief 

onstable felt disposed for a miscella- 

neous arrest. Under the impulse, he 
buttoned his coat and turned up his 
wrist-bands. The Magistrate became 
convulsed ; the blood rushed from his 
socks to his wig, and there permanently 
settled. The windows of the Rainbow, 
overlooking the platform and the com- 
batants, were occupied by the ladies of 
the house, and numerous acquaintances, 
in bonnets, from abroad. ‘The uproar 
seemed to exhilarate them greatly. 
They laughed immoderately, occasion- 
ally interspersing the merriment with 
an improvident scream. The candi- 
datés, all the while, stood composedly 
at a short distance from each othef; 
Ethelwood Griffin, with a quiet good- 
humor, noting down the sayings and 
incidents of the scene; Marmaduke 
Wagstaff, with folded arms, biting his 
lips, looking stern and invincible. The 
picture cannot be more effectively 
described. The reporter of the Laun- 
ceston Wallaby gave it up in de- 
spair. 

What was the McGuillicuddy doing 
all this time? Where was the gallant, 
sporting, fiery, rollicking old Celt? 

In the stable, loosing the girths of 
Garibaldi, hunting out a feed of oats for 
him, shakimg down some fresh hay—in 
every possible way insuring the comfort 
of his restless, black favorite. 

Where was the Medical Superintend- 
ent? 

In a private parlor of the Rainbow, 
sitting ata small table, with a govern- 
ment Report, and a glass of thin lemon- 
ade before him. The inexorable Wood- 
-house! He was driving home the last 
charge in the battery he had vowed to 
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open in full force that day on the ene- 
mies of his Queen. ' 

‘They shall have it—the rebels!— 
they shall have it,” he cadaverously 
swore, as he finished the lemonade, and 
shut up the Report with a blow of his 
sinewy clenched hang upon the volume, 

He left the parlor and came upon the 
platform the precise moment the pre- 
siding officer, Josiah Thomas Briggs, 
Esq., had ventured to open the pro. 
ceedings. The tumult was not alto. 
gether hushed. But it had been to some 
extent appeased. The most athletic 
rioters gradually grew exhausted. The 
pianissimo passage of the overture was 
now about being played. The Police 
Magistrate thought he had a favorable 
chance. Buttoning his coat to the throat 
—he did it easily, the buttons were fa- 
miliar with the business—pulling up his 
shirt-collar, which had completely lost 
its stiffness from the frequency of the 
operation, tightening his hat upon his 
head, a little on one side, opening out 
his port-folio, clearing his voice and 
twitching the side-curls of his wig, he 
began to read the proclamation author- 
izing the election. 

‘Read louder,” shouted the Black- 
smith. 

‘* Peace be with you,” interposed the 
Baptist preacher. 

‘¢Remember Austerlitz !’’ cried Dodd, 
who had just come upon the platform, 
supported by Arcole and St. Helena. 

The Magistrate resumed. With con- 
siderable difficulty he got through read- 
ing the proclamation, and, having exhort- 
ed the candidates and their respective 
friends to conduct themselves with de- 
corum, retired to the back of the plat- 
form, where a pine-wood bench had been 
placed by the Chief Constable, for the 
convenience of his worship. And now 
commenced the fight in good earnest. 
Heretofore there had been skirmishing, 
and on the whole a desultory conflict. 
But now the combatants stood face to 
face, closed up together, and delivered 
their fire at the shortest range. 

Benjamin Thorne, Esq., of Hawthorne 
Lodge, came forward to propose a fit 
and proper person to represent the in- 
fluential district of Campbell Town in 
the Legislative Assembly of the colony. 
He was an old man—genteel, inar- 
ticulate, and imbecile. Forty years ago 
a merchant in Hamburg, he had seen 
something of the world—had supped, 
b}-the-by, with Dumouriez and Napper 
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Tandy—and in the wild wastes and 
rude — of Van Diemen’s Land had 
scrupulously preserved the urbanity 
which his early intercourse with gen- 
teel society had enabled him to culti- 
vate. But he had little beyond his ur- 
banity to recommend him. A book-case 
may be very polished and quite empty. 
Benjamin Thorne was very polished and 
highly-finished. But Benjamin Thorne 
had nothing in him. A surly master, 
an avaricious man, a grim father, his 
dealings with his servants, the world, 
and his family, were harsh, mean, and 
heartless. But from the stranger—from 
the casual visitor to his house—his ur- 
banity concealed every thing—concealed 
the worst. A satin cloak, edged with 
the softest ermine—it surely was—which 
hid the thongs, the iron clasps, the 
sponge dipped in gall, he had ever 
ready for his household and dependents, 
He had married three times. His third 
wife was living, and in her young arms 
he was a babbling and inconvenient 
child. A magistrate, however, the 
owner of thirty thousand sheep, an old 
settler in the colony—one of the very 
oldest—he was a man of decided note. 
His velvet-cushioned pew in the parish 
church, his carriage with its silver 
mountings, his coachman with his drab 
box-coat and three capes, and the foot- 
man with his lean calves sheathed in silk, 
established his respectability and weight. 
Moreover, like old Wagstaff of Mona 
Vale, he gave great dinners; and when 
he went to Hobart Town, to ship his 
wool for Liverpool, he played whist and 
supped at the Union Club, and so no- 
body denied the purity of his blood. 
But for all such men. a day of 
reckoning is sure to come. ‘Within 
their households they are safe. Their 
infirmities, insincerities, and tyrannies, 
encounter there no criticism. The 
very impunity, however, they have 
reveled in at-home, is but a snare which 
lures them to their proper chastisement. 
Safe at home—safe and triumphant for 
many years at home—ignorant that the 
world outside has been taking notes re- 
specting them, and that—as though 
there had been no walls to screen them 
—their misdemeanors have been all the 
while the gossip of the bar-room, the 
market- stall, the public offices, the high- 
way, the gambling den and stable-yard; 
they obey their vanity and appear in 
public, Here the secrets of the house- 
hold come to light—here the follies, the 
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falsehoods, the severities or frguds they 
have been guilty of, meet, in a rude way, 
their just rebuke. Benjamin Thorne 
found this to be the case to his utter 
consternation, shame, and torture. 

He came forward to propose Marma- 
duke Wagstaff, Esq., as a fit and proper 
person to represent the district of Camp- 
bell Town. His bald head was greeted 
with cheers and groans, as it glistened 
on the margin of the platform. The 
cheers were sickly. The groans were 
vigorous. He put on his spectacles— 
they were rimmed with gold and lozenge- 
shaped—and drew forth a manuscript 
from the breast-pocket of his coat. The 
groans revived and multiplied. 

*¢Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Thorne. 

“You ain’t no gentleman,” cried an 
enemy in the crowd.’ 

“T have attended here,’’ continued 
Mr. Thorne. ~ 

‘*Go home, then,” the enemy con- 
tinued. 

“The fabric of our glorious constitu- 
tion,” the urbane old gentleman went 
on to say. 

‘Shut up!” shouted his indefatigable 
persecutor. 

“If there’s one thing dearer to my 
heart than another,’ the venerable sin- 
ner pathetically observed. 

“Tt aint your wife,’ roared the 
anonymous assailant. 

‘It is the freedom,’’ continued the 
speaker, “of this my adopted coun- 
try.” 

Cand cheers burst forth, loud groans 
—intense hisses—cries of “go home,” 
“don’t give kangarov any more to 
your men,” “pay them -their wages,” 
and many other delicate injunctions of 
the kind. Mr. Thorne was unable. to 
proceed further. He put on his hat, 
pocketed his manuscript, and retired, 
with the most dismal sensations, to the 
rear of the platform. Had he been 
dragged through the Macquarie river 
and drenched to the bone, he could not 
have been more thoroughly depressed. 

Captuin Skelton, of Skelton Castle— 
the Castle was a portentous barn, by- 
the-by —seconded the nomination of 
Marmaduke Wagstaff. A sailor for 
five and thirty years, the gallant cap- 
tain was limited in his diction. He was 
no orator. He bluntly confessed it. 
On the quarter-deck, in a gale, he was 
thoroughly at home. On a stone plat- 
form, defining his position, he was an 
harpooned porpoise in the chains of the 
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forecastle: Now, he said his brief word 
and was silent. 

The melancholy stilness produced 
by the severe appearance of the gal- 
lant Captain, was followed, when he 
put on his hat and fell back, by a vigor- 
ous outburst of feeling, partly jovial, 
partly recriminatory, in both phases 
absolutely lawless, which neither the 
presiding officer, Jonathan Briggs, Esq., 
nor the Chief Constable, old Simeon 
Grabb, an insolvent truss-maker, late of 
London; nor the Baptist preacher, one 
Caleb Whitehead, formerly a sausage 
manufacturer in the suburbs of Not- 
tingham; nor Hodgens, the Herculean 
butcher; nor Mrs. Cecilia Bunn, with 
her brown cotton umbrella and mission- 
ary labors; nor the post-master from 
Ross, with his formidable eyebrows ; 
nor the proprietor of the Scotch Thistle 
himself, with all his popularity—and it 
was great, for he had a multitude of 
debtors, and he was liberal and patient 
to excess; nor the Rev. Mr. Wilkins, 
with his inflated waistcoat and volumi- 
nous white cravat; nor Mr. Balantine, 
the Jew, who conducted the largest 
dry-goods establishment in Campbell 
Town; nor Captain Skelton, though, 
with a single revolution of his eye, he 
might have calmed the troubled elements 
at any other moment; nor Isaac Na- 
poleon Dodd, with his military remi- 
niscences; nor anybody else, however 
influential, jocose or stern, pompous or 
familiar, learned or illiterate, intellec- 
tual or athletic, profane or pious, lovable 
or terrific he might be, found it possible 
to compose. The storm had its own 
way; and, when it had done its best, 
gave in, gave an expiring throb or two, 
and then closed up. 

And then McGuillicuddy spoke. The 
fall of Babylon; the submersion of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; the fate of the 
legions of Sennacherib; the siege, and 
sack, and desolation of Jerusalem; the 
plagues of Smyrna and Venice; the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, and the earthquake 
of Lisbon; the snows of Siberia and 
the sands of Zahara; all the woes, catas- 
trophes and tortures that had ever come 
— the earth, were invoked and pro- 
phesied by him against the island, a 
considerable section of which he had now 
the honor to address, should Griffin be 
returned. 

‘“Who was Griffin?” asked the elo- 
quent old gentleman, flinging down his 
hat, tearing off his neck-tie, and pitching 
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it in ribbons to the audience. “ Who 
was Griffin?” he would ask. ‘+ Privately, 
a moral, amiable, devout young man, 
Publicly, an advocate of abominations 
and a champion of dishonor. [Cheers 
and uproar.] An Adonis by the fireside, 
he was little better than a Caligula in 
the forum. [Immense applause.] Most 
of them had read Virgil. [Cheers.] In 
that celebrated book there was a king, 
Mezentius, mentioned— 

“Three cheers for Murat and Maren. 
go!” shouted Dodd. 

**Mezentius had lashed,” the doctor 
continued, “living bodies to dead 
ones. The British government did the 
same. ‘Tasmania was a beautiful, full. 
grown child. Convictism was a corpse, 
The Government had bound the two 
together.” [Immense applause ani 
hisses.] The doctor said he would say 
no more. The cause was safe. lt 

















the Treasury and the terrors of the 
Tower. [Renewed applause.] It was 
thecause of freedom, of innocence, of 
free labor, high wages, responsible gov. 
ernment, decenf living, and voluntary 
emigration. 

The Medical Superintendent would 
wish to say a word. 

James McGuillicuddy wouldn’t let 
him say a syllable. The storm broke 
out afresh. Dodd and Bolton opened 
precipitately on each other. The Chief 
Constable, venturing too near the edg 
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of the platform, missed his footing, @ ‘P? 
(some said old Wagstaff hit him,) andj ¥4 
tumbled heavily on the drummer, The fm 5°" 
Brothers of St. Cecilia, on the outskirts J 4 
of the crowd, over near the railing of i —? 
the church-yard, struck up the Druids the 
March in Norma; whilst Cooper, the Jp {rt 
red-haired carpenter, impetuously wavel the 
the banner of the League, violently far- Pa 
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ning the Medical Superintendent with 
its folds, and sweeping off hishat. The 
robber from Ceylon was in danger of 
his life. Mrs. Kearney, who had come 
upon the ground with her cohort o 
young cherubs clinging to her green 
satin skirts, called upon the blessed 
Angels and holy St. Bridget to protect 
her; whilst Brickells, the saddler, and 
MacTavish, the druggist, and Hughes, 
a dealer in valuable. odd volumes and 
broken china-ware, with Leonard, the 
pound-keeper, appealed in honor of theit 
respective and conflicting sentiments, t 
the last resort of nations. 

After this, James McGuillicuddy, 
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Esq., M. D., could say little that was 
intelligible. He faced the tumult, or, 
as he said himself, he ‘faced the 
music,’ and did his best to get the 
better of it. Yet without avail. His 
concluding words it would be impossible 
faithfully to transcribe. There were 
allusions to Clontarf and Garibaldi—to 
the lovelitiess of the valleys of Tasmania 
—to the chastity and beauty of her 
daughters—to the snowy richness of her 
perambulating flocks and the salubrity 
of her encircling sky—to the aromatic 
sweetness of her umbrageous woods, 
and the prolific fecundity of ‘her ving 
soil. [Laughter and loud cheers.] The 
remarks were broken, and their effect 
‘ dissipated, in the buzz and turbulence 
of the obstreperous audience he address- 
ed. He retired in the midst of a temp- 
est—wishing from the bottom of his soul 
he had the harp of Carolan, the sword 
of Sarsfield, the crozier of St. Patrick, 
the bag-pipe of Ganzy, the patriarchal 
piper of Killarney, and the tongue of 
Grattan, to rouse, inspire, direct, redeem 
and save them ! 
* * * * * * 
It is time to throw away the pencil. 
The light flickers in the socket of the 


lamp, and the duskiest shadows gather 


on the canvas. It is time to blow the 
feeble glow-worm out—time to rest the 
aching head. Time tosetfree the mind 
from the clod and rubbish through which 
it has been ploughing; time to let it 
spread its wings, and, along the path- 
ways strewn with the sapphires of the 
Southern night, betake itself to the soli- 
tudes it has loved. Beautiful as Esther 
—gentle as Ruth among the Reapers— 
the Queen of the Silent World looks 
forth upon the mountains, the woods, 
the waters, the foul prison-houses, the 
fair white homesteads, the gardens and 
the golden fields, the countless flocks, 
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and all that is beautiful and sad, goodly 
and opprobrious, lost and living within 
the island of Tasmania. 

There’s a broad lake on the summit 
of a mountain-range, stretching away 
from east to west, in the center of the 
island, two thousand feet above the sea. 
Numberless little promontories, piled 
with rocks, thickly set with shrubs, 
deeply shadowed with the native oak, 
blue pine, and gum tree, break the wa- 
ters into bays and nooks, where the wild 
dogs come down to drink at sunrise, and 
the wild birds, burying themselves in the 
sedge and rushes, close their wings at 
twilight. Lofty hills, wooded to the 
topmost peak, darken the waters all 
along the northern shore. Dense forests, 
and, here and there, the most desolate 
of swamps, girt them in upon the south, 
the east and west. Away, far off in 
the darkness, a sheep-dog gives forth 
his melancholy howl, keeping patient 
watch whilst his rough master sleeps. 

Fagged and feverish with the noise 
and rioting—the squabbles, the cheers, 
the oaths. the eloquence, the anger, vul- 

ity and mischief of the day—Marma- 
duke Wagstaff had ridden up, accom- 
panied by three well-loved friends, to 
this lonely lake. He had won the fight. 
The Government party had been de- 
feated. A very large majority of the 
electors had voted for the young cham- 
pion of the League. ~-Matmaduke 
thought he had never seen the stars 
look half so bright. And there was 
a softness in the night-wind, and a fra- 
grance from the leaves and blossoms of 
the Bush, and a grandeur in the shadows 
of the woods and mountains, he had 
never known before. In the deep soli- 
tude of that mountain lake—amid those 
waters, those solemn forest shades—his 
triumph became purified in his eyes of 
the grossness in which it had been born. 
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HE hof midsummer, the bright midsummer 


Reigns in its 


lory now: 


The earth is scorched with a golden fire, 
There are berries, dead-ripe, on every briar, 
And fruits on every bough! 


But the autumn days, so sober and calm, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze: 

When the uplands all with harvests shine, 

And we drink the wind like a fine cool wine— 
Ah, those are the best of days! 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


some five and twenty years ago, an 
overgrown, awkward, white-headed, 
forlorn-looking boy was seen trudging 
through the streets of New York—a 
pack suspended on a staff over his right 
shoulder—his dress unrivaled in sylvan 
simplicity since.the primitive fig-leaves 
of Eden—the expression of his face 
presenting a strange union of wonder 
and apathy—and his whole appearance 
giving you the impression of a runaway 
oe in desperate search of em- 
eee Fresh from the forests of 

ennsylvania, he had come to seek his 
fortune in the great metropolis. The 
sum of ten dollars in his pocket consti- 
tuted the extent of his exchequer. An 
equal amount, perhaps, was invested in 
his wardrobe, which he carried about 
his person. Ignorant alike of the world 
and its ways, he seemed, to the spruce 
denizen of the city, almost like a wan- 
derer from some other planet. His 
ungainly motions had something so gro- 
tesque in their gracelessness, that peo- 

le stopped in the streets to gaze at him. 

pon a nearer view, they found the face 
of this uncouth lad lighted up with a 
peculiar beauty. The lines of rare 
intelligence were discovered beneath the 
listless expression which masked his 
features. A high, smooth forehead, 
rounded with artistic symmetry, seemed 
made to be the dome of thought. His 
firm, well-cut lips, combining sweetness 
and force in harmonious proportions, 
revealed the workings of an active, 
vigorous mind, and showed that the 
strolling adventurer was indeed ‘no 
vulgar boy.” 

Such was HorAcE GREELEY, at his 
entrance upon the career which has 
since made him a marked man among 
the celebrities of the day. His progress 
from obscurity to eminence is full of 
interest and instruction. He presents 
an extraordinary illustration both of the 
spirit of the age and the genius of Ameri- 
can institutions. In another country, 
or at a previous date, his history would 
have been well-nigh impossible. He 
was born, it would seem, at the precise 
epoch which demanded such natural 
endowments as his, and in a state of 
society which made them almost in- 


stantly available. From the position 
of a humble mechanic, gaining a scanty 
supply of bread by his daily toil, he has 
advanced to the rank of a leader of pub- 
lic opinion. Wielding the resources of 
a press of signal energy and comprehen- 
siveness, he compels the most intellec- 
tual and cultivated classes to listen to 
the daily words of the self-taught printer 
from the back-woods. Born. in the most 
obscure class of the New England yeo- 
manry—indebted to no high seats of 
learning for congenial culture—unaided 
by the dazzling prestige of wealth or 
fashion—too fearless and too personal 
in the expression of his opinions, for the 
enjoyment of continued party patronage, 
and too independent in his feelings and 
his manners to court the caresses of 
profitable friendships, he affords a con- 
spicuous example of the power of self- 
relying ability to conquer the force of 
circumstances, and to gain breadth of 
influence and brightness of renown in 
spite of the most untoward difficulties. 

In the present article, we do not ap- 
pear as the eulogist of Horace Greeley. 
Only to a limited extent do we share his 
convictions or enjoy his sympathies. 
We have not the advantage of his in- 
timacy, though we think we understand 
his character. With no apology for 
the indulgence of prejudice, we certainly 
are not beguiled by any glow of personal 
enthusiasm. Our admiration of his 
merits is duly tempered by a sense of 
his imperfections. We cannot fully 
adopt either his political principles, or 
his plans of social reform ; but, for that 
reason, we cannot be prevented from 
doing justice to the character of a brave, 
earnest, intelligent, and humane man 
Our remarks, therefore, will, perhaps, 
be too impartial to satisfy the extreme 
partisans on either side, with whom the 
position of Horace Greeley is a subject 
of controversy. 

Horace Greeley is a genuine product 
of the New England soil. He belongs 
by birthright to the nasal, angular, 
a 6 pumpkin-growing gene- 
ration, which, according to Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s veritable annals, was 
a source of such infinite annoyance 
the primitive Manhattaners. His neg: 
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lect of the arts of the beautiful in his 
devotion to utility—his preference of 
hard, shrewd common-sense, to the 
amenities of a merely superficial culture 
—his love of the homeliest vernacular 
phrases in comparison with the dainty 
terme of classic refinement—the natural 
ungainliness of his address and manners 
—and his aptitude for dry, blunt humor, 
may be reckoned among the traits for 
which he is indebted to the place of his 
nativity. But, with the mountain air of 
his childhood, he breathed in nobler 
qualities, which now form an essential 
part of the staple and substance of the 
man. He early learned to prize reality 
more than pretense. He acquired the 
habit, which he has never lost, of looking 
below the surface to the depth of things 
—of combining a Gradgrind-like per- 
ception of facts with the quest of the 
principles that underlie and vivify them. 
Like most Yankees, he cut his eye-teeth 
so early as not to be the easy dupe of 
humbug, and, at the same time, be 

to take a sharp look at matters for him- 
self, without any excess of reverence 
for the vision of others. Imbued with 
the enthusiasm which forms one of the 
imer characteristics of the universal 
Yankee nation, though not always visible 
to the naked eye, he has never been 
content with the hum-drum routine of 
existence, but has busied his teeming 
brain with all sorts of projects for social 
melioration, for converting politicians 
into sages and saints, shaping legislation 
after the pattern of the Decalogue, 
founding commonwealths, of all possi- 
ble and impossible virtues, from which 
“cakes and ale’ should be excluded, 
banishing all the fruits of Adam’s fall 
from earth by one fell swoop of radi- 
cal reform, and appeasing the impati- 
ence of visionaries, by bringing about 
the premature advent of the millen- 
nium. 

The place of his birth was a con- 
genial nursery for the growth of hardi- 
hood, robust effort, stern resistance of 
unfriendly realities, and, by contrast, of 
ideality and enthusiasm. It was a low- 
roofed, one-story house, enclosed by a 
straggling country fence, of rudest con- 
struction, the old-fashioned well sweep, 
with the moss-covered, oaken bucket 
swinging high in air, and the surrounding 
scenery presenting but one almost un- 
mitigated mass of rock. “There is 
rock in the old orchard behind the 
house ; rocks peep out from the grass 
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in the pastures; there is rock along the 
road; rocks on the sides of the hills; 
rock on their summits; rock in the 
woods ; rock, rock, everywhere rock.” 
The town of Amherst, N. H., in which 
this humble dwelling is situated, has 
received from capricious nature a stern 
soil and ungenial climate. The only 
jewels it can show, are the swarms of 
young men whom it sends forth from 
its sterile borders to fill the high places 
of the land. The toil of the farmers is 
of the severest kind. ‘To see them 
plowing along the sides of those steep, 
rocky hills, the plow creaking, the 
oxen groaning, the little boy-driver 
leaping from sod to sod, as an Alpine 
boy is supposed to leap from crag 
to crag, the plowman wrenching the 
plow round the rocks, boy and man 
every minute uniting in a long and 
agonizing yell for the panting beasts to 
stop, when the plow is caught by a 
hidden rock, too large for it to over- 
turn, and the solemn slowness with 
which the procession winds and creaks 
and groans along, gives to the languid 
citizen who chances to pass by, a new 
idea of hard work, and a new sense of 
the happiness of his lot.’ 

The parents of Horace Greeley be- 
longed to the plain, hard-working yeo- 
manry of this rugged district. His 
mother, who was the first instructor of 
the child already eager for knowledge, 
was a remarkable specimen of the New 
England woman. With a masculine 
vigor of constitution, though of a bland 
and kindly disposition, she was a model 
of strenuous industry, never for a mo- 
ment idle, and never regarding any use- 
ful task as irksome or repulsive. Her 
genial flow of animal spirits spread 
around her a perpetual cheerfulness. 
Little children delighted in her pres- 
ence, while her exuberant kindness of 
heart, and her natural vein of humor, 
made her a favorite with persons of 
every age. Her inexhaustible store of 
old ballads, quaint legends, and rustic 
songs and stories gave an overflowing 
life to her conversation, and attracted 
young and old to her society. ‘She 
worked,” says one of her neighbors, ‘in 
doors and out of doors, could out-rake 
any man in the town, and could load the 
hay-wagon as fast and as well as her 
husband. She hoed in the garden; she 
labored in the field; and, while doing 
more than the work of an ordinary man 
and an ordinary woman combined, would 
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laugh and sing all day long. and tell 
stories all the evening.” 

The young Horace imbibed his first 
taste for learning, while listening to 
these stories from his mother’s lips, as 
she spun them out with the threads of 
her distaff, both tongue and wheel mov- 
ing with equal energy. He learned to 
read before he had fairly learned to talk, 
at least before he could pronounce the 
longer words. He cannot remember the 
time when he was destitute of this ac- 
complishment, nor the precess by which 
it was acquired. When he was little 
more than two years old, he would pore 
over the venerable family Bible, as it 
was opened for his amusement on the 
floor, and pry into the contents of the 
newspaper that was given him to play 
with, with a devoted curiosity that 
might seem to betoken the destiny of the 
future journalist. At three years of age, 
he and easily read any of the common 
juvenile books; and at four, any book 
whatever. A precocious tendency to 
many-sided research might be detected 
by connoisseurs, in the fact which his 
biographer relates, that at this time he 
was not content with reading a book in 
its ordinary position, but loved to exer- 
cise his ingenuity in making out the 
words, however the book was placed, 
right-side up, up-side down, sidewise, 
or otherwise. 

At the district school which he at- 
tended, he was soon noted as a prodigy ; 
especially in the art of spelling. His 
performances in this line seemed mar- 
velous to his school-fellows; and in the 
spelling-matches, which were then held 
with the enthusiasm of some grand lite- 
rary tournament, he was always selected 
as the favorite champion. The nearest 
school-house was a mile and a half from 
his home. Until his tenth year, he was 
constant in his attendance, walking the 
distance both winter and summer, in the 
former season sometimes narrowly es- 
caping being buried in the snow-drifts. 
His love of reading increased with his 
years, until it grew into a decided pas- 
sion. Great was the difficulty to find 
convenient food for its indulgence. His 
father’s stock of books contained little 
more than a Bible, a Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith, and a couple of dozen, 
perhaps, of straggling volumes. Buta 
weekly newspaper came to the house, 
which formed the main reliance for the 
appetite of the studious boy. The day 
of its arrival was the brightest of the 
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week. He anticipated its advent with 
eager impatience, and counted the days 
until the happy hour should strike, 
Long before the weather-beaten post- 
rider came in sight of the house, Horace 
would walk down the road:to meet him, 
and seizing the precious sheet from his 
hands, would hurry with it to some se. 
cluded spot, where he could lie down on 
the grass and greedily devour its con- 
tents. This was the only bearer of 
tidings from the great world to the 
young solitary. But he was not ap- 
peased by this scanty supply of infor. 
mation. Books were a necessity of his 
existence. In pursuit of them he scoured 
the country for miles. Having exhausted 
the collection of the neighbors, he car- 
ried his search into the neighboring 
towns. There was not a readable book 
in that whole secluded region which he 
did not get hold of during his residence 
in Amherst. He was never without a 
book. As soon as he was dressed in 
the morning, a book was the first thing 
in his hands. ‘He read every minute 
of the day, which he could snatch from 
his studies at school, and on the farm. 
He would become so absorbed in his 
reading that, when his parents required 
his services, it was like rousing a heavy 
sleeper from his deepest sleep, to awa- 
ken Horace to a sense of things around 
him and an apprehension of the duty 
required of him. . And even then he 
clung to his book. He would go reaéd- 
ing to the cellar and the cider-barrel, 
reading to the wood-pile, reading to the 
garden, reading to the neighbor's, and 
pocketing his book only long enough to 
perform his errand, he would fall to 
reading again the instant his mind and 
his hands were at liberty.’”” When it 
was too dark to read: by day-light, he 
would kindle a large pine-knot in the 
huge fire-place, pile up his books on the 
floor, lie down on the hearth with his 
head to the fire, and silent, motion- 
less, and dead to the world around him, 
read through the live-long winter even- 
ings. 

Thus rapidly passed away the early 
boyhood of Horace Greeley. It was 
the life of the silk-worm among mul- 
berry leaves, preparing materials for 
future costly productions. Although 
fed to repletion, his mind as yet showed 
but few signs of spontaneous activity. 
He had not attained the consciousness 
of mental power, nor given any mark 
by which to detect the presence of 
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genius. About the eleventh year of his 
age, he fell in with a copy of Mrs. He- 
mans’ Poems. These touched a new 
chord in his heart, aroused the latent 
sprin, of enthusiasm, and made him 
aware of the better impulses of his na- 
ture. ‘*I remember,” he tells us in a 
sketch written for a popular Annual, 
as of yesterday, the gradual unfolding 
of the exceeding truthfulness and beau- 
ty, the profound heart-knowledge—to 
coin a Germanism—which characterizes 
Mrs. Hemans’ poems, upon my own 
immature, unfolding mind. ‘Casabi- 
anca,’ ‘Things that Change,’ ‘ The 
Voice of Spring,’ ‘The Traveler at the 
Source of the Nile,’ ‘The Wreck,’ and 
many other poems of kindred nature, 
are enshrined in countless hearts—es- 
pecially of those whose intellectual ex- 
istence dates its commencement between 
1820 and 1830—as gems of priceless 
value; as spirit-wands, by whose elec- 
tric touch they were first made con- 
scious of the diviner aspirations, the 
loftier, holier energies within them.” 
The influence of such a writer as Mrs. 
Hemans, on his robust, matter-of-fact 
intellect, may appear surprising. But 
the pensive sentimentalism of her poems 
does not usually act most powerfully on 
temperaments kindred with her own. 
The delicate vein of feminine piety 
which pervades them, the ethereal purity 
of their moral suggestions, their ten- 
der and reverent sense of nature, and 
their stately, imaginative diction—often 
throwing a silvery veil over their pover- 
ty of thought—have exercised a weird 
charm over minds of a coarser texture, 
and awakened the deepest enthusiasm 
in hearts the most ‘* unused to the melt- 
ing mood.”’ In admirable contrast with 
the morbid and misanthropic egotism of 
Byron, the voluptuous softness of Moore, 
and the fine-spun idealities of Shelley, 
Mrs. Hemans’ healthy appeals to the 
domestic affections, her frequent bursts 
of sweet and tender pathos, and her 
constant revelations of natural, womanly 
feeling, place the reader in a state of 
gentle enchantment, refreshing the toiler 
amid the realities of the world with sub- 
lime and holy visions, and quickening 
his moral nature to a vital sympathy 
wii their influence. Upon the first ap- 
pearance of her poems in this country, 
they were welcomed with a deep joy by 
the young and susceptible, on whose 
hearts they shed ‘*a perfume of rich, 
distilled sweets;” but it was not from 
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this class that they received the most 
appreciative recognition, or the most 
cordia] and profound homage. Scholars 
of fastidious culture, thinkers of athletic 
and sinewy force, verbal critics of ex- 
quisite nicety, greeted her enthusiasti- 
cally as the poet, or the prophetess, of 
a new moral evangel, and crowned her 
genius with laurels, whose greenness 
and brilliancy have long since faded 
into obscurity, past all hope of revival. 
Among the tributes that were laid 
at her feet, the most flattering were 
from one of the keenest and subtlest 
intellects of American growth, since 
most honorably distinguished as an 
historian, and from an austere devo- 
tee of sacred literature, who was se- 
duced by the enchantments of the fair 
lyrist to leave the ‘* burdens of the Bible 
old,” and dwell awhile in the pleasant 
bowers of poesy. Can we wonder, then, 
that her kindling productions warmed 
the heart of our sturdy young aspirant 
at the *‘ gates of Wisdum,”’ with an un- 
wonted fre? That they opened a new 
world on his imagination, just awaken- 
ing to a perception of the loveliness of 
nature, and the mysteries of moral sen- 
timent? That they sent a genial 
impulse to his being, calling thoughts 
and feelings into conscious vitality, 
which are still garnered up in the 
memory as among the most precious 
treasures of experience ? 

A few years after this époch in his 
mental progress, we find Horace as an 
apprentice in a country printing office 
—a post which had long been the dream 
of his youthful fancy, and which now 
filled up the measure of his ambition. 
Here he received his initiation into 
political debate. He soon became an 
oracle with the little knot of rural states- 
men who submitted their disputes to 
his decision. The editor of the village 
newspaper, on which he was employed, 
often, found himself graveled by the 
apt queries and suggestions of the em- 
bryo controversalist. At the weekly 
meetings of the ‘*Lyceum,” Hordce 
obtained a fit theatre for the exercise 
of his gladiatorial talents, and soon be- 
came a leading member of the society. 
Here “he was a real giant. To the 
graces of oratory he made no pretense, 
but he was a fluent and. interesting 
speaker, and had a way of giving an 
unexpected turn to the debate, by re- 
minding members of a fact well-known 
but overlooked: or by correcting a 
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misquotation, or by appealing to what 
are called first principles. He was an 
opponent to be afraid of, yet his sin- 
cerity and his earnestness were so evi- 
dent, that those whom he most signally 
floored liked him none the less for it. 
He never lost his temper.” 

By this time Horace had become 
master of his trade. He was already 
the best workman in the office, and his 
services were also in request in editing 
the newspaper. Some of the numbers 
were almost entirely the work of his 
hand. Having reached the age of 
twenty, he left the scene of his early 
triumphs, and, with a stout heart and 
practical intellect, though with a scant 
supply of the world’s gear, set forth to 
look at a wider sphere of life with his 
own eyes. After ‘‘dallying with for- 
tune” in various country printing offices, 
he pocketed his meagre earnings, dimin- 
ished by a large proportion bestowed 
upon his father, who was struggling 
with poverty in the wilds of western 
Pennsylvania, plunged into the woods 
in fhe direction of the Erie canal, and 
at length arrived in New York, in the 
extraordinary plight already alluded to. 
For fourteen months he was employ- 
ed as a journeyman printer. Subse- 
quently, he opened an office on his 
own account, but the dream of editor- 
ship did not cease to haunt his imagina- 
tion. His first successful attempt was 
the establishment of the New Yorker. 
This was a new step in the progress of 
American journalism. The first num- 
ber of the New Yorker appeared in the 
spring of 1834. It stole quietly into 
existence, with no preliminary tumult 
of gun or trumpet, and gradually rose 
to a respectable circulation. Public 
attention was soon attracted by its 
marked character. It was distin- 
guished for the vigor and point of its 
editorial articles, the completeness and 
accuracy of its news department, the 
boldness and good taste of its literary 
criticisms, and its choice coilection of 
miscellaneous paragraphs. The press, 
in general, proffered it a friendly and 
approving welcome, and the editor be- 
came, at once, known and valued 
throughout the country. Various cir- 
cumstances, however, conspired to pre- 
vent it from obtaining pecuniary suc- 
cess, and, after an unprofitable struggle 
for seven years, it was finally merged 
in the Tribune, of which now well- 
known print the first number was 
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issued in April, 1841. The progress 
and position of this journal are to 
familiar to the public to require any 
special comments in this place. Foy 
the greater part of its existence, it has 
been the direct reflection of Mp, 
Greeley’s personality. A consider. 
able portion of its original matter has 
usually been written by his own hand, 
and it has always been the faithful ex. 
ponent of his principles, his convictions, 
and, doubtless, as all editors are human, 
of his prejudices. The successive 
volumes bear the stamp of his vigor. 
ous idiosyncrasies. No other person 
could have made it what it is; his fame 
is identified with its character; his 
spirit has pervaded its columns; in the 
eye of the public, the Tribune is Horace 
Greeley, and Horace Greeley is the 
Tribune. 

Our rapid sketch of the career of 
Horace Greeley exhibits him conspicn 
ously in the character to which we have 
already alluded, as a self-made man 
His position in this respect, is so remark. 
able, as to divert attention, in some 


~ degree, from his intrinsic qualities. We 


always think of him as a man, to whon 
life has been a succession of battles— 
who has attained whatever eminence is 
his lot, not by the favors of fortune, 
but by hard fighting—whose very cul. 
ture has beer wrested from a worll 
that, from the first, refused to dandle him 
in the lap of indulgence—who has bea 
obliged to contest every step of his 
progress, with wind and sun in his face, 
and, thus early inured to the sternest 
habits of self-reliance, has learned to 
seek reality in the neglect of appear 
ance, and to c his point in spite of 
all opposition, by dint of energy ani 
address, without applying the usual arts 
of conciliation. Such characters, in- 
deed, are not uncommon in this country. 
They are called forth by the peculia 
tendency of our institutions, and certait 
types of the variety are found in all the 
relations of society. But, for the mos 
part, they are distinguished in the walks 
of practical life, rather than in the 
domain of intellectual activity. They 
become great financial operators, mer- 
chants famed wherever there is 

water, celebrated founders of business 
and industrial enterprises, and not unfre- 
quently, successful cultivators of politi 
cal ambition. But it is not often that 
they obtain high intellectual distinction, 
or become recognized as leaders in the 
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ere of purely literary effort. The 
erful ere aa original thinkers, 
and effective guides of opinion, in the 
world of ideas, are with us generally 
men who have enjoyed the best facilities 
of early education, and who have been 
warmed into eminence by the bland 
influence of culture as well as of oppor- 
tunity. 

Horace Greeley however, is an ex- 
ception to the prevailing course of 
things, to which we have referred. His 
early struggle with difficulties has not 
given him any remarkable skill in prac- 
tical affairs, he has little power of 
execution in the world of action, and, in 
the conduct of business, often shows a 
wantof sagacity and self-help that would 
awaken surprise even in far inferior 
men. It is in quite another field that 
he has won his brightest laurels. His 
most genuine distinction is, as a man 
of thought, and intellectual influence. 
This is the point at which he has 
always aimed, though, perhaps, at times 
unconsciously, and in the attainment of 
which, he has absorbed the finest ener- 
gies of his nature. Whether the pro- 
cess, by which he has reached this emi- 
nence, is favorable to the highest devel- 
opment of character, may fairly admit 

aquestion. In point of the harmony, 
the full, complete, symmetrical propor- 
tions, the spiritual balanse and rhythm, 
which the Greeks regarded as the per- 
fection, the music of humanity, the self- 
made man is apt to labor under essential 
deficiencies. His characteristic merits 
are usually freedom from authority, 
slight attachment to words compared 
with things, and the exercise of common 
sense instead of reliance on vague tra- 
dition or arbitrary custom. He has 
little respect for any opinion, however 
propped up by the sanction of ages, 
unless substantial reasons for its ac- 
ceptance are proffered to his own mind. 
He loves to pry into the foundation of 
things, to hala every passing re- 
port, every habitual practice, every 
prevailing institution, with little defer- 
‘nce for anything else except his.own 
eye-sight. His convictions thus ac- 
quire a freshness, a vitality, a power 
of sympathetic action, which clothe 
them with a potent influence, irrespect- 
We of their soundness, or real practi- 
cal value. They are all the world to 
him, and, if you listen to the native 

uence which generally accompanies 
sucha habit of mind, he will make you 
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think they are all the world in them- 
selves. - Springing from intense activity 
of thought, his opinions have nothing 
of the frigid, stereotype cast of heredi- 
tary ideas; they blossom with the 
luxuriance of life, reminding you of 
Aaron’s rod which budded, when all 
around there was nothing but dry, sap- 
less sticks. 

But the self-made man is liable to 
peculiar mental infirmities, of which 
those who have enjoyed a more generous 
education, if not altogether exempt 
from them, are certainly not so much in 
danger of becoming the victims. He 
soon learns to believe in the infallibility 
of his own judgment. He has nothi 
else to rely on, and he leans on that wi 
_— confidence, against the world. 

ence, he can scarcely conceive of an 
honest opposition to his own views. He 
is less disposed to convince his opponent 
of error, than to put him down as an 
enemy. He is often tempted to try the 
force of hard words, rather than of sound 
arguments. Nor has he often the pa- 
tience even to look at the various aspects 
of a question, before fully committing 
himself to one side. Rash and impetu- 
ous in his judgments, he attaches little 
value to the habit of mental circumspec- 
tion. He strives to look into eve: 
object of examination, but not to loo 
around it. His conclusions, according- 
ly, are often precipitate. His ve 
earnestness leads him into error. 
calmer, more considerate frame of mind,. 
would have been a more certain guaran- 
tee of truth. With this passionateness 
of conviction, he acquires an excessive 
love of controversy. He would make 
his own opinions the law of the world. 
He makes no allowance for the doubt,. 
hesitation, or even the sense of justice, 
of more accurate and ingenuous minds.. 
Everything with him is either black or 
white—he has no patience with the 
caution which would discriminate be- 
tween the delicate lights and shades of 
a many-colored tissue. 

Nor is he likely to do justice to modes 
of culture or forms of character widely 
different from his own. He makes: his 
own experience the universal standard. 
He has prospered in the world, without 
the knowledge of Greek, and therefore 
Greek is a superfluity. He is conscious 
of his superiority to many college-bred 
dunces, and, accordingly, a university 
education is a humbug.. Every man, 
he supposes, can pursue the same path 
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with himself; and if he is not equally 
fortunate, the fault is in his want of 
brains, not in the imperfection of the 
method. In short, a large and generous 
comprehensiveness of mind is not often 
a characteristic of the man who has 
forced his way to distinction, through 
unfriendly influences. This trait, in- 
deed, is rare—except in the most admi- 
rably endowed natures—it demands for 
its production, an equal felicity of tem- 
perament and of culture; but its ab- 
sence is more striking in the self-made 
man, by reason of the superior qualities 
with which it is brought into contrast. 
Like other persons belonging to this 
class, Horace Greele doubtless exhibits 
a portion of the defects and merits to 
which reference has been made. He 
adheres strongly to his convictions, is 
not free from prejudice, on many points 
is not a little opinionated. A delicate 
appreciation of character is not one of 
his distinguishing traits—he keeps no 
courtesies in reserve for the pretensions 
of office, or caste, or profession—a judge 
or a bishop, in his eyes, is only a man— 
and may be a very ordinary man at that; 
and he is sparing of his eulogies on 
branches of education, with which he is 
not conversant himself. But, on the 
other hand, he is wholly free from the in- 
tellectual vices which so often mark the 
conventional scholar. Though a lover 
and student of books, he is no book- 
worm. The period of devouring 
leaves voraciously passed away with his 
early youth. : Since he has held a promi- 
nent position before the public, he has 
learned more from action than from 
study. His views are not those of the 
closet, but of real life. With all his 
tenacity of opinion, a noble vein of 
candor pervades his intellect. No fore- 
me attachment to theory can blind 
fim to the evidence of facts. He has 
an uncommon degree of ‘mental hospi- 
tality. ‘Indeed, the facility with which 
he entertains new ideas has become 
proverbial. This, however, does not 
arise from an excess of credulity, but 
from a love of intellectual justice. Free 
from all extravagant reverence for anti- 
quity, he — a in giving fair play to 
every alleged discovery, whether in 
thought or practical affairs. He cer- 
tainly does not betray an innate passion 
for innovation; on the éontrary, his 
tendencies lean towards a moderate 
conservatism. He has seldom been 


found with the extremes of any party 
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with which he has acted. In this way 
he has lost many friends who stigmatize 
his circumspection as time-serving, 
But no one who understands Horace 
Greeley can accuse him of this base 
ww wm If he refuses to go all 
engths with impetuous partisans, it ig 
because his theoretical ideas are modi: 


fied by common sense, and not froma : 


disposition to truckle to the fancies of 
the hour. His devotion to books is not 
vitiated by any tincture of pedantry, 
He is not a man of quotations. He is 
not fond of learned allusions. Even on 
subjects with which he has become 
familiar by extensive research, he makes 
no parade of his knowledge. Unedu- 
cated men are at ease in his company. 
He does not lug in his information, 
head and shoulders, for the sake of 
astonishing the natives. But his strong, 
homely sense often throws the preten- 
sions of scholars into the shade. Bya 
single pointed remark, he sometimes 
relieves a mass of inflated vanity of its 
inconvenient proportions. A pithy 
phrase from his lips easily dissipates 
a world of learned verbiage. 

Horace Greeley is famed for his 
eccentricities. Beyond the circle of 
his intimate acquaintance, these, per 
haps, first occur to the mind, when his 
name is mentioned. Many regard him 
as rudely defiant of the proprieties of 
social life. He is a tempting subject 
for caricature. Numerous legends have 
already clustered around his personal 
history. If all the current stories re- 
lating to him are preserved, he will be 
surrounded, in future times, by am 
less brilliant mythical halo than Romt- 
lus or Pythagoras. In some circles 
he is habitually looked on as a sort of 
terrible monster, a strange, hirsute, 
bloodthirsty ogre, capable of devouri 
his own children without sauce. 
worst eccentricities, however, are of 3 
very harmless character. Doubtless, 
he is frequently rude in speech—his 
tongue does not play patly in the cast 
iron social formulas—his replies to 
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conventional questions will have litte “* 


of a conventional tang—and if you be 
long to that class of worthies called 
-bores, and venture to claim his pr- 
longed attention, you will probably be 
explicitly notified of his Sass and 
abomination at your audacity. But go 
to him with an appeal in behalf of some 
laudable benevolent object, even of 
your own personal difficulties, if you 
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to have got into a scrape— 
aeially if you oa an Irish patriot, 
op an Italian martyr—you will find the 
wl of sympathy with which your 

| wean are met indicate a heart 
“open as day to melting charity,” and 
two hands no less open than the heart. 
Indeed, the almost verdant simplicity 
with which his purse-strings are relaxed 
in aid of vagabond wretches, who are 
loudest in their abuse after they have 
exhausted his kindness, is a matter of 
common notoriety. In his manners 
and costume, he certainly is no stickler 
for fashionable etiquette. His bearing 
in the street never —— instruc- 
tim of a Parisian cing-master. 
Near-sighted, long-limbed, with head 
and members that seem to be on ill 
terms with the main body to which they 
belong, his shambling gait does no jus- 
tice to the philosopher, whose wealth 
of wisdom is buried beneath the ample 
folds of ‘that inevitable white great 
coat.” But who knows how far the dress 
is the fault of the tailor, or of the man ? 
His apparel, it must be owned, is sel- 
dom not the worse for wear—his hat, 
which once warmed a veritable beaver, 
now has a forlorn look, as if battered 
in a street fight—and the precise boun- 


dary between his boots and trowsers, 
like some other boundary qustions, is 
ina state of litigation. Itis not, per- 
haps, an extravagant degree of toler- 
ance to suggest that Horace Greeley 


is too much of a traveler to attend 
minutely to the graces of the toilette 
—that he is too profusely powdered 
with the dust of frequent journeys to 
allow an extensive patronage of the 
“Golden Bell”—and that a more quiet 
life might have permitted a more 
anxious cultivation of the outer man 
—but still, we apprehend, that on this 
point, his eccentricity must be con- 
ceded, and that we must accept him, 
as he is, without demanding of the 
country-bred editor the smooth refine- 
ments of a Brummell or a D’Orsay. 
m Ingeneral society, Horace Greeley, 
as might be inferred from his personal 
antecedents, does not appear perfectly 
athome. His neglect of the etiquettes 
of polite life has an air of innocent 
unconsciousness that is almost pathetic. 
You would take him for a genuine 
specimen of the primitive man; but 
do not presume too much on his fancied 
ne ay you will soon be met by-a 
sudden turn that brings the laugh you 
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intended -for him unexpectedly upon 
yourself. His dry humor never for- 
sakes him. He has a joke always 
ready, and often so opportune that it 
seems cut and dried for the occasion. 
His fund of anecdote is rich, indeed 
quite exhaustless. He tells a short 
story with infinite glee, and hs as 
hearty as any one at its point. lo 
story he seldom indulges in. With 
all his apparent impracticableness, he 
never loses his presence of mind. He 
is too sure of himself to be easily dis- 
conceited. His memory is excellent, 
and you rarely find him at a loss for a 
fact. With such stores. of knowled 
in his mind, and so admirably under his 
control, his conversation is singularly 
instructive, whenever he meets with a 
congenial listener. For the mere froth 
and scum of fashionable talk, he shows 
a blank indifference. His bluntness is 
sometimes offensive to delicate ears. 
He is incapable of flattery, even to 
that part of creation which often 
claims it as a prescriptive right. 
“Have you read my last poten: Mie. 
Greeley ?”? asked a young and beau- 
tiful authoress, naming the production. 
‘*Madam,” replied he, “do you call 
that a poem?’? On another occasion, 
addressing one of Dr. Griswold’s most 
celebra’ ‘female poets of America,” 
in a room full of company, he remarks, 
“Mrs. X. Y. Z., I have just read a 
criticism on your writings, in which 
you are greatly overrated.” Such un- 
complimen: frankness, however, is 
generally taken in good part. Horace 
Greeley has few enemies among the 
fair sex. His rude sincerity is not 
without a charm. Margaret Fuller is 
not the only highly intellectual woman 
who has been proud to number him 
among her frien 

The interest of Horace Greeley in 
the reform movements of the day, is 
founded on a sentiment of justice and 
humanity, but receives a sharper edge 
from the intensely practical cast of 
his intellect. His nature is one that 
delights in the application of ideas 
to tangible relations. Hence, almost 
every project for human improvement 
challenges his puede. is tastes, 
in this respect, are absolutely universal. 
He is ready to listen to. any plan that 
promises to promote the material or 
spiritual welfare of society, from the 
construction of a plow to the establish- 
ment of a phalanstery. His methods, 





doubtless, partake of the dominant 


character of his mind. They grow out 
of his special idiosyncrasy. Often in 
advance of the current opinions of his 
contemporaries, they betray the san- 


guine, impetuous tem ent in 
which they had their origin. On the 
other hand, they are condemned by 
the more ardent radicals of the extreme 
left, as timid and: inconsequent; but 
this is the fruit of the innate caution 
which is blended in his composition 
with a passion for improvement. That 
his principles of reform are open to 
criticism—that, on many points, they 
are partial and incomplete—that, in 
certain aspects, they Stn the en- 
thusiasm of the visionary, while in 
others they may be regarded as — 
and superficial, cannot be denied by 
his warmest admirers; this is the lot 
of frail humanity; but that they are 
adopted from earnest conviction, and 
applied with a sincerely beneficent 
intent, will probably not be gainsayed 
by his most decided adversaries. 
Allusion has already been made to 
Horace Greeley’s — as a jour- 
nalist: A few words, however, are de- 
manded’on his more general character- 
istics as a conductor of the press. His 
professional enthusiasm is worthy of 
unmingled commendation. - Everything 
pertaining to a printing-office is the 
object of his deepest interest, it might 
almost be said, of his impassioned affec- 
tion. In his view, the consummate 
editor does not emerge from classic 
groves, but from the dusky domains of 
the disciples of Faust. He has not 
sought his diet with ‘the immortal 
gods,” but has been fed with printer’s 
ink. Instead of ‘‘out-watching the 
Bear, to unsphere the spirit of Plato,” 
he has slept on a pile of old news- 
papers, esc A the latest telegraphic 
dispatches. The transition from the 
composing-case to the editor’s chair, 
according to Horace Greeley, is as 
natural as from the forecastle to the 
cabin. The attainment of this emi- 
nence is the highest prize of a man’s 
ambition. It is in this spirit that Ho-. 
race Greeley has devoted himself to 
journalism. His career in the profes- 
sion marks a new epoch of its progress 
in this country. . Without claiming for 
his influence an undue share in givi 
the American press the elevation which 
it has attained, in common with others 
he has largely contributed to ennobling 
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its aim and widening its sphere of 
action. With strenuous and persisten} 
labor, he has helped to adie it the 
vehicle for conveying prompt and ae. 
curate information to the remotest bor. 
ders of the land. His reputation for 
the correctness and the rapidity of the 
election returns announced in his jour. 
nal, is the fruit of industry the most 
indomitable, and of attention the most 
vigilant. The arrangements for this 
Pp se, matured under his eye, and 
applied for a long time. by his personal 
efforts, have béen the admiration of al] 
classes of politicians. No party has 
undertaken to question their efficiency, 
They have been relied on equally by 
litical opponents and by personal 
iends. Not is his energy ee Te- 
markable in the other news’ depart. 
ments belonging to'a daily journal. No 
leader of the press is more solicitous to 
present a full and exact compendium 
of passing events. His mind, naturally 
so eager for facts, is stimulated tos 
erpetual alertness in regard to current 
intelligence. His hawk-like vision takes 
in every point of the horizon, and m 
significant occurrence in either hemi- 
sphere escapes his notice. But he is 
by no means, a mere collector of facts 
He combines a keen perception of 
principles with a wonderful memory for 
events. Hence, his eomments on the 
topics of the day form an important 
element in his ability as a journalist 
In the course of his professional labors, 
he has written an immense amount of 
original matter. His productions of this 
kind would fill many volumes. 
embrace every variety of subject- 
political discussion and controversy, 
essays on points of social and indu:- 
trial interest, reform papers, literary 
criticisms, and sketches of travel anf 
personal incidents. More, probably; 
than any editor in the United States 
he has supplied the columns of his 
journal with his own compositions. 
pen has been always active, and | 
never lost its sharp point. Since tl 
great impulse which American jo’ 
ism has received within even the lastf 
years, it is true that the duties which 
ounce discharged almost single-handé 
are now shared: among numerous ¢ 
laborators. The newspaper-press | 
taken a more extensive scope, call 
into its service a greater — a 
talent, entrusted its leading specialiti 
to men peculiarly qualified to do th 
. 
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justice; the great journals are now 
rather corporate institutions than indi- 
yidual organs; and, hence, the -former 
autocratic influence of men like Horace 
Greeley is on the decline; and the 
powerful action of the ne on public 
sentiment is determined by its general 
ability, rather than by personal con- 
siderations. Still, the position of Ho- 
race Greeley, as an American jour- 
nalist, must always command a weighty 
influence on political affairs and popular 
opinion. People have been accustomed 
to quote him as an authority; to watch 
his course, as involving the secrets of 
yaticination, and to attribute to his per- 
sonal convictions the importance which 
attaches only to a’ collective mass of 
wisdom and experience. 

We have thus briefly sketched the 
characteristics of Horace Greeley, in 
the most prominent aspects, in which 
his reputation may be regarded as the 
property of the public, It has been no 

of our plan to dwell on the moral 
and intellectual traits, which are reveal- 
ed on a@ more intimate uaintance, 
md which delicacy to the living pre- 
cludes from discussion beyond the circle 
of familiar friends. The faults of Horace 
Greeley are exposed to the public gaze 
—they are constantly the theme of ex- 
plicit criticism—and in spite of their 
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alleged enormity, his influence has never 
been deprecated by those who have had 
the st experience of its, power. 
His private virtues, of course, are less 
uently the subject of general obser- 
vation. But they are said to awaken 
unmingled admiration, in those: who:are 
most fully in the enjoyment of his con- 
fidence. We believe there are few, even 
among his most strenuous opponents, 
who will venture to call in question the 
essential integrity of his character, the 
versatile activity of his intellect, or the 
purity and benevolence of his life. 

The biography, on which this article 
is founded, is the production of a young 
and enthusiastic admirer of Horace 
Greeley. It is unequal in its execution, 
but is, probably, correct in its general 
details. A greater degree of compres- 
sion in. the narrative would have in- 
creased the interest of the reader. It 
contains several lively and picturesque 
descriptions incidental to the main sub- 
ject of the work, some of which leave a 

ighly favorable’ impression of the au- 
thor’s skill in word-painting. With his 
evident quickness of perception and fre- 
quent beauty and energy of style, we 
may look for still more valuable produc- 
tions from his pen, in fulfillment of the 
promise of which this first venture is an 
earnest. 
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MY OWN STORY. 
(Continued from page 587.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE last great wain-load of red-to 
and clover had long since been haul 
home from the most distant outland 
meadow, and with much clamor and re- 
ici ered upon 
the lofty summit of the ¢ mow. 
Where, erewhile, had waved fields of 
stout timothy, and golden oats and bar- 
ley, now herds of cattle roamed at will, 
pleaning after the reapers, unchecked 
y gates and bars, and safe from moles- 
tation and pursuit, as trespassers, by 
angry men and dogs. ‘The pipe of the 
quail was heard among the patches of 
yellow stubble that checkered the yet 


green hill-sides. The maize stalks, 
bending with the weight of lusty ears, 
had been despoiled of their nodding 
— and between their long rows 

ts of round, yellow pumpkins lay 


ripening in the sun, among the wi 


vines. In the orchards, beneath the 
trees, the fallen fruit reddened the 
ground. Great heaps of rosy apples 
were piled beside the sheds, where all 
day long the creaking cider-mifls uttered 
Joud complaints, while from the press 
hard by the rich must trickled from the 
pummice, with a pleasant, tinkling 
sound, into the brimming vats. The 
foliage of the woods upon the western 
cliffs was mottled with gaudy hues of 
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red.and yellow. Even the crowns of the 
hardy e were no longer green, and 
each rude breath of wind shook from 
aloft a shower of rustling leaves. In 
the chilly mornings, beneath the oaks 
and chestnuts, the frosty sward was 
bestrewn with mast, where provident 
uirrels, mindful of the coming winter, 
filled their capacious cheeks, and then 
scampered nimbly homewards with their 
= along the tops of walls and fences. 
e berries ry the sen 30 = and 
asp and the capsules on the rose 
Suhee iad grown to ruddy maturity. 
By the roadside the withered milk-weeds 
displayed the glossy, silken contents of 
their Casating pods, and the hazy air 
was full of thistle-down and floating 
samer. The frowzy pastures were 
bright with the yellow blossoms of the 
golden-rod and mullen. -The measured, 
mouffled -thump of flails, and the clatter 
of fanning-mills all day resounded 
through the valley. At night the pen- 
sive crickets chirped the requiem of 
departed summer, and’ petulant katy- 
dids joined in the melancholy chorus 
with harsh, dissonant cries. October, 


the month of plenty, had arrived, with 
its bright but dwindling days and hale 


and frosty nights. 

It was a warm and sunny Sunday 
afternoon, and the staid and pious popu- 
lation of Walbury had assembled, for 
the second service, within the walls of 
their ancient meeting-house. The scrip- 
ture had been read, the first hymn sung, 
the long prayer devoutly uttered, to the 

al amen, and the weary-footed con- 
gregation, once more seated at their 
ease, had listened admiringly to the 
singers in the gallery, while, with various 
rates of speed, each had followed, as 
best he might, in the wake of Joab, 
bravely leading them through the intri- 
cate windings, turnings, and doublings 
of that famous, old fugue melody of 
**Majesty.”” The parson had put on his 
spectacles and risen to his feet, and 

eacon Sweeny, as was his custom of 
a Sunday afternoon, had thrown over 
his bald crown a red bandanna handker- 


chief, and, leaning his reverend head © 


st that stood handily in the 
corner of his pew, had comfortably dis- 
posed himself for a quiet nap. But 
when, instead of opening at once the 
_ well-worn covers of his sermon-book, 
and giving out the text, Parson Graves 
slowly spread out before him on the 
desk a broad stiff sheet of crackling 


against a 


“between the leaves of the bi 


[Suly, 
paper, and began to read, with an um. 
usual inflation of tone and pomposity of 
manner, “ By His Excellency, the Go: 
vernor of the State of Connecticut— 
A Proclamation;” the deacon quickly 
roused himself, snatched the cov 
from his head, and sat upright beside 
his rigid spouse. Every eye was fixed 
upon the aged minister, and every ear 
was straine 
lables as they fell from his s 

Even the mischievous boys, in the high 
fastnesses of the side galleries, shut 
their jack-knives and peered over the 
tops of the pews, where, secure from 
observation, they were wont to disport 
themselves during the tedious sermon 
time, and gave strict heed, for once, to 
what was proclaimed from the pulpit. 
Straightway, in the excited imaginations 
of these ingenious youth, rose appetizing 
visions of broad pewter platters, wherem 
lay sprawling on their backs huge tur. 
keys, which as yet stalked monarchs of 
the noisy poultry-yard; of mighty pas. 
ties, hot from the oven, with crisp ani 
melting crusts bulging upwards like a 
dome, and pregnant with tender delect- 
able morsels of dismembered chickens; 
of other pies, skillfully compounded of 
pumpkins, mince-meat, or apples; of 
round-bellied puddings, peal ed with 
plums and unctuous with suet, and of 
numerous other spicy dainties that are 
wont to load the groaning tables at 
Thanksgiving-time. Nay, I fear notto 
aver that even the mouth of Parson 
Graves himself watered as he enunciated, 
with sonorous emphasis, the concluding 


-words—‘* By His Excellency’s com- 


mand: Thomas Day, Secretary ;” and 
folding up the document laid it ag 
Bible; 
for, albeit he was nearly toothless, he 
was, nevertheless, a stout and famous 
trencherman, a quality that had greatly 
enhanced his popularity among tw 
generations of notable Walbury house- 
wives. 

But, though in like manner, the 
minds of nearly all the congregation, 
thus suddenly diverted from things 
spiritual, were busy with thoughts and 
anticipations relating to the household 
cares and carnal delights which pertait 
to the annual feast-day of New Englané, 
there were a few among the hearers of 
the proclamation, to whom it was sug: 
oo of ideas of a different kit 

hus, while Deacon Sweeny was going 
through with a mental calculation of 
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the probable profits that would accrue 
to him, by reason of the increased de- 
mand for raisins, ginger, all-spice and 
molasses, which experience had taught 
him to expect as incidental to the 
season, Mrs. Axy, his amiable con- 
sort, was forming a determination to 
avail herself of the very first oppor- 
tunity to call the matter of Joab’s and 
Lucy’s wedding to the mind of her 
The Colonel, himself, some- 
what pricked in ‘the conscience for his 
neglect and procrastination, was resolv- 
ing to delay no longer, but to open the 
same subject that very night to his 
wife, and to enjoin upon her and Lucy 
the commencement of a series of pre- 
parations for the momentous event. 
Mrs. Manners, with lips a little com- 
ressed, was slyly watching the face of 

sister-in-law, the geet cays 
occasionally giving a quick ce oO 
dan. g the Colonel” though, 
meanwhile, she affected to be gazing 
steadfastly towards the pulpit. Lucy, 


upon another seat of the pew, was 
pouting with anger, and almost ready 
to cry with vexation, because Joab, 
from the gallery, facing her, was trying 
to catch her eye, and when he thought 


he had succeeded in this maneuver, to 
convey to her the intelligence of what 
was passing in his own mind. John, 
duly observant of Joab’s winks and 
leers, was one moment tingling with 
suppressed wrath, and, at the next, 
flushing in an extatic agony of anxious 
hope, when he recalled to mind the 
confident prediction of his aunt Betsy, 
that never, the longest day of his lite 
would Joab Sweeny be the husband of 
Lucy Manners. 

Thirty years ago, the New England 
Sabbath ended at set of sun. When, 
closely watched by impatient children, 
the orb of day slid slowly down the 
western. sky, and finally vanished from 
the sight, beyond the distant mountains, 
a universal shout of juvenile gladness 
saluted his departure; and even the 
grave visages of the elders, weary with 
the strait religious aspect, relaxed into 
unwonted smiles. Then commenced 
noisy sports upon the village green, and 
sprucely attired swains set forth to 
where buxom damsels, all made ready 
to be courted, awaited the coming of 
their beaux. Then, thrifty housewives, 
of the brisk and bustling sort, were ac- 
customed to begin the weekly labor of 
the wash-tub and pouhding-barrel. No 
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one need be shocked or ee 
therefore, to hear that Colonel Man- 
ners and his godly brother-in-law, the 
deacon, met each other, that Sunday 
night, at the bar-room of the tavern, 
where, of a Sabbath evening, it was the 
habit of the village elders to assemble 
for the purposes of social intercourse, 
the pea! ter of news and opinions, 
and the discussion of town, state and 
national affairs and politics. These 
conclaves selected, from time to time, 
the candidates for selectmen and depu- 
ties to the General Assembly, and the 
town and freemen’s meetings rarely 
failed to ratify these nominations. Eac' 
of the grave seniors, in his turn, used 
to call for a mug of flip or sling, which, 
when prepared by the landlord, was 
passed from hand to hand, and from 
mouth to mouth. Even Parson Graves 
himself not unfrequently took his seat 
at the bar-room fire, and though he 
never paid a reckoning, like the rest of 
the company, it was not because he 
abstained from imbibing his full share 
of the good liquor furnished by the 
smiling publican. Those were good old 
times, when every man had a stomach 
under his waistcoat, for whose sake he 
deemed it his duty to drink a little of 
something more potent than water. 

But our fathers kept early hours, 
and so, soon after the clock struck 
nine, Deacon Sweeny and the Colonel 
started on their way homewards. At 
the Deacon’s gate, they paused for a 
moment, and just as the Colonel was 
about to resume his walk, Mrs. Axy 
appeared at the door, and invited her 
brother to come into the house. “TI 
expect,” said she, as she closed the 
door behind him with a slam, and cast- 
ing a look of wormwood and vinegar at 
her spouse; “I expect the Deacon 
was a goin’ to let you marvel right 
straight along hum, arter all my wearin’ 
myself out a tellin’ him, over and over 
agin, to be sure and have you step in 
here a minute, ef he found you to the 
tavern—the most kerless crittur I——”’ 

“‘ Come, come, Axy,”’ cried the Colo- 
nel, who, since he had paid the sixty- 
five hundred dollars, often ventured to 
make head against the torrent of his 
sister’s scolding ; ‘‘ now, you jest shet 
up, and let the Deacon have a minute’s 
peace; or, by jingo! I'll clear out 
without ever offerin’ to set down.” 

To this rebuke, Mrs. Sweeny, who 
had an especial reason why she did not 
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wish to displease or irritate her brother, 
made no reply, but discreetly restrained 
her wrath; though, as the Deacon well 
‘knew, and trembled at the conscious- 
ness, it never lost any of its vigor by 
bei ent up in this way; but, like 
small Rise was Fn the more ier 
ungent, noisy and sparkling, for bein 
bottled awhile. 7 

After Sally Blake’s unfortunate suc- 
cessor had brought in a dish of Early 
Greening apples, and a pitcher of 
brisk new cider, and then, in obedience 
to a sharp-toned command of her mis- 
tress, had crept up, in the dark, to her 
nest in the garret, Mrs. Sweeny, with- 
out further delay, brought forward for 
consideration the subject of the pro- 
posed alliance. What was afterwards 
said and done by and between the high 
contracting parties, in Deacon Sweeny’s 
ag 7 and hearing, during the remain- 

er of the interview, it would be tedious to 
relate, for Mrs. Axy, when excited, could 
talk enough, in the space of ninety min- 
utes, to fill a large octavo volume of fine 
print. Neither do I think it worth the 
while to set forth the earnest dialogue 
which took pee when, on his way 
home, the Colonel met Joab, returning 
in a fit of unusual and extreme dejection 
from his weekly courting visit. Let it 
suffice to say, that at parting, the uncle 
shook the nephew by the hand with 
great vigor, and assured him, with 
many vehement asseverations, that he, 
the Colonel himself, would do the rest 
of the courting, and would do it in a 
hurry, too. 

Lucy-was~in her mother’s bed-room, 
relating, with angry vivacity, a narration 
of the open rupture which had that 
evening been the final result of Joab’s 
renewed and persistent allusions to the 
subject of the wedding. She had just 
finished the burden of her story, and 
was proceeding, according to the cus- 
tom of young ladies in the like cireum- 
stances, to gratify her pique and vexa- 
tion, by coupling sundry disparagin 
epithets, denoting the absent Joab, wi 
divers scornful and contumelious adjec- 
tives, when she heard: her father’s step 
at the door. A moment afterwards he 
entered the room. A single glance at 
his flushed and angry face told the two 
women that the crisis had at length ar- 
rived, Mrs. Manners, however, con- 
tinued knitting busily, but her keen, 
gray eyes stealthily followed the mo- 
tions of her husband, as, without saying 
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a word, he pulled off his boots with a 
jerk, and drew up his arm-chair to the 
fire, with an angry hitch. Lucy lit her 
candle, and was going to slip out of the 
room, but a stern, abrupt command 
from her father’ slips, stayed her trem. 
bling steps. She put down ker li 
upon the table, and stood waiting with 
a throbbing. heart for the next word, 
Tt was not lone delayed, for the Colonel 
was full of his subject, and the account 
which he had just received from Joab, 
of the disdainful dismissal that Lucy 
had given his suit, artfully embellished 
with false or garbled reports of the rea- 
sons therefor by her assigned, and of 
her unfilial declarations of independ- 
ence, had exasperated him to a degree 
altogether unprecedented. 

‘So, Miss Lucy,” said he, turni 
towards her, ‘‘ you don’t think the hus- 
band I’ve chosen for you is good 
enough, eh? Think you know better'’n 
your old father, do you? Mean to suit 
yourself, whether your father, that gave 
you a bein’, likes it or not, hey? Come, 
let’s hear some of your brave speeches 
now. Jest talk as promp’ to me as you 
did to Joab. Speak up,” continued the 
Colonel, waxing warmer as he went on; 
‘don’t stand there a sulkin’, you little 
hussy! Youexpect to jilt Joab, dor’t 

e 9”? 


“T don’t love him, papa,” replied 
oor Lucy, with a quivering lip and an 
imploring look at her mother’s calm 
face. 
The Colonel, with an effort, stifled a 
strong inclination to open profanity, and 
then continued in a hightened, sneering 


tone. ‘Don’t love him, eh? He aint 
so smart and slick as them ’are dandy- 
fied clarks and stoodents to Har’ford, 
mebby? Don’t use pomatum, praps. 
Don’t smell enough like a skunk to suit 
ye, eh? sich a fine stylish lady as you’ve 
got to be, I expect you’re ashamed of 
your country relations—old clod-hopper 
of a father, and all. By jingo! I was 
a dumb fool, I’m afraid, as your aunt 
Axy says, to let you go to that infernal 
school. I might ha’ known you'd get 
your idees raised too high, and your 
foolish little head turned arter some 
smoothily-spoken fop or other.” 
Lucy’s eye began to kindle, for she 
was not one of your spiritless damsels, 
whose only reply to abuse is a flood of 
tears. She was about to retort in a ve 
undutiful tone and manner, but a qui 
glance of reproof and warning from her 
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mother checked the untoward impulse, 
before it had matured into action. 

“Husband,” began Mrs. Manners, 
«Jet me sty a word.’ 

“Well, say it,’ replied the Colonel, 
who entertained so profound a respect 
for his wife, that even when the most 
agry and out of temper, he never ven- 
tured to speak to her with harshness. 

“J wish,” continued Mrs. Manners, 
pausing in her knitting ; “I wish that 

n’d let Lucy have a little more time. 
She’s young yet, a mere girl, and at 
resent it seems don’t fancy Joab for a 
fasband, but ps 

Here the good lady hesitated, and 
began to knit again; and her husband, 
after waiting decorously for her awhile, 
resumed his remarks. 

“Betsey,” said he, “I must say I 
never heerd you talk so kind o’ foolish, 
and little to the purpose in my life. I 
know you’re more’n half agin this 
match, and I’m sorry enough you be, 
formy heart is set on it, my promise is 
given, and my mind’s made up. As for 
waitin’, you know and I know, ’taint no 
use, She’s as old as you was when we 
was married, and you’ve allus made a 

wife. The fact is, delays is dan- 
gerous, and the gal won’t be no more 
villin’ a year from this time than she is 
now. I'll leave it to her. Come now, 
Lucy, answer, honor bright, would you 

p? 

“Speak the truth, Lucy,” said her 
mother. 

“No, sir,” replied Lucy, stoutly: 

“There,” cried the Colonel; ‘* what 
did I tell ye? Now, the fact is,” he 
continued, ‘the fact is just this, and 
there is no gettin’ round it. This wed- 
din’ has got to take place next Thanks- 
givin’ night, and ’twont be a year afore 
you'll both own I was right. Lucy ‘ll 
be all reconciled, and wouldn’t be on- 
married for a fortin’, and the old home- 
stead here will be goin’ to be inherited 
by my father’s grand-children ; jest as 
he told me on his death-bed he wanted 

it. I’ve gin up expectin’ that 

so in the name, but it ll go in 
the blood, and my grand-child will be a 
Manners, both on his father’s and 
mother’s side, and that will kind o’ make 
up for his not havin’ the name. Ef 
Luey had jest been a boy now, so that 
It could ha’ been kep in the name, I 
shouldn’t ha’ been strenoous, and I 
wouldn’t ha’ undertook to have inter- 
fered with her choosin’ sich a husband 
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—no—I mean wife—as she’d took a 
fancy for; if so be she’d ha’.chosen a 
decent young feller; though, even in 
that case, I should ha’ rather she’d ha’ 
had Joab; well—no—but—well—I de- 
clare,” added oe poten we a <_— 
ause, during which he iligently 
abbed his forehead; ‘I get it — as 
o’ confused; but my meanin’ ’s plain. 
I can state the upshot o’ the matter 
middlin’ quick,” he continued, his. irri- 
tation manifestly hightened by his 
recent failure to express his ideas with: 
distinctness; ‘‘ and” that’s this: You 
and your cousin Joab are to be married 
next Thanksgivin’ night; you under- 
stand that, don’t ye, Miss Lucy?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” faltered Lucy. 

‘“‘ And you’re a goin’ to mind, aint ye, 
say ?” 

“No, sir,’’ replied Lucy, with a sud- 
den boldness. 

‘Heavens and airth! what do ye 
mean ?”’ cried the Colonel, starting from 
his chair in wrath and surprise. ‘ Jest 
look a here, Miss——”’ 

‘“‘ Husband,”’ began Mrs. Manners. 

“T tell ye, Betsey,’’ said the Colonel, 
striving to lower his -voice to a respect- 
ful key while speaking to his wife; ‘I 
tell ye, now, don’t interfere. The child 
is mine as well as yourn, and I’m a 
dealin’ with her now. ’Taint fair, nor 
proper, nor best for you to meddle, and 
you musn’t. When you begin fust you 
you shall have the floor, as they say to 
Gin’ral Court; but now it’s my turn, 
and I raly do wish you’d wait till it’s 
fairly yourn.’ 

‘‘Only don’t be rash,” pleaded the 
mother. 

“T ain’t agoin’ to be,’’ resumed the 
Colonel. Nevertheless, no sooner had 
he turned once more towards the fair 
rebel, who, frightened but resolute, 
stood shrinking and cowering before 
her father’s fiery glance, yet meeting 
it with a steady, defiant look, than his 
voice again rose to an angry pitch. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me,” he cried, 
“that you’re agoin’ to refuse to obey 
your father—you—you—ain’t you 
in’ to marry Joab when I bid you to?” 

‘No, sir,” replied Lucy, in a low but 
determined tone. ‘I don’t love him, and 
I won’t marry anybody I don’t love.” 

“But you’ll larn to love him,” said 
her father, trying hard to keep his tem- 
per within safe bounds, and deigning 
to argue the case with his refractory 
daughter. 
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“*T hope not,” cried Lucy, passion- 
ately, for she was thorough roused. 
“Oh! IThope not. It would be dread- 
ful to have a heart capable of loving 
such a creature !”” 

“B !” cried the Colonel, 
swearing outright for the first time in 
twenty years. ‘There!’ he added, 
quite aghast at the profanity. ‘“‘Do you 
hear that? You’ve made your father 
swear, you wicked child. The Lord 
forgive me! and I’m a church-member 
ans Justice of the Peace! But it 
shan’t be for nothin’, I tell ye! I won’t 
take the Lord’s name altogether in vain, 
for I do solemnly swear 4 

“Oh! hush, my dear husband !”’ cried 
Mrs. Mannérs, pale with emotion and 
alarm. But her husband enjoined si- 
lence by an imperious gesture. ‘I do 
solemnly swear,’’ he continued, holding 
up his right hand, “that unless you 
marry with my consent—unless you 
marry your cousin, in this house, on 
next Thanksgivin’ night, in my presence, 
I will disown you for a disobedient 
daughter, and cut you off with a shil- 
lin’ in my will—so help me God!’’ 

While the angry old man was utter- 
ing his oath, his wife sat with her eyes 
fixed upon his face, her breath restrain- 
ed, her lips apart, a very statue of anxi- 
ous attention; while Lucy stood before 
him, pale, erect, and rigid; and no 
sooner had he ceased speaking, and her 
mother had, with a long breath, fallen 
back in her chair, than she began with 
flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, “And 
now hear me!’ she cried; “I swear, 
that I will marry no one else than—” 

“Lucy! Lucy!” cried her mother; 
“‘stop, [command you! Hush! hush!” 
she repeated, as the excited girl, after 
hesitating for an instant, attempted to 
resume her speech, “sit down!”? Lucy 
obeyed, and leaning her head against 
the side of her bed, began to sob con- 
vulsively. Her mother stooped over 
her and whispered in her ear. Mean- 
while the Colonel, recovering somewhat 
from the exaltation of his wrath, began 
both to look and feel a little foolish and 
ashamed, albeit he strove hard to keep 
his anger hot. 

‘‘Husband,” at last said Mrs. Man- 
ners, still keeping Lucy’s hand in hers, 
“ you’ve taken a very solemn oath.” 

“TI know it,” replied the Colonel, 
doggedly. ‘I don’t need to be told 
on’t, Betsey. I’ve taken an oath, and 
what’s more, I mean to keep it.” 
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“TI don’t doubt it a bit,” continues 
his wife, with an accent of rep; 
that was by no-means lost on her hry. 
band. ‘I know you too well to doul 
it.”? 

“You may be sure on’t,’’ said the 
Colonel’; ‘‘ and so may Lucy.” 

** An oath so solemn should be x. 
corded,’”? resumed Mrs. Manners. ‘] 
remember your very words; for I took 
care to notice what you said. ]] 
write ’em out, and you shall put you 
name to ’em.”’ 

«Poh, psha!”’ said the Colonel, with 
a sheepish, sullen air; ‘* what’s the ng 
of all that ceremony ?” 

“ Because,” said his wife, ‘I intend 
that Lucy shall obey the conditions of 
it to the very letter. The penalty: 
pretty severe if she fails; nothing 
of being disowned and disinherited,” 

At this point Lucy’s sobs filled he 
father’s heart with anguish. The teary 
came into his eyes. ‘ All she’s gotty 
do is just to obey me, and that’s he 
dooty, you'll own yourself,” said he, 
with a deprecatory manner. 

‘‘Of course, and I intend she shall; 
but she ought to have the commani, 
enforced as it is with a penalty, ani 
that by an oath, fairly written out 
Come, you're not afraid to put in writ 
ing what you’ve uttered with you 
tongue.” 

“Write it out, then,” cried the Col. 
nel; whereupon his wife, after another 
whisper to Lucy, rose, went to the desk, 
took a pen and wrote a few words upa 
a sheet of paper, which she brought 
her husband on a book. There ; real 
it,” said she; “they are your ver 
words.” 

“‘Um—m—m—, yes,” said the Cob- 
nel, ‘‘yes; that’s what I mean 
stick to.” 

“Sign it, then,” said his wife, hand. 
ing the pen to him. 

The Colonel took the quill, ani 
slowly subscribed his name. He wa 
not a dexterous penman; the book 
made but an unhandy desk; and he 
wrote without his spectacles. 

Meanwhile his wife stood looking over 
his shoulder, with a shrewd smile upo 
her lips, and her gray eyes twi q 
pray with her hg At in he be 
clothes, continued at intervals to seb 
faintly. 

“There,” said the Colonel, returning 
the pen to his wife, but carefully avoid- 
ing at the same time to meet her glance 
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“Now,” said ve ng after 
had folded up the paper, and put it 
fully away c a deowar of the desk, 
«pow, there’s your oath in black and 
white, so that some future day, if neces- 
sary, we may know just what it calls for. 
(n my part, I intend to do all that I can 
to make Lucy perform what is therein 
required of her to the very letter.” 

“Tf she will”? said the Colonel, 
glancing towards the bed, * there aint 
nothin’ [ won’t do for her.’ 

“T want you to promise, then,” said 
his wife, ‘that if she conforms to what 
was written on that paper, as I shall 
try to make her, you’ll forgive her for 
what’s happened tu-night; and though 
you may yourself be sorry for having 
compelled her to her cousin, 
you'll not blame her for her strict ob- 
servance.”’ 

“Promise! of course I do,’’ cried 
the Colonel. 

“Come, then,’ said Mrs. Manners. 
“Lucy, kiss your father; bid each 
other good night, and then I’ll go up to 
bed with you, my child.’ 

Poor little Lucy lifted her head from 
the bedside, with her hair falling all 
over her face, and came tottering to- 
wards her father, with a white knuckle 
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in each eye. The old gentleman held 
out his arms, and Lucy put hers about 
his neck. He kissed her wet cheek, 
and smoothed down her disordered 
curls. ‘Love will come with the ba- 
bies, sissie,’’ said he; whereat Luc 
burst out crying again, and was led o 
up stairs to her own chamber by her 
mother, sobbing with redoubled vehe- 
mence. 

‘*By George!’’ said the Colonel, 
talking to himself, after the women had 
got out of hearing. “By George!’ 
said he, blowing his nose, and nodding 
his head in a positive manner; ‘ there’s 
nothin’ like bein’ firm and decided 
when you’ve got women to deal with. 
I vow I didn’t expect, one spell, that 
Lucy would ha’ gi’n up so quick and 
easy; for she’s gritty as buckwheat 
bran when she gets her Ebenezer up ; 
and as for her mother, really, I was 
afeared she’d take up on her side agin 
me, and there’d be the Old Nick to 

ay. I’m actilly tempted to tell Axy 
ov it came out arter I put my foot 
down, jest to shut her mouth when she 
says that Betsey leads me by the nose, 
and ollers makes me do jest as she 
wants to have me. I’m the head of 
my own family yet, I guess.” 


[To be Continued.] 





MR. PEPPERAGE’S FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


E always to the country of a 
Fourth of July. We do ee a 
sense of duty. A man who sits twelve 
hours a day in his counting-house, ought 
to take one day in a year for recrea- 
tion. 

Our usual resort is Jehosaphat, a 
beautiful village of Long Island—the 
Long Islanders affect scriptural names, 
you know—which combines the mari- 
time and the rural in graceful propor- 
tions ; the staple of its productions being 
corn and clams,—the one the finest 
flower of the land, and the other the 
tichest gem of the sea. Corn, when 
manufactured into whisky, and clams, 
baked in their own liquor under the 
sand, are the meat and drink of the in- 
habitants, who are duly grateful that 
Providence has cast their lot in a very~ 


a 9 place. You get to Jehosaphat 
y that stupendous specimen of Ameri- 
can enterprise—the Long Island rail- 
road—on which the travel, especially 
during the whole of the 3d of July, is 


so immense, that every gentleman is 
obliged to stand up in the passages, or 
on the platforms, to make room for the 
ladies. It is true that the Company 
have a whole year’s notice that there 
will be an unusual crowd on that day; 
but a whole year is not enough to en- 
able them to accommodate the multi- 
tude who rush out of the city by this 
favorite mode of conveyance. The 
dividends of the road, we suspect, are, 
on that day at least, enormous. 

The last time that we went to Jehosa- 
phat was on the Fourth of July, 1855, 
when Mr.Pepperage delivered the annual 
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oration.* He was a new comer there, 
and his fellow-citizens had selected him 
for this pen important function, not 
as a compliment to his abilities and cha- 
racter, but to discover who and what he 
was. Where he had come from, or his 
business, nobody knew, nor did he care 
to tell. He was, in fact, a remarkably 
silent man, of grave and unsocial de- 
portment, who went to the a sag 
at ten o’clock precisely, each morning, 
for his Tribune, and after that was not 
seen for the rest of the day. All the 
ssips had speculated about his con- 
ition and pedigree until they had nearly 
broken their weasands, but without 
coming to any satisfactory result. One 
of them, indeed, had gone so far as to 
ask him ‘‘ point blank to his face,’’ who 
he was, when he stared confusedly for 
a while, then laughed, and finally turn- 
ed on his heels. 

The glorious day,—the immortal 
Fourth,—was ushered in, if we may be 
allowed so novel an expression, with 
the ringing of the bell and the firin 
of a cannon. Little boys explode 
several crackers in the street, a squad 
of overgrown, larger lads shot off a 
horse-pistol; a farmer, with his wife 
and three daughters dressed in white, 
rode about in their farm-wagon ; a cou- 
ple of negroes pitched pennies in the 
shadow of a wood-shed, and the star- 
spangled banner drooped triumphantly 
from the top of the liberty-pole. It was 
as hot as griddle-cakes, of course, and 
the majority of the free and independent 
citizens appeared in their shirt-sleeves. 

The on y exceptions were two dozen 

ersons who had the honor to belong to 

ompany A, division 1, of the second 
battalion of the Jehosaphat Indefensi- 
bles. These having been dressed, from an 
early hour in the morning, in a heavy 
blue cloth coat and black leather hat, 
and carrying about fifty pounds of match- 
lock, buttons and feathers, looked dis- 
tressed even before the drum had beaten 
the call to parade. Their faces were as 
red and wet. as a lobster just taken 
from the kettle; while their bodies were 
as limp as washed rags. But the first 
strains of the inspiring martial music, 
consisting entirely of a base drum and 
a willow fife, put mettle into their limbs, 
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and they gathered in front of the hotel, 
with all e ardor of veteran warriors, 
Captain Joe Mott was officer of the 
day, and he performed prodigies iy 
getting his men into line. “’Tention, 
the hull,” he cried, with a voice like that 
of the German Emperor who could be 
heard from one me | of his army to the 
other—*“Companee! Fall in!—Dress!” 

But as a considerable number of the 
“‘companee”’ had begun quite early ty 
fortify themselves against any prema- 
ture application of the Maine Law, their 
“dress”? did not answer, in every respect, 
to the definition of .a mathematical line, 

‘“*Companee!’’ shouted Captain Joe, 
once more—‘*’Tention! Eyes right!— 
dress!” and. again, after considerable 
movement, the line represented Ho- 
garth’s line of beauty rather more than 
any other line. 

Captain Joe strodé up and down the 
front several times in the greatest per- 
plexity, and finally exclaimed—* Nor. 
sodgers, look-o’-here! I want you all to 
form in as straight a column as you can; 
with your backs to that are house, and 
your noses pintin’ to the liberty-pole! 
Now, then—Companee !—’Tention the 
hull !—Eyes right !—Dress!” 

It was an unhappy order the Captain 
had given; for, each man after pointing 
his nose to the pole, looked over his 
shoulder afterwards to see if his back 
was right, so that the greater part of 

m had the appearance of lay figures, 
with the heads set the wrong way. 

“Very well,” said Captain Joe Mott, 
seeing that he was not likely to get his 
men any nearer to a right line, ‘’Ten- 
tion, the hull! Show’d ums!’ and 
there was a general shaking of muskets. 

“Music! For’d, march!” and the 
military moved off in procession, to 
the manifest admiration of the entire 
circle of spectators. The orator, with 
the reader of the Declaration ands 
clergyman, rode behind in a barouche, 
drawn by two steeds splendidly capati- 
soned in Dutch collars and sprigs of 
asparagus to keep off the flies. 

Arrived at the church, the clergyman 
made a prayer. 7 Zeph. yee 

romising young lawyer of the place, 
pa the Declaration: in a fall, oud, 
round voice, and with a determination 





* If any over inquisitive reader is dis 


d to ask us how we could get a report of the doings 


on that day, seeing that our Magazine is printed several days beforehand, we deem it sufficient 
to reply that we pa “ a medium,” who anticipates’ fhe mails and the telegraph, whenever We 
D 


have an occasion.—EDIToR. 
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of manner that would have frightened 
any crowned head in Europe out of his 
wicked designs, if he could only have 
heard it; and the choir sung an ode 
wirtten expressly for the occasion, by 
the gifted editor of the Independent and 
Democratic Bivalve—from which we 
extract the closing stanza, addressed 
to our emblematic bird: 


“Qh! proud bird of freedom! oh! long 
may’st thou soar, 
With thy storm-daring pinion, and sun- 
gazing eye! 
Through the blue empyrean, where wild 
tem roar, ¥ 
And the lightning of battle gleams fiercely 
on high. 
With thy bloody-red beak and thy talons of 
steel, 
Swoop gallantly down upon tyranny’s 
hawkg, 
Till those saucy and black-hearted minions 
shall feel 
That our national chicken is cock of all 
walks !’’ 


The orator of the day then came 
forward, with a white handkerchief in 
oe hand, and his manuscript in the 
other, and said : 

“Friends and fellow-citizens: It is 
miversally admitted, that this day, 
which we have now assembled to cele- 
brate, is a great day—the natal day of 
freedom, when liberty was born and 
independence was cradled, and which 
has never been surpassed since tH® 
primeval day on which the world was 
created, and will never be equaled till 
the ultimate day of judgment. As the 
Greek poet felicitously expresses it: 


‘Tov dunoa ott moos te tzochor.’” 


—At this classical allusion, the clergy- 
man nodded approvingly to the school- 
master, who sat upon the same bench 
with him on the stage, and smiled fool- 
ishly in return. 

“On this day,” the orator continued, 
“the free and happy people of fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty-nine 
Villages {the precise number of villages 
in the United States, according to the 
last census) send up their teful 
hearts to God, in thanks that they are 
the greatest people of all the earth. On 
this day, nine hundred and fifty-two 
tities or towns named Washington, 
seven hundred and thirty-six named 
Jefferson, five hundred Hamiltons, three 
hundred and twenty Madisons, three 
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hundred and nineteen Jacksons, three 
hundred and ten Clays, eae 
Clintons, and seventy-five ouns, 
recall the noble deeds and heroic virtues 
of the immortal demigods, after whom, 
with a brilliant fecundity of patriotism, 
if not of invention, they are called. 
How mighty and beautiful the spectacle, 
reminding us of the sweet lines which 
the great Roman Consul so aptly applied 
to the legions worshiping in the Sacred 
Temple :— 


‘QO! forsitan patria pulchra, 
Nemo decorum et dulce est!’ ”’ 


—Here the schoolmaster nodded to the 
clergyman, who frowned, in reply,— 
probably at the Pagan sentiment of the 


pootigy te 
‘But why this general joy and accla- 
mation? Why this ringing of ‘bells 
and firing of crackers, and waving of 
flags, and drinking of We wen with 
other liquors, and setting off of fire-works 
in the evening? Is there any one in 
this intelligent and enlightened assem- 
bly who cannot tell? The child unborn 
might give the answer. It is because 
we are freemen, and we meet to éele- . 
brate the rights and triumphs of free- 
dom. Our fathers, who lived, as it has 
been sagaciously observed, ‘in times 
that tried men’s souls,’ bequeathed to 
us the precious heritage of liberty and 
equality; and we come up together - 
annually to testify to each other our 
devotion to those sacred principles. 
We are all free, and we are all equal! 
The rights, the dignity, the sacredness 
of man, as man, is the corner-stone of 
our political faith; and where is the 
dastard, the slanderey, and the liar, who 
dares to intimate that any of our politi- 
cal and social relations are not built on 
that foundation ?’’ 
—The orator here paused a few minutes 
for a reply, and to wipe his forehead. 
“It is common, I know,” he re- 
sumed, ‘for envious and unprincipled 
foreign tourists to say that four mil- 
lions of people among us are not ‘free 
and equal’—in fact, that they dre no- 
thing more nor less than s-l-a-v-e-s— 
but this is a libel and an untruth, and 
ought to blister the mouth of eve 
lily-livered, nei black-coated, 
venial sycophant of royalty who utters 
it! There are a few of the swarthy 
children of Africa, who, rescued from 
the brutalities of their native kings, are 
held in an involuntary servitude under 
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a system inherited from the British 
two centuries ago,—but they are not 
half as much slaves as the white 
serfs of Birmingham and Manchester! 
Are not their mouths ever full of pos- 
sum-fat and hominy? Are they not 
dressed in the best tow-cloth half the 
year,—while it is too hot to wear cuy- 
thing the other half? Do they not raise 
théir own pig and chickens, and fish for 
‘cats’ and snapping-turtles of Saturday 
nights? And have they not the Gospel 
statedly preached to them by one of 
their own number on the Sabbath day? 
Slaves, forsooth! why they are the 
happiest working people on the globe! 
Well would it be, friends and fellow- 
citizens, for the poor Irish bog-trotter, 
and the English coal-heavers, and the 
French sans-culottes, and the German 
eater of sour-crout, and the consumers 
of macaroni at Naples, if they could be 
as well fed and cared for as these ob- 
jects of misguided and fanatical philan- 
thropy ! Well would it be for us, even, 
if we were always so sure of our rice 
and sweet-potatoes! The supreme and 
ultimate end of human existence being, 
as the Scriptures tell us, ‘what we 
shall eat and wherewithal we shall be 
clothed,’ the greatest and happiest of 
mortals are they whose mouths are 
stuffed with good fat bacon, and whose 

rsons are ornamented with a red 

danna handkerchief ! 

“ Besides, friends and fellow-citizens, 
—as those eminent philosophers Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon inform us—it has 
not yet been proved that Africans are 
men! It is true that they look like 
men, that they are formed like men, 
that they talk like men, that they rea- 
son and feel like men, but appearances, 
you know, are fallacious. In spite of 
such superficial resemblances, the well- 
attested physical facts that they often 
have projecting jaws like monkeys, 
sometimes a flat foot like a goose, 
and always wool on their heads like 
sheep, are facts which admit of no 
reply. They show that we should at 
least ‘hesitate in recognizing their 
claims to humanity. It would be an 
awful thing to mistake a monkey for 
@ man, and, under that terrible de- 
lusion, to plunge four millions of infe- 
rior animals into all the refinements 
and delights of civilization! Our 
fancies shrink appalled from the con- 

uences—the streets of populous 
cities running red with pink-faced ba- 
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boons, and the domestic happiness of, 
thousand firesides wrecked by excess of 
ourang-outangs and ring-tailed apes!” 
—As the eloquent gentleman 

to unfold the cilinns of this fearfyl 
picture, his voice was ually drown. 
ed in the sobs and sighs of the female 
part of the audience, whose tender sep. 
sibilities were wrought up to a pitch of 
almost frantic excitement. He, there. 
fore, m imously forbore to press the 
subject further. 

“But,” he remarked, “ to change the 
theme, if there be any one so insane 
as to believe that we Americans {ill 
short of the lofty and beautiful ideal of 
our fathers, let me point him to or 
liberal and magnanimous treatment of 
foreign immigrants. As our great maxin 
is that ‘man is man,’ we make our coun. 
try emphatically the ‘home of the exik 
and the asylum of the oppressed’ 
The half million refugees from Eun. 
pean despotism, who annually come t 
us, we welcome with warm hugs ani 
very open hands. They touch ow 


country—and,—we set ’em to work on 
the rail-road, at six shillings a day! 
They take part in our political life,— 
and, instead of seeking to deprive them 
of the privilege, we often pay them for 


voting. But it may be questionel 
whether we have not, in this, reversed 
the true and patriotic process. Farb 
it from me to intimate that our politicd 
arrangements are not perfect in any 
respect: but, as the citizens of Athens, 
in the most flourishing period of their 
democracy, caused themselves to be 

aid out of the public treasury, for the 

ischarge of their laborious duties in 
attending public assemblies, listening to 
the orators, talking politics, and monop- 
olizing legislation: so it seems but just, 
considering how much more exacting 
our duties are in all these respects, that 
every native of the United States should 
go untaxed, and be supported at public 
expense. I say every native, becaust 
of the extraordinary merit of that class 
of citizens, in having got themselves 
born on this continent, and because it 
is clear that aliens, with their foreig 
manners and habits of thought, ca 
never be made to understand the pect- 
liarities of our institutions. Let ma 
therefore, suggest this proposal to the 
Hermetical yp sents ad Societies, | or 
those which, sealed at both ends, devote 
themselves so industriously to the gool 
of themselves,—and the public !” 
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—At this point in the discourse some 
disturbance, was created by an Irishman, 
who cried ‘* Bravo,’” when several native 
and stalwart Jehosaphatians fell upon 
him, and, after beating. his face into a 
semblance of raw beef-steak, ejected 
him from the window. As soon as the 
cheering, with which their prompt inter- 
ference was greeted by the whole assem- 
tly, had subsided, the speaker resumed. 

“Yes, my dearly-beloved friends and 
fellow-citizens, it is the glory of our in- 
stitutions and our society, that every 
man is allowed to pursue his happiness 
in his own way. The impartial spirit 
of our laws, while it confers no privileges 
and suffers no monopolies, doesn’t in- 
terfere materially with anybody. 

“But not to waste your time, fellow- 
citizens, upon irrelevant topics, let me 
recur to more pleasing contemplations ! 
let me remind you of what, in your 
habitual modesty, you are so apt to for- 
get-—your sure and solid and stupendous 
greatness as a nation! Let me recall 
that distinguishing and consolatory fact, 
that your country covers already ar 
area of nearly four million square miles, 
and that it would be still bigger if the 
two oceans were filled in. Who shall say, 
in view of the accomplishments of mod- 
em enterprise, that it is not practicable 
tolevel the Apalachians and so obtain 
sufficient material for this purpose, 
whenever it shall be demanded by the 
increasing density of our population and 
be warranted by the price of lots? 
What were Greece and Rome, about 
which the historians keep up such a 
bother, compared to this? Why 
Greece, with all her pretensions to art 
and science, was only a little peninsula 
about twice the size of Long Island, and 
Rome, though she called herself, in her 
vainglorious pride, the Mistress of the 
Globe, was nothing more than a single 
tity, situated on a river no deeper than 
oneof our goose creeks! What, too, 
is England compared to us—that boast- 
futand arrogant England, ‘ whose morn- 
ing drum-beat,’ as some one has ludi- 
crously said, ‘follows the sun in his 
course?’ A narrow, misty, marshy, 
miserable coal pit, easily contained in a 
Virginia cornfield, and which you would 
have to look for with a telescope on an 
Illinois prairie ! 

“Tn respect to natural productions 
and national industry we have also every 
teason for exultation and pride. The 
lisplay of those useful domestic crea- 
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tures called Babies, at the recent exhi- 
bition in the Great American Museum, 
exceeded everything of the kind ever 
before conceived. y there were in- 
fants there, not twelve months old, so 
prosperous in fat that not a single fea- 
ture of their innocent faces was dis- 
tinguishable! There were American 
mothers there, who could throw threes 
far more easily than you could turn up 
double-sixes in a dice-box! 

‘‘ Again, do they not slaughter more 
hogs in Cincinnati than in all the rest 
of the world? Do they not make bet- 
ter champagne at Newark than in 
France, or evenin Broad street? What 
oysters are equal to the Blue Pointers of 
Downing, or in what region of the habi- 
table world, barbarian or civilized, bond 
or free, are there canvas-back ducks 
like ours? Oh! me Sei could 
we our patience almost, with agree- 
able statistios of this kind, and you ought 
to thank the beneficent Power, for the 
inconceivable greatness of your endow- 
ments and the overwhelming grandeur 
of your destinies ! 

“In the arts of peace, and in the 
deeds of war, you are equally distin- 
guished. It was yourhappy lot to have 
produced Singer’s sewing machine, 
the clipper ship Blue Thunder, Blake’s 
fire-proof paint, the bboriginal mint- 
julep, the improved sherry cobbler, - 
and the trotting-horse Fanny Fern, 
as well as the authoress of the same 
name—alike the envy and admira- 
tion of mankind. In the department of 
the Fine Arts, your immortal Jackson 
and his horse, both standing on one hind 
leg, and the panorama of the Mississippi, 
painted on forty miles of canvas, cover 

ou with renown. But, perhaps, the 
ashington National Monument will be 
considered by posterity as your most ex- 
traordinary performance. Composed of 
different sized stones from every partof 
the globe, and a few aerolites supposed 
to have been engendered in the moon, 
it also illustrates the peculiar architeo- 
ture of every nation and age—from the 
Egyptian obelisk and the temple-cave 
of India to the wigwam of the red man 
and the corn-stalk orders of Western 
prairies. Indeed, that remarkable pile 
of stones (or bricks, were they ?) once 
attempted on the plains of Shinar is the 
only edifice of history which can be 
compared to it, either in design or exe- 
cution. 
“Then, again, your literature has 
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created a new epoch in the brilliant 
autobiography of Barnum, which has 
sold to the number of a million copies 
at least, which has been translated 
into ten different lan Ss, not in- 
eluding our native dialects, and which 
would have been translated into others 
but for the fears, on the part of the 
kings and princes, of its tremendous 
litical influence among their subjects. 
Besides, it has been noticed in every 
leading review, though, it must be 
confessed, in an envious and carping 
spirit. Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
umas, and all the other great writers 
of fiction, secretly own themselves 
beaten, and Macaulay delays his 
history in the vain hope that this 
novel excitement in the reading world 
will pass. Meritorious and inimitable 
Barnum—fortunate man! thine was 
the magic wand which took captive all 
our pockets—thine the fertile imagina- 
tion which has added new forms to 
creation and new pleasures to existence 
—and thine the disinterested virtue 
which twines a wreath of very green 
evergreen round the altar of thy coun- 
try’s fame !” 
—The irrepressible enthusiasm of the 
audience could be contained no longer, 
and, at this point, broke out in a 
distinct ‘Hurrah for Literature and 
Barnum !” 

“« Everybody,” pursued the orator, 
‘everybody, especially in this great 
country, admits the unprecedented ad- 
vances that we have made in practical 
art,—of which fact there could not 
have been a more transcendent proof, 
if proof were needed, than the im- 
measurable superiority of our Crystal 
Palace to the World’s Fair of London, 
the Dublin Exhibition, the present Ex- 
position at Paris, and everything of 
the kind that has yet been attempted 
anywhere. Its eg and brilliancy 
were’ only equaled its financial 
success. at’ wealth of plows, 
what splendors of sole-leather, what 
luxury and magnificence of corn-shell- 
ers and patent pumps! Who did not 
see, and seeing admire, the beautiful 
Central Temple erected by Genin, and 
hung round with baby-linen, as a 
heart-felt homage to nascent human- 
ity? Who could turn to those huge 
cases of variegated soaps, without 
imagining himself in some grotto of 
the genii, where precious stones and 
gems flashed, in a thousand, thou- 
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sand living lustres, from roof and walj 
and floor? But time would fail tj 
specify the glories of that fairy scene, 

he- foreign exhibitors themselves, 
ashamed of the figure they cut, slunk 
from the competition, and have never 
since dared to come for their 
which. still remain on hand, kicki 
about among the dust and cobwebs 
the now deserted show! They say, to 
excuse this neglect,—for every 
who is beaten has always an excuse at 
hand,—that our Crystal Palace Com. 
pany are insolvent, and have failed t 
return their goods; but the excuse 
proceeds from sheer envy—from the 
malicious envy of unprincipled foreign. 
ers! Do you suppose that an Amer. 
can could be guilty of such dishonor. 
able conduct as the excuse implies! 
No! ten thousand: hands would rush 
into their pockets rather than that such 
an indignity should fall upon our gooi 
name! 

“Why, gentlemen, you ought not to 
be surprised if these same envious for. 
eigners should next attempt to deery 
the moral uses of that great and pect- 
liar institution of some parts of ow 
happy country, which is excellently 
typified in our native and original in- 
vention, the Bowie-knife. I refer to the 
institution of a species of jurisprudence, 
which readily supersedes all other juris 
prudence, and, without the tedious for. 
malities of judges, juries, lawyers, sta- 
tute-books and other antiquated contr- 
vances of society, arrives at instant and 
substantial justice—a justice that does 
not often require any appeal! How 
would the bold pioneer of the frontier, 
you naturally ask, get rid of his ene- 
mies and supply his necessary wants, if 
he were compelled to look into musty 
and worm-eaten law-books to find out 
what he might and what he might not 
do? Liew teslae are not as thick as 
hackle-berries in the woods. How 
could the benevolent and patriotic citi- 
zen of Missouri control the elections 
of Kansas, if he had to consult the 
pandects of Justinian, and if he wert 
not allowed to use his knife and rifle 
freely among the interloping marauders 
from other States? Some will, per 
reply, that, if others should resort to 
same weapons, the condition of things 
must result in civil war. In civil war! 
will it? Ah! how little such green- 
horns must have studied the theory of 
our constitution, which so strikingly 
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conciliates law and liberty, or popular 
sovereignty with the supremacy of gov- 
emment! The whole secret of the 
thing is simply this: that each commu- 
ity has an inalienable right to do just 
as it pleases, and, if by chance it comes 
into conflict with some other community, 
the General Government acts as umpire 
between them, and sees that they have 
afair fight. In other words, to compare 

t things with small, the General 
Government is a bottle-holder to all the 
separate popular sovereignties, and does 
not suffer any one of them to pitch into 
mother more than is good for the whole- 
sme of the latter! Thus, Missouri 
invades Kansas; but, is it going to hurt 
Kansas? Not at all: it is only going to 
save it the trouble and expense of legis- 
lation, while the President and his 
(Cabinet look on quietly, in order to see 
that Kansas behaves herself with proper 
gratitude and respect. 

“ But not alone on this negative side 
of duty are our merits conspicuous. In 
the active pursuits of war and diplo- 
macy we play a second fiddle to no 
nation. Consider, by way of illustra- 
tion, the grand military events of these 
latter years. England and France, as 
you are aware, have been trying, with 
all their fleets and all their armies, for 
nore than a twelvemonth, to take the 
single small fortress of Sebastopol. 
They have tried in vain. Their ships 
have done nothing but drag their an- 
chors; and their hosts are food for 
fever and the army-worm. All man- 
kind are laughing at their impotence 
and want of skill. But turn to gaze 
won another picture! Behold the siege 
md sack of Greytewn! Call to mind 
the disproportion of the forces,—and 
then, the celerity of the American at- 
tack, and the completeness of the Amer- 
ie victory !—A single ship engaging 
m entire nation! 

“Nor did the daring deed require a 
year,—or a month,—or a week,—no! 
aly a single day. ‘Surrender,’ said 
the gallant Hollins to his proud and de- 
fant foe. * We won't,’ they answered 
inthe plenitude of their full security. 
‘Then, by the rapacious eagle at the 
peak,’ rejoined the puissant chief of the 
war-worn Cyane, ‘ I’ll blow you to the 
devil? and he did. Within the space 
of five short hours, the hitherto im- 
pregnable Greytown was leveled to the 
dust; its forts, its walls, its magazines, 
its churches, and its palaces were ‘given 
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to the flames, and the poor remnant of its 
insolent inhabitants, who had, dared.to 
resist the commands of Brother Jona- 
than’s consul, and fling’ bottles at his 
ambassador, were driven to the forests 
and the swamps! Oh, intrepid ‘and 
mighty exploit! The glories of Ther- 
mopyle and Marathon, yea, of Don- 
nybrook Fair, hide. their diminished 
heads before thee!. and, to the end of 
time, poets will sing thy praise, as the old 
Homer sang the conquest of the greatly 
inferior Troy?” _; sg 

—The applause of the company. was 
about to be renewed, as. the orator had 
finished this touching and patriotic pas- 
sage, but was restrained by. the breath- 
less interest that attended the first words 
of his peroration, which now began. : 

‘*T shall close,” said the eloquent ora- 
tor, ‘‘ by an allusion: to the vital great- 
ness and sempiternal importance of the 
national Union.” - ¥ 
—This sentence was greeted by 4 salvo 
of tremendous cheers, and cries of ** Go 
it, Pepperage !” 

‘The Union!” perorated Mr. P.—“In- 
spiring theme! How shall I find words 
to describe its momentous magnificence 
and its beatific lustre? The Union !— 
it is the ark of our safety ! !—the palla- 
dium of our liberties !!!—the safeguard 
of our happiness!!! !—and the wgis of 
our virtues!!!!! In the Union we live, 
and move, and go a-head. -It watches 
over us at our birth—it fans us in our 
cradles—it accompanies us to the dis- 
trict school—it gives us our victuals in 
due season—it selects our wives for us 
from ‘ America’s fair daughters,’ and it 
does a great many other things; to say ~ 
nothing of putting us to sleep some- 
times, and keeping the flies from our 
innocent repose. While the Union 
lasts, we have the most reasonable 
prospect of plenty of fodder, with occa- 
sional drinks. By its beneficent ener- 
gies, however, should the present stip- 
ply give out,'we shall rise superior to 
the calculations of an ordinary and nar- 
row prudence, and take in Cuba, Hayti, 
and Mexico, and such parts of all con- 
tiguous islands as may offer prospects 
for an advantageous. investment. .Pal- 
sied be the arm, then, and. blistered the 
tongue, and humped the back,’ gnd 
broken the legs, and eviscerated* the 
stomach, of every person who. datés to 
think or even dream of harming, it! 
May the heaviest curses of Time fall 
upon his scoundrelly soul! May his 
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juleps curdle in his mouth! May he 
smoke none but New Orleans tobacco! 
‘May his family be perpetually ascend- 
ing the Mississippi in a steamboat! 
May his own grandmother disown him! 
And may the suffrages of his fellow-citi- 
zens pursue him like avenging furies, 
till he is driven, howling into Congress. 
For, oh! my dear, dear friends—my 
beloved fellow-citizens—who can fore- 
tell the agonies, or the sorrows, or the 
blights,‘and the anguish, and the de- 
spair, and the black eyes, and the 
bloody noses, that would follow, upon 
the Gaporsica of our too happy, happy 
family ? 

‘‘The accursed myrmidons of des- 
potism, with gnashing teeth and blood- 
stained eyes, would rush at large over 
this planet. They would lap the crim- 
son gore of the most wealthy and re- 
spectable citizens. The sobs of females 
and the screams of children would min- 
gle with the barking of dogs and the 
crash of falling columns. A universal 
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and horrid night would mantle the skies, 
and one by one the strong pillars of the 
universe go crumbling into ruin, amid 
the glearn of bowie-knives and the lari 
glare of exploding steamboats !” 

The plaudits that greeted the per. 
spiring orator, on this splendid close, 
became absolutely terrific; and such 
numbers of men rushed forward to con. 
gratulate him on his success, that he 
was almost crushed by the crowd. 4 
few more judicious friends hurried him 
at once out of a back window into, 
carriage, in which he was rapidly driven 
to his home, not so exhausted by his 
effort as one might suppose. It was by 
this timely ruse, however, that he was 
saved from an immolation by his enthu. 
siastic admirers. But the latter, not 


be defeated in their purpose, at one 
held a public meeting, and unanim 
nominated him for President. Whether 
he accepts this honor may, doubtless 
be learned from the next number of the 
Independent and Democratic Bivalve. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


Rexiaious Works.——A posthumous work 
of the late Mr. ANDREws Norton, of Cam- 
bridge, appears in his New Translation of the 
Gospels, with explanatory notes, and an ac- 
companying volume on the genuineness of 
the evangelical narrative. He spent many 
of the best years of his life on this labor, 
which, for careful scholarship, research, 
and independent, but not extravagant, 
opinions, does his memory the greatest 
credit. It has been edited, by his son, 
from manuscripts left after his decease, 
with the most pains-taking industry, and 
in excellent taste. In typographical exe- 
cution, too, the work is an honor to the 
press of its enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

But the undertaking itself is one that 
cannot have much value or interest, except 
for professional readers and scholars. The 
popular mind will continue to prefer the 
old version of the Scriptures, executed 
under King James, to any new translation 
that is likely to be given. Its words and 
phrases are so associated with our deepest 


devotional feelings, that another renderig 
of any part, even though it should be mor 
precisely correct, would not appear to po 
sess the same force and beauty. Mr. Norton, 
for instance, in the first of the Beatitudes 
says, “Blessed are they who feel thei 
spiritual wants, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven;” but how much more dite 
and touching is the old Yorm, “ Blessed ar 
the poor in spirit.” Or, again, in. thi 
beautiful illustration in a subsequent part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, he translates, 
“And why are you anxious about clothing! 
Observe how the lilies of the field ar 
flourishing. They toil not, they spin not; 
but I tell you that not even Solomon, it 
all his glory, was arrayed like one d 
these.” In the Lord’s Prayer, we hart 
“Our Father in heaven, may thy name 
reverenced. May thy kingdom come, May 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heavel’ 
Give us this day our needful food. For 
give us our offenses as we forgive tho 
who offend against us. Bring us not inl 
trial, but deliver us from evil,” with al 
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the rest, the doxology omitted. The first 
chapter of John reads thus: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning was the Logos, and the Logos was 
with God, and the Logos was God.” But 
in all these and a thousand other cases, 
where the change of sense is almost imper- 
ceptible, the words used seem to us infe- 
rior in simplicity and force. What. is the 
Greek Logos compared with our noble, old 
and' significant Worp? We wonder why 
any change should be made, when the sense 
itself does not require it, and the old forms 
conveyythe thought with perfect fidelity 
and strength. 

The most indefensible change made by 
Mr. Norton, is in the use of the personal 
pronouns, of you for ye, which takes away 
a great deal of the quaint and pertinent 
significance of the style, without being 
a whit more easy or grammatical. We 
confess, also, that we think the change of 
the old verbal termination in eh into the 
participle in ing, no improvement, as “the 
little girl is not dead but sleeping,” for 
“she is not dead but sleepeth.” 


It is stated, in an editorial note prefixed | 


tothe book, that Mr. Norton was induced 
to undertake this translation because there 
was no translation extant, sufficiently accu- 
rate, and, at the same time, sufficiently 
simple, to reflect the real meaning of the 
original ; but, surely, he must have forgot- 
ten the very able version of Dr. George 
Campbell, which, in accuracy, is quite 
equal to his own, and in style, we think, 
superior; while the preliminary disserta- 
tions, and the notes, are among the ablest 
of the kind that have ever been printed. 
The notes of the second volume are very 
fall, learned, candid, and instructive. They 
give the reasons of the author for any 
changes or omissions he may have made 
in his translation,—his sense of the mean- 
ing of doubtful passages, and the opinions 
of competent critics on the textual difficul- 
ties, with essays relating to the chronolo- 
gy, the characters, the figurative language, 
and so forth, of the Scriptures. These notes 
are a thousand fold more valuable than 
the translation is likely to be, and, as a 
commentary on the Gospels, deserve to be 
in the hand of every person who wishes 
to take intelligent views of Christianity. 
They are, of course, open to controversy, 
They express the sentiments of a Unitari- 
an, and of one who was peculiar, even in 
his Unitarianism ; but, at the same time, it 
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is evident, from a moment’s reading, that 
he was a scholar of rare attainments, of 
cautious. habits. of thought, and of the 
sincerest purposes. 

Mr. Norton’s sentiments are given most 
at length in the accompanying volume on 
the Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, which are elaborate, and, in 
some respects, profound treatises on all the 
topics usually discussed between believers 
and infidels, but, more especially, those 
suggested by Strauss’s mythical theory of 
the life of Jesus, It does not seem to us 
that the defense is put upon the highest 
grounds; indeed, we think, that Mr. Nor- 
ton’s whole philosophy of the Gospel 
exposes it to more serious inroads than 
Strauss has yet been able to make ; but we 
must still admire the erudition he brings 
to the argument, and the frankness with 
which he meets the essential perplexities 
of his subject. In his rooted aversion to 
nearly all forms of German speculation, 
he fails to do justice to the extraordinary 
grasp and acuteness of the German mind, 
so that one is often inclined to smile at 
the panic terrors into which he is thrown 
by the Teutonic monsters of metaphysics, 
but his aim is, for the most part, towards 
an impartial estimate of all opponents. 

—tThe first chapter of Genesis has heen 
a source of considerable trouble to those 
theologians, who think it incumbent upon 
them to reconcile the teachings of their 
creeds with the teachings of science. The 
difficulties, if we understand them, have 
sprung out of the two statements, first, that 
light was made two days before the sun, 
which we are taught, by modern authori- 
ties, to look upon as the cause of light; 
and, second, that the several processes of 
creation are confined to periods of a day 
each, whereas geology and other sciences 
show us that the physical world must have 
undergone vast progressive revolutions in 
the course of its attainment of its present 
state. Mr. Tayter Lewis, in a new work 
on the subject, entitled the Siz Days of 
Creation, discarding all the old theories, 
and professing a very slight respect for 
the deductions of science, undertakes a 
philological investigation of the real mean- 
ing of the chapter. He has devoted two | 
years of patient study to it, and the con- 
clusion at which he arrives is, that the 
creative periods called “days,” in the 
Bible, are indefinite periods, or, of a dura- 
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tion’ not measurable ‘by any subordinate 
division of time derived from the present 
constitution ‘of things. They are spoken 
of as days, for three reasons: first, because 
this is the best language the Hebrew or any 
other ancient tongue could furnish; sec- 
ond, because of their cyclical or periodical 
character; and third, because this periodi- 
cal character is marked by two contrasted 
states (evening and morning), which could 


not be so well expressed in any way as by” 


those terms. 

Each of these indefinite periods, then, 
was employed in an alternating series of 
growths, which had a supernatural begin- 
ning, but, in the processes of their develop- 
ment, were natural. 

Yet this use of the word day, it is con- 
tended, is not a mere fanciful conjecture, 
or a philological resort to escape a diffi- 
culty of science, but is forced upon us by 
considerations which lie upon the very face 
of the account, especially in the description 
‘of the first four periods which preceded 
the regular division of days by the sun. 
“By representing them as ante-solar, the 
writer, whatever may be his science, gives 
us a clear intimation that the days of 
which he is speaking, are not the common 
diurnal revolutions measured by the rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies.” 

This general position Prof. Lewis makes 
out, with great wealth of learning, and 
some force of logic ; but he has connected 
the simple philosophical inquiry with so 
many metaphysical theories, that his con- 
tributions to knowledge on one side are 
quite overlaid by untenable, or, at least, 
indeterminable speculations on the other. 
Had he given us the results of his re- 
searches as to the meaning of the words 
and sentences used by Moses, he would 
have laid us under obligation; but, 
in attempting to illustrate them by his 
own peculiar philosophy, he sometimes 
rather confounds than enlightens us.— 
When, for instance, he speaks of nature, 
asa “self-subsistent and self-acting pow- 
er,” or, again, as “a force developing 
itself by law which God has given it;” or 
again, of a tree or animal, as “developing 
itself by its own internal law,” he either 
uses language which has no meaning, or 
which teaches the grossest kind of natu- 
ralism. ; 

There are so many questions started by 
this, book, however, which it would be 
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quite out of place to discuss here, that we 
must dismiss it with a single remark as tp 
the care and conscientiousness with which 
the writer has arrived at a position, some 
what novel among his class of men. | 
has been compelled to differ from the, pre 
vailing authorities in his Church, but he 
does 80 with becoming modesty, and yet 
with an honorable independence of judg 
ment. We have no doubt that hig bog 
will have a tendency to expand ‘the Tang 
of speculation on the high themes of whic 
it_ treats, without, at the same time, en 
couraging a reckless or extravagant 
of philosophizing. 1 
—The History of the Life and Institueg 
St. Ignatius Loyola, by Bartoli, an Italiy 
writer of the beginning of the seventesn 
century, has just been translated iny 
English, by Madame CaLpERon DE u 
Barca, a lady whose eminent qualification 
as a traaslator are well known... Th 
original, composed about a century afte 
the death of the great Catholic Founda, 
by a member of his Society, who cherish 
the profoundest admiration of his chary 
ter, and who had access to the most authe- 
tic means of information, is the most » 
rtaining, if not in all respects the mot 
able life of Ignatius that we have. Mab 
ame Calderon has rendered the liguil 
periods of the Italian into clear and grace 
ful English, without sacrificing more of tk 
southern vivacity and the naive simpliciy 
ef her author than was inevitable, const 
ering the difference of the two language 
Bartoli himself is really a charming nam 
tor; and though the characters and event 
which he describes are, many of them,t 
volting to our more liberal conceptions ad 
the nature of the religious life, he writs 
with sich an unquestioning faith in th 
most wonderful things, with such a hearly 
enthusiasm, and with such a romantic seni 
bility to adventure, that it is a pleasuret 
read his accounts. Nor was he deficientia 
sagacity of insight or in depth of reflection. 
His sketches of men are often admirable 
portraits, while his remarks on life snl 
manners evince observation and thonghh 
In his honest, and obviously well-foundel 
details of the early Jesuits, we get, perhaps 
a fuller statement of the original objesé 
of the Company of Jesus, and of the spitil 
in which it was conceived, than in th 
more pretentious and elaborate geneml 
histories. 
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For three hundred years, the powerful 
society which Ignatius founded, has been 
an object of intense devotion on the part 
of its friends, and of as intense hatred by 
jtsenemies. In all the nations of the world 


ithas made itself felt, either as an instra-. 


ment of good or of evil. The bones of its 
martyred missionaries have whitened the 
soil of every part of the globe, from the 
Yississippi valley to the interior of India, 
while it maintains its influence among the 
most civilized states, and is supposed by 
many to dictate the policy of some of the 
cabinets of Europe. Abhorred and reve- 
renced, distrusted and loved; branded in 
one place as a secret conspiracy for the 
nost worldly and unworthy objects, and 
ellogized in another as the most self- 
denying and modest of religious bodies, 
itwould seem to be impossible to arrive at 
scorrect notion of its true character. If 
we take Protestant authorities, we shall 
find it represented as the most wickedly 
ambitious scheme for the government of 
the world, by means of its superstitions, 
that was ever contrived; but if we take 
the defenses of its members, we shall be- 
hold only a vast and well-organized bro- 
therhood, sworn to the most sincere and 
earnest piety, incapable of official honors 
inChurch or State, and exclusively devoted 
to the spiritual regeneration of mankind. 


But while there is this diversity of opi- _ 


tion as to the tendency of the Society of 
Jesus, under the developments given to it 
by time, there need be no doubt as to the 
character and designs of its great origina- 
tor. According to Bartoli’s own showing, 
and in the midst of all his loving venera- 
tion, one sees that the saint was an intense 
fanatic, who by a long series of almost 
incredible macerations and austerities, had 
subdued every human propensity in his 
own soul, under the assumption that this 
was necessary to the pure love of God, and 
who sought to work a similar change in 
the souls of all other men. The extirpation 
of self-love from the heart, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the love of God and 
the Savior was his ideal of Christianity ; 
md, in order to diffuse this ideal through- 
out the world, he organized a seciety which 
should aim at no other end. He organized 
it on the most despotic principles. Its 
first, fundamental, pervading law was-obe- 
dience to the superiors—obedience not 
oly in respect to the general objects of 
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the society ; but in respect to the minutest 
directions of those in power, as to sleeping, 
and walking, and speaking or not speaking. 
Its members were to have no will but the 
will of God, and that will was represented 
by the Superior, “in whom, whether wise 
or imprudent, holy or imperfect, resides the 
authority of Jesus Christ himself.”” They 
were to have no life outside of the life of the 
society ; to acknowledge no ties of kindred 
or country; to accept of no dignities or 
honors; to attach themselves to no pro- 
fessions, no pursuits, no favorite studies, 
except as permitted by the society: and to 
hold themselves ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to surrender their existing duties, 
whatever they were, for other tasks imposed 
by the commands of the corporation. In 
the words of Ignatius himself, each member 
was to consider himself as “soft wax’ in 
the hands of the Order—as “a dead body 
without will or intelligence”—as “a little 
crucifix which is turned about irresistingly 
at the will of him who holds it, or as a staff 
in the hands of an old man, who uses it as 
he requires it, and as it suits him best.” ' 

It is easy to discover, from this brief 
sketch, the various causes which have led 
to the tremendous influence of this society, 
in human affairs; its powerful spring of 
action in its intense conception of the na- 
ture of love to God; its energetic vitality 
in the despotic compactness of its organi- 
zation ; and its almost universal offensive- 
ness to men, in its rigid exclusion of all 
those personal motives, even the most inno- 
cent, by which men are usually governed. 
Whether it has always been enabled to 
maintain the high religious tone in which 
it was begun, is a question for the historians 
to settle; but we think we see enough in 
the avowed principles of its founder, to 
account for the hostility which it has sg. 
often provoked, without imputing to it 
those ambitiousand cunning designs, which 
have made the name of Jesuit, in popular 
acceptance, a synonym for all that is selfish 
and treacherous. In other words, we should 
be willing to acquit the society of the usual 
accusations of its enemies, as to its practical 
interferences in civil and domestic affairs, 
and yet find enough in the very principles 
of its constitution to justify a very earnest 
dislike and opposition. 

—In the Golden Reed of Mr. BARRETT, we 
have a discussion of the true idea of the 
Church, mainly from the stand-point of 
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those who receive the doctrines of the 
great Swedish Seer—Swedenborg. The 
principles illustrated are these: that the 
unity of the Christian spirit is compatible 
with diversity of belief—that error may be 
innocent, or rather, that false doctrines do 
not condemn, unless willingly adopted into 
the life ; that salvation is possible in what- 
soever heresy, and even among Mohamme- 
dans and Pagans; and that the true Chris- 
tian Church is universal, embracing within 
its ample spiritual folds men of every per- 
suasion and of every tongue, who have 
lived honestly, according to the best light 
vouchsafed them, under the circumstances 
in which they were placed by Providence. 
It is the end for which a man lives, says Mr. 
Barrett, which determines his character, 
and not his speculative opinions on theolo- 
gy, or anything else, nor the name by 
which he is called. 

The object of Mr. Barrett’s book is to 
show that these are the teachings of Swe- 
denborg; so that there is not much of his 
own writing in it, but liberal extracts from 
his author. It has struck us as peculiar, 
by the way, that the greater part of those 
who adopt Swedenborg, when they come 
to explain his system, usually resort to’ this 
method. It would seem as if they had 
either not thoroughly digested his princi- 
ples in their own minds, or as if they felt 
bound always to give his sentiments in 
his own words. With the exception of Mr. 
Henry James, of this city, and Dr. Wilkin- 
son, of London, we scarcely know a writer, 
among this class of men, who evinces any 
originality, or any spontaneous freshness, 
in his explanations of either philosophy or 
theology. The master seems to sit upon 
them as an incubus, paralyzing their facul- 
ties, or at least confining them to the driest 
repetition of his formulas and phrases. 
Why is this? Will not some expositor of 
the old Scandinavian sage give us a reason 
for so curious an intellectual phenomenon? 

Historres.—The Life of Sir William Pep- 
perill, Bart., by Usner Parsons, is an ac- 
count of the only native of New England, 
as we are told on the title-page, who was 
created a baronet during our colonial con- 
nection with the mother country. This is 
some ground of distinction, certainly ; but 
Sir William possessed other and better 
titles to remembrance. He was the hero 
of the expedition to Louisburg, “the great- 
est warlike enterprise of our colonial his- 
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tory,” which took place in 1745, and jn 
which he displayed extraordinary activity, 
judgment and courage. For his conduct iy 
the siege he was knighted by the king, ang 
his little army received a public welcome in 
Boston and othercities. A brief but spirited 
description of the whole affair will be found 
in the closing pages of Bancroft’s thirj 
volume, with a map of the town, the fort. 
fications, and the position of the contending 
French and colonists. The “strongest for. 
tress of North America,” says Ban 
“capitulated to an amy of undiscipline 
New England mechanics, farmers and fig. 
ermen.”’ 

The materials of Mr. Usher are dram 
partly from an old package of letters, which 
had been exposed, for half a century, ina 
old shed on the Pepperill estate, consisting 
of letters to and from correspondents, aad 
partly from manuscripts in the possession 
of the Massachusetts Historical); Society, 
He has used them judiciously, and madea 
valuable volume out of them, which no 
only describes the progress of the famow 
siege, with more particularity than hy 
hitherto been done, but throws light upon 
contemporary history, and preserves ‘the 
memory of a remarkable character. 

—We class the little work with the tit 
Cotton is King, among histories, because, 
though its primary object is to vindicate 
the institution of slavery, its principil 
value consists in the historical details 
which it gives of the growth of the cottm 
trade, and also of the movements under 
taken toward the amelioration of its cul 
tivators, the negroes. The writer ender 
vors to show, by this history, that slavery 
has increased with the increase of the efforts 
made against it; that it is altogether im 
pregnable upon any moral grounds, ani 
that it is so inwrought into the interests 
of the manufactures and commerce of 
the world, that any attempts to unset 
tle it would produce the most disastrous 
results. As it is the monopoly of the cal 
ture of cotton, which imparts to slavery its 
economical value, the author argues that 
the system will continue as long as this 
monopoly is maintained. Slave-labor pro 
ducts have become necessities of life to the 
extent of more than half the commercial 
articles supplied to the Christian world 
The future efforts of the Abolitionists are, 
therefore, destined to be as impotent # 
they have been in the past. But, the wi 
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jer thinks, something might be done if the 
manufacturing monopoly of Great Britain, 
ihe offspring of her pretended “ free-trade,” 
could be overthrown, or if the free colored 
people, who are adapted to work in tropi- 
cal climates, should devote themselves to 
the production, in Liberia or somewhere 
else, of the tropical commodity. He does 
not profess to be a friend of slavery, which, 
he says, is neither a malum in se nor a di- 
vine institution, as fanatics on either side 
contend, but is a social despotism, incident 
to certain states of society, and which can 
only be removed by great social causes. 
His book, written in an independent spirit, 
contains, with. considerable error, a great 
many thoughts which it will be profitable 
for all parties in the slavery quarrel to 
read. 

Novets.—A good, a piquant novel is, 
to the professional reader of that kind of 
literature, like a glass of soda water after 
asurfeit. It exhilirates his faculties and 
cleanses the bosom of much “ perilous stuff 
that hangs upon the heart.” We have 
found specimens of such novels in the 
diverting little tales of Mr. CuarLes REApE, 
recently republished from the English edi- 
tions, by Ticknor & Fields, whose good 
taste is proverbial. The first is named 
Peg Woffington, and is founded upon inci- 
dents in the life of the famous actress of 
that name, and the second Christie John- 
stone, in which, the scene is laid among 
the rude fisheries of New Haven, near Edin- 
burgh. Most excellent reading are they 
both,—fresh, lively, sensible, characteris- 
tic, and as full of meat as any nut. It is 
dificult to say which one of the two is the 
more admirable. Peg Woffiington, because 
it relates to public and well-known per- 
fons—men and women who figure in 
dramatic history—will likely prove more 
generally acceptable to the mass of read- 
ers; but Christie has so much of the real 
life of the people in it, is so marked by 
strong and bold touches, that it will make 
& more permanent impression on the dis- 
cerning few. The leading qualities of both 
works are,—originality of form running, 
almost, but not quite, into eccentricity— 
Teady and genial wit--a keen insight into 
character—accurate, but picturesque, de- 
scription of persons and .events—sound, 
manly sense—and a mastery of dramatic 
art. The incidents are few, and not at all 
“thrilling,” after the stereotyped models, 
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but they are brought together with such a 
perception of “ effective situations,’’ as the 
play-wrights say, that the reader is alter- 
nately exploding with laughter, or suffused 
in tears. Either work, in fact, is as good 
as a play, and much better than most 
plays, for vivacious dialogue, discrimina- 
tion of character, and plot. We welcome 
Mr. Reade as another genius added to the 
brilliant corps of our fictitious writers, 
The same publishers furnish us with a neat 
and affecting story, called the School of 
Life, by ANNA Mary Howrrt, the author 
of those charming sketches of “An Art 
Student in Munich,” and daughter of Mary 
Howitt, whose wreaths, as a poet and tale- 
writer, she promises to inherit, as well as 
her name. We remark, in her works, the 
same amiable sympathy in all the struggles 
and trials of the poorer and middling 
classes of society, and the same application 
to them of a sweet Christian philosophy, 
which have rendered the books of the 
mother a household treasure wherever the 
English language is read. 

—Among the American romances of the 
day, those which have chiefly engaged our 
attention are, first, Ernest Grey, or the 
Sins of Society, a tale of New York life, 
in which the writer powerfully depicts the 
evil influences of that unrelenting scorn 
and aversion with which society pursues 
the criminal, even after he shall have paid 
the penalty of his offenses, and given evi- 
dence of a disposition to improve his life. 
She Notices, also, incidentally, the defects 
of our prison discipline, which, she argues, 
is the worst that could’ be devised, so far 
as purposes of reforming the criminal are 
concerned. In the illustrations of these 
principles she has drawn her materials 
from actual facts, and the pictures she pre- 
sents, skillfully colored as they are, ought 
to have the effect of directing the inquiries 
of those who have the right to inquire into 
the abuses complained of.. The story, asa 
story, abounds in interest, and evinces a 
knowledge of the every-day life of the 
people, which is quite marvelous in a 
refined and cultivated woman. . 2d. Mary 
Iyndon, or the Revelations of a Life; a 
work of the intense and passionate school, 
looking upon the darker side of present 
things, but cherishing the most earnest 
hope of a better and brighter future. ‘The 
scene is laid. at the outset, in New Eng- 
land, and afterward in New York, and 
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the characters that are meant to represent 
the people, are:the people among us every 
day. The heroine, a morbidly sensitive 


New England girl, badly educated, and 


with no very agreeable surroundings, gets 
very religious, turns Quaker, marries a 
hard and.ansympathizing man whom she 
afterward. deserts, and then runs the 
gauntlet of ‘the various schemes of reform, 
which, a few years since, addled New Eng- 
land. - In the midst of her new happiness, 
her husband «steals her daughter, which 
puts her in a-world-of trouble, but the girl 
is stolen back again, not long after, and 
our heroine comes to New York, where, 
after-dectaring -on physiology, writing 
novels, and various vicissitudes, she meets 
with an extraordinary young man, whom 
she marries, and is now very happy. There 
is.some earnest. and powerful writing in 
the story, but not much dramatic or artis- 
tic talent, nor much interest as a story. 
We have no. doubt! that it is an actual 
transcript from the life of an imaginative, 
and somewhat fantastic person, whose 
memory of her sorrows, however, has over- 
powered her art. A good many of the 
“ Apostles” of various kind of new things, 
figure in the work under a very thin dis- 
guise, and a good many’of ail the modern 
notions, from Swedenbourgianism to Bloom- 
erism, and the water-cure, are jumbled 
together ,in its philosophy. Among the 
personages of this, Life-Revelation, Poe 
and Albert Brisbane are mentioned by 
mame, and Alcott, Charles Lane, Henry 
Wright, Dr, Lazarus, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gove Nichols, are easily recognized. There 
is, however, in these sketches of character, 
though taken from life, little real portrait- 
ure, and little discernment of the inmost 
springs of conduct. The writer is too 
intensely reflective and sentimental to 
describe well; while she seems to be 
somewhat bewildered| by the multitude 
of “theories” that. have passed through 
her head. But, on the subject of “Free 
Love,” and the “Rights of Woman,” she 
appears to be remarkably clear and de- 
cided. 3d. Peeps froma Belfry, by the 
Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, is a series of 
quiet and genial sketches of parish life, 
which combine instruction with entertain- 
ment, and seriousness with humor. The 
author is one of the keenest observers, as 
well as most graceful writers, in our coun- 
try, and inculcates, in all his works, that 
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serene and cheerful wisdom, which is:one 
of the highest graces of true religion. He 
is a master of pathetic emotions, ang 
knows how, by a few. simple touches, to 
move the deepest founts of feeling in the 
heart. 4th. The several tales, which Mr. Pe 
terson, of Philadelphia, has published, de. 
serve a more elaborate notice than ony 
space allows us to write at this time. The 
Kate Aylesford, by C. J. Peterson, ig'g 
romartic but truthful story of the refugee 
of New Jersey, during the time of the Re. 
volution, told with simplicity and earnest 
ness, but with great dramatic effect. This 
kind of historical novel has gone out of 
date for the present, but Mr. Peterson hag 
revived it with a rare knowledge of its 
capabilities, as a means of moving’ th 
emotions and giving pleasure.—The Ellen 
Norbury of Emerson Bennetr, whose pre. 
vious works have related chiefly to border 
life, and scenes of Indian and prairie war 
fare, introduces us into the no less savage 
and desolate regions, inhabited by ‘the 
poorer and degraded classes of a large city, 
Associating himself with Mr. Muller, abe 
nevolent gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
has made it the duty of his life to search out 
cases of distress and destitution, and tor 
lieve them if he could, the author became 
familiar with many of the most abandonei 
characters, and the most horrible scenes, 
incident to a corrupt civilization, and out 
of these materials he has constructed his 
book. It is almost needless for us to say, 
that it is consequently one of the mos 
thrilling and even painful interest, leading 
the reader to doubt whether such men and 
such occurrences could be found in our day 
and generation; but we are assured that 
every description is derived from actual 
facts, and every character is a counterpart 
of real life. Yet, the writer has allowed 
some gleams of light to fall upon his dark 
pictures, and he relieves the details of mit 
fortune and misery, by the contrast of hap 
piness and beauty. . Beside these original 
novels, Mr. Peterson has issued an edition 
of that truthful and charming novel of 
German life, the Initials, one of perm* 
nent value and entertainment ; and whatis 
especially to be noticed, a complete 
edition of Dickens’ Works, modeled aftet 
the best London edition, and containing 
all the original illustrations, furnished by 
Cruikshank. This edition comprises twelv 
neat and convenient volumes, which will be 
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ully welcomed by the innumerable 
admirers of that most versatile, witty and 
pathetic of the modern English novelists. 
Misce.LantrEs.—The Literary and Histori- 
cal Miscellanies of our distinguished histo- 
rian, GEORGE Bancrort, will hardly add 
to his reputation; but what is, perhaps, 
the highest praise, they will not detract 
from it. His characteristics as a writer 
and thinker are so marked, his excellences 
and defects so obvious, that they are to be 
found in all his works alike, in the brief 
essay no less than in the protracted history. 
The skillful critic will discern the same 
hand in these early studies in German 
literature, or in these occasional addresses, 
which he finds in the History of the Colo- 


nization.of the United States. There is ° 


the same breadth of view, the same pene- 
tration of insight, the same nervous vigor 
of expression, and the same brilliant rhe- 
torical finish ; with, also, some of the same 
occasional vagueness of thought and infla- 
tion of style. 

This’ general similarity is the more re- 
markable, because these Essays cover a pe- 
riod of more than a quarter of a century ; the 
firstare dated from 1824, and the last from 
1854. We do not, of course, mean that they 
areall of equal merit. Some of them, as the 
tketches of German literature for instance, 
eyince-an immaturity, which is in striking 
contrast with the varied skill and maturity 
of others, such as the Dissertation on the 
Progress of Mankind, read to the Historical 
Society of this city. Could the author write 
them over again, he would, doubtless, write 
them quite differently. He would not now 
indulge, we suspect, in so superficial a 
view of Goethe as he has ‘allowed to stand 
among his early and hasty interpretations 
of the German writers. But, in spite of 
these more juvenile errors, his writings ex- 
hibit many of the same qualities of mind 
throughout ; and, from reading the essays, 
one might easily predict the historian. 

The ablest article in the volume, as it 
appears to us, and the most in accordance 
with the peculiar endowments of the writer, 
is that on the Decline of the Roman Peo- 
ple, which, apart from its general historical 
interest, has a special adaptation to the 
titcumstances of our own country. Mr 
Bancroft shows, with convincing clearness 
of statement, and a touching eloquence, 
that the real causes of the downfall of the 
great republic of Italy, were the existence 
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of slavery, and its inevitable adjunct, the 
monopoly of the land. Michelet, in his 
too rapid History of Rome, had taken essen- 
tially the same view; but he has not 
developed it, by any means, with the samé 
logical concatenation of events or fullness 
of details. Nor has Michelet done the am- 
ple justice to the sagacity and character 
of the elder Gracchus, which the truth re- 
quired, and which the more decided repub- 
lican sympathies of Mr. Bancroft have en- 
abled him to render. This vindication of 
the Gracchi is honorable to his sentiments, 
while the fearlessness with which he has 
portrayed the influence of slavery on the 
wealth, manners, and virtues of nations, 
entitles him to the thanks of every maw 
sincerely interested in the well-being of 
humanity. . 

Mr. Bancroft’s.Address before the Histo- 
rical Society, caused a good deal of surprise 
at the time, by one or two crude pantheis- 
tical sentences, which, we are happy to 
see, he has suppressed. As it stands, it is 
a most brillant performance ; and yet, we 
confess, to some extent, an unsatisfactory 
one. It runs over too vast a field to be 
as complete as it. ought to be in every 
part, and its teachings, consequently, are 
rather suggestions, than fully developed 
thoughts. We wish that the author had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
give us a more connected and copious 
illustration of his views of the Philosophy 
of History, which he barely hints at now; 
but which, after having passed his life in 
historical researches, he must be so capa- 
ble of treating with profundity and profit: 
We know of no subject, apart from the 
great. purpose of his life, the History of 
America, on which would rather see his 
pen employed. 

—It was by no will of his own, that the 
miscellaneous contributions of HENRY WARD 
BgEcueEr to the Independent took the name 
of the Star Papers, for as they had been 
distinguished from others by the signature 
of a Star, it was very natural that. they 
should come to be called the Star Arti- 
eles. This fact will excuse the apparent 
affectation and singularity of the title of 
his book, which contains such of those con- 
tributions as are not controversial. In 
other words, these papers relate to travels, 
art, and rural affairs, and exhibit the great 
orator of the platform in quite a new as 
pect,—as the lover of the country, as @ 
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trout fisher, and as an observer of men. 
Passing the vacations of his professional 
labors in the country, he has written about 
the subjects which attract his attention 
during those holiday seasons. He has 
written in a free and easy style, adapted 
to the holiday character of the topics. 
Emancipated from the restraints, the toils, 
and the battle of an active clerical career, 
as well as from the noise and dirt of cities, 
and escaping into the silence, the seclu- 
sion, and the rampant freedom of the 
country,he gives up heart and mind to 
the inspirations of the change, with all the 
animal vivacity of a boy let loose from 
school, or of a colt that has broken its hal- 
ter. He scampers over hill and meadow ; 
he revels among trees, he luxuriates in 
flowers, he gets into ecstacies over brooks, 
and he is lifted up to the- seventh heaven 
by a sunset. 

It is highly honorable to Mr. Beecher’s 
sympathies, to the goodness of his heart 
and the integrity of his mind, that he can 
abandon himself so joyously to the sim- 
pler influences of nature. His enemies, 


who think of him only as the stern re- 
former, will think the better of him for 


these amiable traits ; and his friends, who 
love him warmly, will love him all the more 
for his child-like enthusiasms. But we 
ought to warn Mr. Beecher, and through 
him the public, that the kind of writing 
which he has adopted here, is not his true 
function. It may do very well by way of 
recreation; but he and his readers must 
not suppose that it is a genuine thing. 
His true place is in the pulpit or on the 
platform, and not among lilies or trouts. 
He is by nature a speaker—a prophet, per- 
haps—but not a poet. He has a sensi- 
bility to poetic things, as every good 
speaker must have ; he loves nature, no 
. doubt; but he has no special vocation to 
write about nature or beauty. What he 
does write is correct enough, and interests 
and amuses us, by its abounding animal 
spirit, but is still a little too much in the 
tumultuous oratorical vein. One expects 
to hear the clapping of hands at the end 
of the sentences. It is not quiet, deep, 
unpretending, racy, such as all good rural 
description is, and ought to be. It is not 
like the easy touches in Wolfert’s Roost, 
for instance; or like White of Selborne, 
or Walton, or Evelyn, in his Silvia. The 
sweet repose, the dewy coolness, the ab- 
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sence of all excitement, save the gentle 
and most healthful, which are the cha 
racteristics of the country, are not the 
prevailing characteristics of these sketches, 
Or, if Mr. Beecher will read a page of 
Thomson’s Seasons (a work not 40 be-de. 
spised by any means), and then a page of 
Wordsworth, or, better still, a page of the 
more genial Chaucer, he will understand 
what we mean. It is simply—that he iy 
not “ native and to the manner born.” 

Yet, we are grateful to Mr. Beecher for 
his book, because we trust that it will haye 
an influence in drawing our people from 
the rush and crush of their too feverish 
town and city life to the quiet and dignity 
of the country. With a nature as beauti. 
ful and varied as any in the world, ther 
never was a people needing more than 
ourselves the refreshment and solace of 
country life, in its better forms. “ The 
period at which we have arrived,” says 
Miss Cooper, in her thoughtful and charm 
ing introduction to the “ Rhyme and Rea 
son of Country Life,” “is rife with high 
excitement ; the fever of commercial spect 
lation, the agitation of political passions 
the mental exertion required by the rapid 
progress of science, by the ever recurring 
controversies of philosophy, and, above all, 
that spirit of personal ambition and em- 
lation, so wearing upon the individual, and 
yet so very common in America, all unite 
to produce a combination of circumstances, 
rendering it very desirable that we should 
turn, as frequently as possible, into paths 
of a more quiet and peaceful character. 
We need repose of mind. We need the 
shade of the trees and the play of healthfal 
breezes to refresh our heated brow. We 
need the cup of water, pure from the spring, 
to cool our parched lips; we need the 
flowers, to soothe without flattery; the 
birds, to cheer without excitement ; we 
need the view of the green turf to teach 
us the humility of the grave; and we 
need the view of the open heavens to tell 
us where all human hopes should centre.” 
Should Mr. Beecher’s book, then, aid in 
bringing about this end, it will have cor 
tributed to human happiness as much, per 
haps, as the more ambitious reforms a 
which he directly labors, 

—The new Gazetteer of the World, hy 
Lipprxcott, GramBo & Co., is the com 
pletest work of the kind that we ever eX 
amined. It embraces not merely a larger 
variety of names than previous volume 
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ofthe'same sort, but is fuller in the infor- 
mation it conveys, while it possesses this 
special advantage, that the names of places 
are given in all the different modes of 
gelling adopted by different usages, with 
correct pronunciation of each name. It 
appears to have been a work of almost 
incredible labor. 

—Margaret Fuller was among the most 
{llustrious women of an age which has pro- 
duced Georges Sand, Miss Bronte, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and Fredrika Bremer ; 
and we are rejoiced, therefore, that a com- 
plete edition of her writings is in press. 
Fragmentary and miscellaneous as they 
are, like too much of her life, they abound 
in vigorous thoughts, varied learning, and 
anoble and generous spirit. True to her 
own genius, Margaret was no less true to 
the genius of the period in which she lived, 
and, as much as any writer that we know, 
expressed, along with its transitional and 
superficial phases, many of its deeper 
yearnings. Like a multitude of her cotem- 
poraries, she mistook the life of the intel- 
lect for the true life, and was filled with 
disappointment and unrest; and it was 
only towards the close of her sad career, 


when her actual participation in domestic 
and civil troubles awakened the affections, 
that she began to perceive the full signifi- 


cance of her existence. But, she was 
always an earnest, aspiring, and fearless 
soul, and what she said had for her, as it 
may have for others, a genuine meaning. 
Her brother, who was educated by her— 
a gentleman of culture and ability, and 
who claims to have known her more inti- 
mately than any one else—has undertaken 
the editorship of the work. Besides her 
books already published, it will contain 
many miscellanies and letters that have 
never before been collected or appeared 
in print. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Trmity CHaPeL.—Trinity Chapel, which 
is now completed and consecrated. is ex- 
teriorly a building of great simplicity of 
form and treatment, in the early English 
Gothic, the architect having adhered, with 
great faithfulness, to the style throughout 
the edifice. 

The early English is the purest of 
all the phases of pointed architecture 


It is characterized by the extreme sharp- 


‘ 
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ness of its arches, which are generally 
narrow in proportion to their breadth, by 
its tall and slender windows rarely divided 
by mullions, and by the noble simplicity 
of its ornament, which is derived, in almost 
every instance, from the forms of leaves 
and flowers. If one would get a complete 
idea of the spirit of this ornament, he has 
only to study attentively the capitals of 
the small pillars at the angles of the niches 
which surround the nave and chancel of 
Trinity Chapel. They are, we doubt not, 
as well worthy of careful examination as 
any work of the sort that ever was execu- 
ted, and the eye cannot fail to be delighted 
and improved by a study of their bold and 
varied designs, the best work of the sort 
that. has yet been seen in America. In 
truth, they are the key note to the whole 
structure, and, in their completeness, and 
in the evidence of loving study which they 
afford, may be seen in little, what we feel 
that the architect has desired to accomplish 
throughout his work. For Trinity Chapel 
is, so far as we know, the only church yet 
built in this country which is in every part 
just what it looks to be, the sincerity of the 
design and the truthfulness of the execution 
being an actual refreshment after the 
weariness of stucco imitations of stone, and 
lavish ornaments in cheap pine elaborately 
painted to look like carvings in expensive 
woods, with which we have so long been 
furnished. Trinity Church was greatly in 
advance, in this respect, of anything that 
had been done here before,—the wood-work 
throughout being oak, and the exterior 
being of finely cut stone,—but the plaster 
deceptions in the interior took away from 
the impression of sincerity and good inten- 
tion which all the rest was fitted iqgonvey. 
But the architects of that building have 
proved thatethey are not men to stand still 
in their profession, nor to be content with 
partial excellence. They have shown, in 
Trinity Chapel, a determination to do the 
best that could be done among us at the 
present day in design and execution, and 
to make an era in the history of architec- 
ture in America, as important at this day 
as that made by Trinity Church at the time 
of its building. And so far as a most faith- 
ful study of their new work, from the day 
of its commencement to the present hour, 
when it stands in. completed beauty, can 
assure us, we believe that a sincere effort 
has at length been made among us to build 
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a church in which the fullest requirements 
of the most cultivated taste should be met 
so far as relates to the quality of the design 
and its execution. 

But there are several serious faults in 
the building and in: its decoration, which 
we must notice, hoping that some of them 
will be corrected in the present structure, 
and that those which it is too late to amend, 
will be avoided in future edifices. And we 
cannot but feel that the most serious mis- 
take in the whole edifice is in the substitu- 
tion of figures, for mosaic ornament, in the 
glass of the chancel windows. It would 
seem as if the beautiful western window of 
Trinity Church even, not to mention the 
unapproachable glories of the glass in the, 
Chartres and Amiens Cathedrals, with which 
the architect is, doubtless, familiar, might 
have prevented the fixing of the very infe- 
rior work of Trinity Chapel in its place. 
It is not only poor in its design, and weak 
in color, but it will be observed that tke 
shape of the windows is entirely sacrificed 
to the mere object of telling a story, and 
that in an entirely indifferent way. Now, the 
shape of the window openings is important 
beyond all other considerations, and the 
best painted glass alone fully answers 
every just requirement in the beauty of 
its color and the transmission of a due 
amount of light, at the same time that it 
does not injure the proper effect of the 
traceries and the openings. This is not an 
unimportant consideration, but one which 
has its root in common sense ; and surely, 
if it is worth while to have stained glass 
at all, it is worth while to see what prin- 
ciple lies at the bottom of it, and to keep 
that principle in mind. The difficulty of 
introducing figures into the designs of 
painted windows with good effect, so far as 
the openings and traceries are concerned, 
was early felt; it was seen that the most 
valuable feature of a window is the open- 
ing that admits the light; that next in 
value come the tracery bars which sepa- 
rate the window opening into distinct por- 
tions, and which are intended to make that 
necessary separation a source of beauty, 
and that to both these essential features, the 
color of the window and the patterns in 
which that color was: disposed, should be 
subservient. Thus, whenever, in the best 
of the old windows, figures are introduced, 
they are drawn with great formality of 
outline and attitude—not because men in 
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those days could not draw better, but ba. 
cause they wished to obey what common 
sense, and a clear perception of the beauty 
of fitness, told them was a reasonable lay, 
Hence, in the windows of Amiens Cathe. 
dral, in which large figures are introduced, 
their drapery is made large and free, and 
covered with a clear, distinct geometrical 
pattern, so that, at the distance from which 
the whole window is seen, and where the 
full value of the traceries and openings ig 
perceived—the figures lose all their value 
as figures, and become only a portion of 
the geometrical design of the‘whole win- 
dow. This is aclear principle, and obedi- 
ence to it will be found the only means by 
which a good painted window can be made, 
Now, look for a moment at ‘the chancel 
windows of this chapel. .The figures in 
them are painted without any reference to 
the shape of the window-openings, which 
are throughout this building made with 
one light, undivided by mullions. The 
consequence is, that at a distance—and at 
no great distance either—the shape of the 
chancel windows is entirely lost, and also 
all the effect which the same colors now 
used in the design would have given had 
they been properly confined to geometric 
or arabesque patterns. An immediate and 
instructive contrast may be seen by turning 
from the chancel windows to any of the 
side windows, or to the small ones which 
are on either side the principal entrance; 
These little windows are the best in the 
chureh, and, set in their lovely niches, make 
pictures of themselves. We speak of these 
chancel windows more at length than we 
otherwise should in this place, because we 
hope to see them removed before long, and 
glass which will fulfill the requirements of 
good taste substituted in their place. 

It was our good fortune, in the course of 
frequent visits to the chapel during its 
building, to see the chancel before the cano- 
pies which now deform it were put up. It 
was a beautiful specimen of perfect simpli- 
city and unity of feeling. 

The altar, too, was there, yet unspoiled 
with paint; an object of faultless beauty, 
making us exult in the fact that artists who 
could design such work, and workmen who 
could follow them, had at last. appeared in 
America. Around the apsis were placed 
niches of even more excellent form than 
those which grace the nave, and the scree 
which separates the organ room from the 
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chancel could be seen in its whole hight. 
At that time, also, the central window, 
which is now filled with painted glass con- 
taining @ very poor figure of Christ, and 
two kneeling men much better done, was 
filled with a good mosaic pattern, making 
an effect of color far preferable to that 
which has since taken its place. Since the 
canopies were put up, the chancel niches 
and the organ screen might as well be away, 
for they are.almost completely hidden from 
any but a careful observer. We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to these canopies, They 
are perfectly useless, and they shut cut of 
sight things which are more beautiful. 
They are useless, for what use can they 
possibly serve? They only play the part 
ofcanopies in two portions of their whole 
extent, and in those places separate and 
distinguishing ones might have been more 
easily and appropriately erected. They 
are, moreover, clamped into the wall and 
supported by brackets in such an evidently 
forced and unnatural manner as plainly to 
show that they are an afterthought and do 
not spring from any necessary use of the 
church, and nave no part in its construc- 
tion. 

The pulpit, font-cover, and altar, are 


painted in a way which seems to us objec- 
tionable, because, whatever may be said, we 
are sure that they ought not to be colored 


atall. Caen stone, of which the altar is 
made. and fine oak, of which the pulpit and 
font-cover are constructed, were never 
meant to be painted. They are beautiful 
in themselves, and the only color they 
need is that which the light of heaven 
throws upon them in passing through the 
stained glass of the windows. The color 
of Caen stone is most delicate and lovely; 
it is so in broad masses of plain surface, as 
in the upper portions of the side walls of 
this church, it is so in the most finely-cut 
ornaments, as in the capitals of the pillars 
throughout the church and in the carving 
on the altar and font. Look at the capitals 
we have already referred to; what do they 
want of better color? See how tenderly 
and yet boldly they take light, and give 
back the reward of shadow. Color, how- 
ever delicately applied, would only injure 
them, and gilding, or positive color, as we 
see in the case of the unfortunate altar, 
would ruin them irretrievably. Surely, in 
the painting of the altar, there is a positive 
loss, for. as it stood before the brush had 
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touched it, it, was in beauty, as it is in the 
sacrednessof its consecration, the central 
treasure of the church. 

Oak, also, is in itself beautiful as to color 
and marking, and paint can only injure it. 
We believe that the pulpit, as it at present 
stands, contrasted with the rest of the 
untouched wood-work, must convince any 
cultivated eye that it had better have been 
left unpainted, and the panels filled with 
carving. 

The observer who notes the meagre and 
bald appearance of the capitals to. the 
painted wooden pillars, that help to sustain 
the roofs of the nave and chancel, will be 
surprised to know that, before those capitals 
were painted and gilded, they showed as 
beautiful design as those of the columns to 
the niches in the nave. The color has 
been applied on wrong principles, itis true, 
but no color, however well applied, could 
have made them look better than they 
came from the carver’s hands. While on 
this subject of painting, let us note that the 
color of the roof has a dull and weak effect, 
owing, we think, to the purple-slaty ground 
on which the mouldings are picked out. 
The bosses at the ends of the hammer- 
beams are curiously ugly, and why, in the 
name of reason, was that foolish purple 
shadow painted round them? 

We close the list of our objections with 
three of minor importance. The first is to 
the unmeaning gilt star stuck up on-the 
front of the church, over the door; the 
second is to the two gaudy and obtrusive 
sexton’s signs, which are hung in such 
prominent positions over the two small 
windows in front, and which every one 
must feel to be out of place; the third is 
to the main doors themselves, whose bald- 
ness and poverty-struck appearance cannot 
be excused under the name of elegant sim- 
plicity. Trinity Chapel owes it tc herself 
to give access to her beauties through fitting 
doors, and those she has-now are not in any 
respect suitable. She has shown us that 
whatever can be done elsewhere, even in 
the domain of beauty, can be done here. 
Let her now give us bronze doors, on which 
all the genius of our best sculptors shall be 
lavished, and which shall worthily usher us 
to the loveliness of her architecture. 

At the north end of the chapel, several 
beautiful architectural features may be 
found in the bold projection of the apsis, 
the door-way of the porch and the bell- 
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tower. They lose something of their effect 
from the fact that they get little sunlight 
in the course of the day, and so cannot 
develop all their beauties of light and 
shadow; but the beauty of parts and the 
elegance of proportion make up greatly 
for the loss. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the church corporation will not allow 
the lot upon which the chapel stands to 
be built upon by others, and so entirely 
shut out from view an important building 
which is far from being well placed even 
now. 

Scurrrure at Boston.—Mr. Richard 
Greenough, the worthy representative of 
an honored name, has just sent off to 
be cast at Springfield, the model of a 
statue of Franklin, which will be the 
fitting compeer of Brown’s fine and for- 
cible Washington. This statue, which is 
to be handsomely erected in Boston, is a 
real addition to the treasures of American 
Art. The thought of it, which is the high- 
est matter, is simply admirable. It brings 
before us the unaffected, genial, acute old 
man, in his best mood. Unexaggerated 
equally in costume and in expression, he 
looks simplicity, and strength, and wisdom, 
the manliest of diplomatists, and the most 
sensible of philosophers. 

It is an honor to Boston that she should 
find, among her modern children, a sculp- 
tor capable of doing such excellent justice 
to her greatest son. 

Another young Bostonian, Mr. W. W. 
Story, has just sent home a pleasing statue 
of his learned and amiable father, the 
Judge. This work is destined for the 
Chapel at Mount Auburn, the which hide- 
ous structure, we are sorry to learn, is to 
be thoroughly restored. 

The statue of Judge Story had hardly 
Ween “unpacked,” when Crawford’s mag- 
nificent bronze of Beethoven arrived to 
swell the list of New England triumphs. 
This noble work, to be placed in the Music 
Hall, at Boston, has already received an 
ovation in Munich, at the hands of the 
King of Bavaria and his accomplished 
court. 

It would be unjust to dismiss it here, 
finally, with a paragraph. The tasteful 
and generous young citizen of Boston, to 
whose munificence his fellow-countrymen 
are indebted for this great work (for such 
it really is), received, some time since, a 
plaster-cast of the bust, which, we hope, he 
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will allow to be multiplied for the publig, 
The lovers of Beethoven ought to move his 
heart in the matter. The grim-featured 
head which scowls in the Minster Platz at 
Bonn, and that sardonic mock Jupiter, 
with hair unkempt, which snarls from sg 
many parlor-walls, have, long enough, be 
lied the master of modern music, and terri. 
fied his admirers. 


THE OPERA. 


The past winter has been a winter of 
real, unusual discontent. Failures, and 
rumors of failures, have disturbed ‘the 
people; the necessaries of life have been 
dear and its luxuries cheap, whereby any 
man may see the equilibrium of thing 
must have been sadly disturbed. Yet this 
most unpropitious season has been fruitful 
in artistic enjoyments of avery high order, 

The Academy of Music has afforded usa 
succession of fine singers, and of admirable 
operas, produced in a style which, hov- 
ever far it may have been from perfection, 
has, certainly, been far in advance of 
any previous accomplishment. “Fighting 
within and fears without,” may have made 
actors and directors prematurely old, but 
we, the public, have had no little delight, 

We have had an Opera House whichit 
is a pleasure to enter, and (rarer this!) in 
which it is not painful to remain. 

It is a good house to quarrel with ; there 
are faults in the decorations, faults in the 
coloring, great faults in the arrangement; 
architects, builders, and painters, may all 
come in to be snubbed. But, afte? all, 
you must own, reader, that it is a very 
good house to visit, that you can sit there 
at your ease, that you can hear there with 
out an effort, that the influences of that 
illuminated hall dispose your mind to tran 
quil enjoyment and breed thoughts a 
once sumptuous and calm. 

There we heard Grisi, the long desired 
of all, and Mario, the idol of maidens. The 
wondrous tragic power of the great prim 
donna more than made up to us for some 
disappointment in respect of her voice. 
She filled the stage and lorded it over us; 
statue, queen, and despairing woman, she 
was all by turns, and, in all, she wa 
sublime. 

And Mario, the idol of maidens, de 
served (did he not?) to be their idol. A 
very pretty fellow he certainly was, and 
if we found fault with him for cosseting 
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his dainty voice, we forgave him freely 
when he lavished it upon the passion of 
Fernando, the tenderness of Ottavio, or the 
swan-song of Edgardo. 

After these came Steffenone, with her 


troupe, and the modest, accomplished Brig- . 


noli, and the handsome, aspiring Vestvali. 
And we heard, for the first time, William 
Tell and the Trovatore, master-pieces, each 
jn its way, but with a difference. Rossini 
lavished a year’s income of his rich genius 
upon William Tell, but Verdi has expended 
his capital upon ‘Tl Trovatore.”’ 

We listen to Wiliiam Tell in the most 

complacent of moods, as we wander through 
the banqueting halls and gardens of a 
princely festival, where every detail bears 
witness to the opulent resources of the host. 

In hearing the Trovatore, we were 
reminded of Mrs. Perkins’s ball. It was 
fine, it was pretty, it was pleasant. But 
Mrs. Perkins cannot “put her folding doors 
under the bed,’ every week in the year, 
nor hire handsome men from Fortnum and 
Mason’s, more than once in a season. 

Critics, of a very Teutonic turn of mind, 
found fault with both these operas as being 
mere “spectacles,” and “illegitimate” suc- 
cesses. 

We beg leave to differ. We like a ballad 
none the less, when we hear it on the rocks 
by the sea, in the moonlight, and the most 
gorgeous music takes a finer meaning in 
anatmosphere that is quickened with the 
pomps of motion and the glow of scenery. 
Let us have shows, then, with our song, by 
all means. / 

But there can be no objection to our cul- 
tivating a certain measure of prose and 
probability. The story of “Il Trovatore” 
is so excessively absurd in itself, such a 
mere showy hunchback of a story, that 
there is no need of aggravating its defor- 
nities by such a confusion of armors and 
of decorations as bewildered brain and 
eye on the boards of the Academy. We 


don’t object to the date of “1490,” for . 


though Troubadouring had come to an end 
some time before that epoch, there is, 
really, no Troubadour at all in the Opera, 
and the name is but a name. But we 
suggest that soldiers, supposed to be Euro- 
peans of the fifteenth century, should not 
look like modern Tartars, and that Spanish 
gipsies, though they be vulgarly called 
Bohemians, do not habitually wear the 
dress of Eastern Europe. 
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Our old friend Steffenone may long be 
an ornament and a comfort to us, if she 
will take the trouble of preserving herself, 
Her fine voice is far from being worn out, 
but it is sadly worried, and needs great 
care. 

We remember a jovial confession once 
made by a fair countrywoman of the Stef- 
fenone to a friend of ours, on the piazza 
of the airy Hotel at Nahant. 

We were a group carelessly chatting, as 
is the manner of that pleasant place; and 
our friend, thinking himself addressed by 
the exuberant vocalist, courteously said, 
“You spoke, madame?” “If I smoke?” 
replied the lady, catching the words im- 
perfectly, and quickly turning, with her 
infectious ringing laugh: “If I smoke? 
O yes, I smoke, and I trink, and I do every- 
ting tat is wicious!” 

Nor, indeed, could any one, looking on 
her, doubt that she led a life, not literally 
“wicious,” but irregular and disorderly. 
The opportunities, the trials, the tastes 
and the fatigues of a musical artist, singu- 
larly conspire to bring about such habits, 
and they have ruined many a noble organ. 
We should be sorry to believe that we are 
to lose our excellent Steffenone in this sad 
way. Her admirable powers as an actress 
make her doubly valuable on the lyric 
stage. She was very effective in “Il Tro- 
vatore,” and she won laurels in “ Lucrezia” 
from the Bostonians, on the very boards 
which still echoed with the triumphs of 
Grisi. 

The void left by Mario has been partly 
filled by Brignoli,a gentlemanly and modest 
artist, whose voix larmoyante much resem- 
bles that of Mario in quality, is fresh and 
vigorous, well-trained and attractive. The 
beautiful Vestvali sings rather to the eye 
than to the ear, though her voice is a 
pleasing voice, and her method good. She 
acts like a lady on a private stage, natu- 
rally and with spirit; but she is too tho- 
roughly civilized a person to present the 
fierce, nervous impulsive passion of the 
Spanish gipsy as it should be rendered to 
make the réle of Azucena in the Trovatore 
a marked and memorable thing. It would 
hardly be fair to speak of the achievements 
of the two great troupes, without a warm 
word of praise for the manly, orotund and 
efficient Badiali. He was a tower of strength 
to both, and we cannot consent to part with 
him. 
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Think a moment, reader, on the operatic 
successes represented in the names over 
which you have glanced with us, and say 
if we are not right in affirming, that the 
experience of the past winter demonstrates 
the ardor and sincerity of the public inter- 
est in the Opera? If so much has been 
done under the imperfect and objectionable 
system heretofore prevalent, what may we 
not expect from a strong, substantial, and 
thoroughly responsible management, found- 
ed upon the recognition of the Opera as a 
public institution, a centre of cultivation, 
an influence to be wielded in the interest 
of the national taste. 

Had we enjoyed such a management, we 
should have been spared the preposterous 
and disgraceful scenes which accompanied 
the advent of Madame Lagrange, and we 
should have heard that most charming 
singer under the best auspices, and in the 
most becoming circumstances. , 

As it was, we would hear her, and the 
genuine feeling of the musical public did 
her justice. A more accomplished vocal- 
ist has never visited our shores, Her vic- 
tories are true victories of art. Heaven 
gave her a little voice, but great. will 


and judgment and feeling. She does so 
much with her one talent, that one wishes 
one could enrich her with some misplaced 
treasure, as for instance the affluence of 
tones now thrown away upon the indolent 


Tedesco. Her singing soon begets in one 
that sense of quiet confidence, which was 
so delightful a trait of the “Jenny Lind 
feeling.” 

In spite of the growing dislike of our 
musical people to the “starring system,” 
the visit of Madame Lagrange will not be 
a failure. But let us hope that the end of 
these things is at hand. We have by no 
means exhausted our proof that it ought to 
be. For beside the Italian Opera at the 
Academy, we have done more than our 
share in maintaining the English opera 
troupe of Miss Louisa Pyne; and our Ger- 
man fellow-citizens gave us an opportunity 
of hearing some so-styled German operas 
at Niblo’s, with Miss Lehmann as prima 
donna. : 

Miss Louisa Pyne, besides a very pretty 
likeness to Queen Victoria, possesses at- 
tractions of voice and manner more legiti- 
mate, and of no common order. Her vo- 
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calization is extraordinary, her tones ar 
rich, sweet and sure, and she sings with 
charming grace and piquancy.. The energy 
of this fair little lady is not her least re. 
markable quality. She bas sung through 
a long tour, with a steadiness and good. 
will which ought to put the impressario a 
her feet, and should conciliate in her fayor 
the suffrages even of those obdurate good 
people, who labor under the belief that ap 
operatic singer must of necessity be a terma- 
gant and an “enfant terrible” at the least, 

Miss Louisa Pyne has been moderately 
well supported. Mr. Harrison, the tenor, 
is, however, intolerable, but unlike Talley. 
rand’s lady, that is not “his only fault.” 
His sins as a singer might be overlooked 
af the “Coal Hole;” but his carriage and 
demeanor would hardly be stomached by 
the habitués of that elegant resort. Mr, 
Borrani, the basso, belongs to the venerable 
company of those who suppose that the 
emotions of a bass singer should seem to 
be pumped up from his boots. 

Still the Pyne operas have been, on the 
whole, creditably produced; and it is 
worthy of notice here, that in these enter 
tainments we have been lately gratified, and 
for the first time, with the spectacle of a 
American’ conductor at the head of an 
operatic orchestra. Mr. Bristow has abun 
dantly shown that he needs but time, and 
the command of a really fine orchestra, 
(such as we must have,) to put him among 
the marshals of the musical baton. We 
put this fact on record here, with the more 
interest, because it is to Mr, Bristow, and 
his peers, that we are to look for original 
English Opera. 

It is rather humiliating that an English 
Opera Company in America should owe its 
successes to French and Italian Operas, in 
which there is nothing good that is not con 
tinental, and nothing very bad but the 
English translations. And yet, who can 
blame a fine singer, for wishing to take 
refuge from the “Bohemian Girl,” and 
“Maritana,” in “La Sonnambula,” and the 
“Crown Diamonds?’ The German Com 
pany had no such excuse, for inflicting 
upon us their tawdry imitations—their ger 
man-silver Donizettis. They did, however, 
sing “Der Freischitz” passablement bia 
and “Flotow’s Martha” quite as well asit 
deserves. : 
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